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LENT   TERM,    1900. 

FIRST    MEETINGS 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  the  retiring 
President,  Prof.  Ridgbway's  rooms,  Gonville  and  Cains  College, 
on  Thursday,  January  25,  1900,  at  4.15  p.m.,  Dr  Postgate,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  Chair : 

• 

The  Treasurer's  Accounts  were  submitted  and  passed. 
The  following  Officers  were  elected  : 
President :  Rev.  the  Master  op  St  John's. 
Vice-Presidents :  Rev.  Dr  Skeat,  Prof.  Ridqeway. 
Members  of  Council :  Dr  Jebb  (re-elected).  Rev.  Prof.  Mayor, 
Mr  Adam,  Mr  Giles. 

Hon,  Treasurer  :  Mr  Wardale  (re-elected). 

Hon,  Secretaries :  Mr  Nairn  (re-elected),  Mr  Chadwick. 

Auditors :  Prof.  Cowbll,  Mr  Nixon  (both  re-elected). 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  Officers  was 
passed* 

I.  Mr  Magni^sson  read  a  note  on  the  derivation  of  the  word 
traffic.  The  term  had  found  its  way  from  the  Romance  languages 
into  the  rest  of  the  vernaculars  of  Europe.  The  principal  Romance 
forms  were:  Ital.  traffico^  Pro  v.  trafec,  trafey,  Span,  trdfico,  trdfa^o, 
Port.  trdficOy  trdfego^  Fr.  trajic,  meaning  commerce,  trade. 

Diez,  the  first  to  hazard  an  etymology  of  the  word,  hesitatingly 
derived  it  from  trans  and  ♦vicare,  a  problematic  derivative  of 

'  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  February  6>  1900. 
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Lat  vicis,  change,  turn.  Later  etymologists  were  practically 
unanimous  in  declaring  the  origin  of  the  word  *  uncertain'  or 
'unknown.' 

The  researches  of  Borghese,  Marquardt,  d'Ailly,  Moramsen- 
Blacas  had  proved  that  the  Romans  struck,  for  the  first  time,  in 
228  B.C.  the  small  silver  coin  called  victoriattbs^  on  the  reverse  of 
which  the  goddess  of  victory  was  represented  in  the  act  of  crowning 
a  trophy.  The  model  was  a  piece  of  Illyrian  silver  currency 
which  Pliny  says  used  to  be  imported  to  Rome  as  merchandise 
(bullion).  Originally  worth  |,  it  was  later  reduced  to  J  of  a 
denarius.  The  issue  ceased  117  b.c.  ;  but,  as  Mommsen  shows, 
the  name  of  the  victoriatus  passed,  in  common  language,  over  to 
its  equivalent  the  quinarius,  which  throughout  the  empire  con- 
tinued to  be  called  "always  victoriatus,  not  quinarius." 

The  current  name  for  the  coin  among  the  Greeks  was  rpowdiKos, 
a  term  which,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrews,  changed  into  traffic, 
pi.  traffUkim  (and  other  slightly  varying  forms).  In  the  Talmud 
the  coin  is  mentioned  (cf.  Zuckermann)  in  connection  with  persons 
historically  known  as  early  as  the  1st  cent.  B.c.  (Hillel  the  Elder), 
and  as  late  as  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  (R.  Schescheth,  who,  questioned 
on  the  value  of  traffic,  answers  that  it  equals  a  *  stater,'  which 
again  is  equal  to  ^  *  dinar.') 

In  the  course  of  the  1st  cent,  before  our  era  the  Jews  spread 
widely  westward  along  the  Mediterranean  seaboard.  In  Rome 
itself  they  had  formed,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  a  very  numerous 
community.  They  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  commercial  life 
of  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  Largely  as  they  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  Tparrc^Tai  of  the  Levant,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  they  would  take  no  less  kindly  to  the  trade  of  the  *argentarii, 
mensarii,  nummularii'  of  Rome.  With  Jewish  trade,  we  may 
safely  take  it,  the  Hebrew  term  *  traffic '  for  victoriatus  (quinary) 
migrated  west  to  Italy,  where  it  was  understood  to  mean  simply 
change-money,  or  small  change,  since  the  verb  *trafficare'  must 
have  meant  originally  to  do  business  into  which  *  traffic'  chiefly  or 
exclusively  entered :  to  transact  money-changing  business  with 
Jews,  to  which  the  Italian  first  gave  the  name  of  *traffica,'  later 
*traffico.*  Out  of  such  a  primitive  sense  the  more  extended 
modem  one  seems  to  have  evolved  in  a  manner  quite  natural. 

II.  Dr  Skeat  read  notes  on  pickle  and  pixy,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract. 

A  yoMTig pickle,  in  the  sense  of  "a  mischievous  boy,"  is  best 
explained  by  the  East  Friesic  pokel,  a  small  creature,  a  dwarf, 
also  used  in  the  expression  'n  pokel /an  kind,  '*a  pickle  of  a  child.'* 
It  is  connected  with  A.  S.  pucel,  a  hobgoblin,  prov.  E.  puckle,  an 
imp,  and  is  thus  allied  to  Puck,  of  which  it  is,  practically,  the 
diminutive.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  phrase  "to  be  in  a 
pickle,"  as  suggested  in  the  Century  Bictiona/ry, 
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The  Devonshire  pisc^,  a  fairy,  ie  called  in  Cornwall  a  pifky, 
which  is  a  more  correct  form,  for  it  corresponds  to  the  South 
Swedish  (Halland  dialect)  pyske,  pjash,  a  little  imp  or  goblin. 
Both  Rietz  and  F.  Miiller  give  pitey  as  the  neareBt  English  equi- 
valent of  this  word.  It  seems  to  be  related  to  pjaske,  a  dwarf, 
putk,  a  little  deformed  man,  and  perhafis  to  p^m,  a  devil,  or  to 
pug,  a  boy,  in  the  anme  dialect. 
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SECOND    MEETING'. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Dr  Jackson's  room 
Trinity  College,  on  Thursday,  February  22,  1900,  at  i.lH  p.m 
the  FreHident  (the  Master  of  St  John's)  in  the  Chair: 

I.     Th( 

trufujitXXutv 

Kermas  used  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
with  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  'Barnabas.'  His 
work,  the  Pastor,  was  perhaps  written  about  150  a.d.,  and  not 
(as  has  been  thought)  some  half  century  earlier.  It  purports  to 
be  hia  record  of  revelntions  made  to  him,  but  is  probably  an 
allegorical  fiction,  like  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  with  which  it  has 
been  compai'ec),  the  name  Hermas  itself  being  possibly  fictitious. 
In  parts  the  Pastor  is  like  a  Christian  version  of  Cebelia  Tahuta, 
on  which  Dr  J.  M.  Cotterill  sorjie  years  ago  gave  reasons  to  think 
that  it  was  founded.  The  Sphinx  and  her  riddle,  for  example,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Lntroductoiy  part  of  the  I'abula,  and  her  riddle 
read  bajjkwards  seems  to  underlie  Vis.  i.-iii.  of  Hermas. 

I.  In  his  introductory  Visions  the  author  of  Ifermae  Pastor 
makes  the  Church  personified  sit  first  alone  on  a  chair  {Ka6iSpa\ 
and  afterwariis  with  '  Hermas '  on  a  bench  (oti/ii^cAAiov),  In  his 
Mood.  xi.  a  solitary  i^tuSoTrpo^jJnjs  sits  on  the  chair,  and  mf.i 
who  are  maroi  sit  together  on  the  bench.  In  the  Visions  he 
partially  describes  the  chair  and  the  bench,  laying  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  the  bench  has  four  feet,  and  leaving  iis  to  conjecture 
how  many  the  chair  has  and  what  the  number  connotes.  The 
following  passages  of  the  Pastor  are  taken  from  Dr  Harmer'a  text 
(1891). 

Vii.  i.  2.  2  jSXe'n-tii  Karei'aiTi  ^lov  itaOfSpai'  Xtvit^v  tf  ipiiov 
^[[lOi'ti'Wt'  yeyovuiav  /ityaKTiv  nai  ijKffcv  yun;  Trpc<Tpiirii  tv  i/inrnr/iui 
XofLtrporaTi^  txovo'a  ^tpKiop  tU  rai  y^iipa^,  xai  IxaSurcv  itai^,  Koi 
aaimJ^rTai  /if     Ep/io,  x^ipt. 
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Vis,  i.  4.  1  ^Ot€  ovv . .  .rjyipBy)  diro  t^s  Kadc3/>as,  ^X^av  T€(r<Tap€% 
V€aviai  koX  rjpav  rrjv  KaOeSpav  koI  OLTnjXOov  irpo%  t^v  avaroKrjv,  3  3vo 
TIVC5  av3pcs  €<l>dvrfa'av  kol  rjpav  avrrjv  rtav  dyKtaviav  koX  aTnjXOav,  oirov 
KoX  ij  KaOiSpa^  TTpo^  t>;v  dvaroXi^v. 

Vis,  ii.  4.  1  Trjv  irpea-fivTcpav,  irap  175  cXajSc^  to  /8t/8Xi8tov, 
Tiva  SoKCis  cTvat;  cyw  <^rifiv  Trjv  Si)8vAAav.  nXavcurcu,  K^riaiVy  ovk 
€<mv,  Tis  ovv  iariv;  <f>rip.L  *H  'EK/cXiytria,  <fyqa-iv.  (twov  avTw* 
Aiart  ouv  Trpea^vripa;  "Otl,  <l>ri<Tiv,  iravrcov  trpwrrj  iKTiaOrf  Sul  tovto 
irp^G'Pvripaj  koI  8ta  ravrqv  6  Kocrfio^  KarrjpTLa'Orj, 

Vis,  iii.  1.  4  #cal  jSXcirw  <rvp.\f/ikiov  K€CfjL€vov  ikiKJidvTivov  k,t,\, 
7  /cat  ayct  /a€  irpo?  to  crv/Ai/rcXtov,  /cat ...  8  /lovcov  rjfiwv  ycyovoTwv  Xeyci 
/AOf  Ka^to-ov  (S8€.  Xcyo)  avT^*  Kvpta,  a<^€9  tovs  irptcr^vripov*; 
Trpwnrov  KaOlaai, 

Vis,  iii.  2.  4  Kat  iy€Lp€L  ftc  Kat  KaOC^€L  iirl  to  arvp.il/ikiov  i$ 
€v<on;/x,(i)v   iKaBitjfro  8c  /cat  avTi7  €/c  Sc^icSv. 

Fw.  iii.  10.  1  /cat  a7n;v€y/cai/  avT>;v  Trpo?  rov  irvpyov,  /cat  aXXoi 
Tcltrcapcs  ^crai/  to  crvpApikiov . . .^  ^<l>$rf  Sc  ftot,  a8€X<^ot,  t^  /a€v  irpoyrg 
opd(T€i  rg  Trepvaivy  XCav  Trpea^vripa  /cat  ev  KaOiSpa  KaOrfp^evrj,  4  tJ 
§€  ercpa  6pd<r€i  Ttjv  fikv  oif/iv  vetarepav  ctxcv,  t^v  Sk  <rdpKa  /cat  Tcts 
Tptxas;  7rp€o-j8vT€pa?,  /cat  iarrjKvld  /tot  cXaXct.  tXapwTcpa  8c  lyv  1;  to 
wpOTtpov.  5  t^  Sc  TptTj/  6pdcr€L  oXrj  vccorcpa  /cat  /caXXct  iKirpewtO'TaTrj, 
fiova^  8c  Tag  Tpt^as  irpeafivripa^  cT^cv*  tXapa  8c  ct9  TcXo?  lyv  /cat  cirt 
orvpAJ/iKiov  KaOrfp,€vrj, 

Vis,  iii.  11.  1  "A/covc,  <fyrj(T(Vf  irepi  roiv  rpitov  /xop<^<ov  o>v  CTrt^i/rcts. 
2  T^  /Acv  irpioTTi  6pda'€L  8 tart  irpea^vTipa  ^<f>Brj  o*ot  /cat  crrt  KaOeSpav 
KaOrfp,€vrf ;  on  to  irvevpA  vpMV  irpea-pvrepov  /cat  1781/  p.€p.apaa-p.€vov 
K.T.X.  3  (iScTTrcp  yap  ot  irpia'PvT€pot,  prJKeri  t-)(pVT€^  ikirCSa  tov 
avavccucrat,  ov8€v  aXXo  7rpoo-8oKa>o-tv  ct  /a^  t^v  KOLp/rjatv  avrwv,  ovrco 
/cat  i;/i,ct?...4  AtaTt  ovv  cv  KaOiSpijf.  iKaOrfTO,  rjOeXov  yvwvat,  Kvpi€. 
^Oti  ira?  cur^cv^s  cts  KaOiBpav  /ca^cfcrat  8ta  t^v  daOevtuiv  avrov,  tva 
(TvvKparqB^  rj  ao-^cvcia  tov  o-cj/itaTOs  airrov. 

FiS.  iii.  13.1  T^  8c  Tptriy  6pd<r€L  cT8€S  avr^v  vcoxrcpav  /cat  /caX^v 
/cat  iXapai/...3  /cat  OTt  cttI  avpif/cXCov  ct8c9  KaOrffiivrjv,  la')(vpd  r;  Oia-i^' 
orn  Tco-o-apas  '7ro8as  cj^ct  to  avp^if/ikiov  /cat  to-;(vp<i)S  laTrjKev  /cat  yap  6 
Koo'P'Of;  8ta  Teaa-dptav  (rroL\€io}v  KpaT^Trai,      4   ot  ouv  p.€Tavorja'avT€*: 

OXOTCXWS  VCOt  lo-OVTat  /cat  T€0€p.€XL<ap,€VOL., 

Mand,  xi.  1  *E8ct^€  /Aot  cwt  a-vpAJ/iXXCov  KaOrjp.evovg  dvOpwrrov^, 
/cat  €T€pov  avOptoirov  KaOrfpevov  cwt  KaOiSpav,  /cat  Xcyct  /AOf  BXcTrct? 
Tovs  CTTt  Tou  aupil/eXXtov  Ka0rjp.€vov^ ;  BXctto),  4^r)p(.,  K-vpUy  OuTOt, 
<fyqa'Cy  iruTTOi  cto-t,  /cat  6  /ca^iy/xcvos  cttI  t^i'  KaOiSpav  i/rcvSoTrpof^iyny? 
coTtv  /c.T.X.     2  ovTot  ovv  01  8ti/ru;(0i  (u?  crrt  pdyov  {cd,  p^dvTiv)  lp\ovTai, 

K,T,\,  ' 

2.  Hennas  has  been  credited  with  extreme  simplicity  and 
ineptitude.  In  Vis,  iii  1.8  he  tells  us  that  he  is  left  alone  with 
Ecclesia.  Then  she  bids  him  sit  down,  and  he  replies,  Kvpta, 
d<f>€^  Toif^  wpea-fivTipovq  irp&rov  KaOiaai,  *  Sed  nuUus  presbyter 
adest.'  One  commentator  would  therefore  rewrite  his  reply. 
Another  says,  'Nihil  rauto:  versus  enim  hie  melius  alio  scriptoris 
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miseram  scribendi  artem  indicat.'  A  third  thinks  that  *  Hermas 
laicus  [presbyteros]  etiam  absentes  reveretur ' :  he  shows  his 
respect  for  the  presbyters  by  refusing  to  sit  down  before  them, 
although  there  are  none  present.  But  if  he  is  unwilling  to  sit 
down  first  when  only  two  are  present,  what  can  he  mean  but 
that  he  would  have  the  other  person  pi*esent,  the  yvvrf  irp€cr/3vni 
or  irpio-^vripa,  sit  down  before  him?  Accordingly,  instead  of 
saying,  *01d  lady,  sit  thou  down  first,'  he  replies  to  the  effect, 
'Seniores  priores.' 

On  Vis.  ui,  11.  2  on  to  irvcO/Aa  vfitav  irpetrfivrepov  k.t,\.  it  is 
remarked,  *prorsus  alitor  Vis.  ii.  4.  1,*  with  reference  to  7rp€o-- 
PvT€pa...^OTi  irdvTtav  irptarrf  iKTCadrj.  Here  again,  I  think,  Hermas 
is  neither  careless  nor  forgetful,  but  deliberately  makes  one  symbol 
serve  two  purposes.  In  Vis,  ii.  the  Church  is  made  to  be  primeval 
and  pre-existent  like  Wisdom  in  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiasticus,  with 
allusion  perhaps  for  the  epithet  *  elder'  to  Philo's  Ley.  Allegor,  ii.  1 
o  Se  Oeo^  irp€a-PvT€po^  Koap-ov  kol  Brjpiovpyo^.  In  Vis.  iii.  the  same 
epithet  is  explained  as  representing  decay  in  the  Church  of  the 
present.  In  like  manner  the  writer  makes  KaOihpa  as  a  symbol 
serve  two  purposes. 

3.  'Sv/At/rcXto,  Ttt,  the  Lat.  suhselliay  Byz.;  crvi/reXXca  {sic)  in 
Ajith.  P.  append.  385 :  in  sing.  Hermog.'  (L  &  S).    Anth.  Xatpcr* 

ApicrreiSov  rov  prjropos  iirra  pja.$r]TaC,  \  Ticaape^  ol  roixoiy  koI  rpia 
ainj/eXia.  Note  sing.  (rvpif/iXXiov  (-eXtov)  also  in  Hermae  Pastor. 
In  rabbinic  Hebrew  the  word  is  read  safsal.  Hermas  makes  a 
parable  of  his  contrast  between  the  chair  and  the  bench;  and  so 
Plutarch  contrasts  KaOiSpa  with  kXivtj  and  gives  an  application  to 
the  t/^vxv  ^^  Q^Me8t.  Conviv.  vii.  10  "O^cv  wa-ir^p  -q  kXlvt]  tois 
irLvovori  rfj^  KaOeSpas  a/x€iv(i)V,  otl  to  crco/xa  /carcp^ci  koI  airo\v(i  icin^crecos 
awaoT/s,  ovTws  ^X*^''  aTpipua,  ttjv  il/v)(7fv  apiarov. 

A  chair  might  have  four  feet  or  three.  The  chair  in  Hermas, 
being  contrasted  with  the  bench  which  is  expressly  said  to  have 
four  feet,  is  evidently  meant  to  have  three  only.  With  this  agrees 
tbe  symbolism  of  other  parts  of  the  Pastor,  in  which  squareness  is 
an  attribute  of  what  is  perfect  of  its  kind  and  av€v  ij/oyov.  As 
the  Church  in  her  perfection  rests  upon  T€a-<Tapas  7ro8as,  so  in 
the  two  buildings  of  the  tower,  which  is  again  the  Church,  what- 
ever is  perfect  is  Terpdymvos.  Thus  in  Vis.  iii.  the  tower  is  built 
€V  T€Tpay(av(a  and  XlOols  T€TpayiavoLS  kaprrpoig  (2.  4 — 5),  which 
represent  apostles  and  others  ol  iropevOivTi^  Kara  tt/v  a'€p.v6TrjTa 
Tov  0€ov  (5.  1),  and  stones  of  another  shape  have  iM  be  cut  and 
squared  before  they  can  be  €vxj^rja-TOL  (6.  6).  In  Sim.  ix.  the 
foundation  rock,  which  is  o  mos  tov  ©cot),  is  TCTpaywvos  (2.  1, 12.  1), 
and  all  the  stones  of  the  tower  are  again  rcTpaycovot  (3.  3,  6.  7—8, 
9.  2).  The  tower  standing  on  the  square  rock  corresponds  to  the 
Church  on  her  square  seat,  the  bench. 

4.  A  chair  with  three  feet  suits  the  contexts  of  KaOiSpa  in 
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the  Pastor,  and  it  appears  that  two  things  are  there  signified  by 
its  tripod-form. 

The  word  KoBihpa  is  used  of  a  station  for  observing  omens  in 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant,  Rom,  ii.  5  art  KaOihpa  fi€v  i(m  koX  otcutis  apUrrq 
T(Sv  ota)voi9  fiavT€vofjL€vu>v  17  Pkeirovaa  irpos  avaroXas.  For  the 
*  tripod'  compare  Eurip.  Ion  91  f.  $aa'(T€i  8c  yvvrj  TpLiroha  fa^covj 
AcA.<^69  dciSovo-',  and  the  ancient  myth  in  Plato  Legg,  iv.  (719  c) 
oTi  irouqTri^  oworav  kv  t<3  TpiiroSi  rfj^  Movcnys  KaOi^rjroL  totc  ovk 
l[/jL<l>p(i}v  €<TTLv,  The  false  prophet  sits  on  his  tripod  in  Mand.  xl 
1-2,  and  the  8«/rvxot  come  to  him  as  a  soothsayer.  These  fiavrev- 
ovrai  ok  kol  to,  iOvrf^  and  the  devil  TrAiypot  avrov  tw  avrov  irvcvfiari 
(3-4).  As  the  Church  and  the  faithful  on  the  bench  in  Vis.  iii.  13 
and  Mcmd,  xi.  correspond,  so  the  chair  of  the  Church  in  Vis.  i.  2 
corresponds  to  the  chair  of  the  heathenish  false  prophet  in  Mand. 
XL  Aged  and  sitting  on  a  tripod,  book  in  hand,  she  looks  like 
the  Sibyl,  for  whom  Hermas  mistakes  her.  That  he  does  so  is 
stated  only  in  Vis.  ii.,  but  with  reference  also  to  Vis.  i.,  for  it  is 
only  in  the  first  vision  that  she  is  Xtai/  Trpeafivripa  (  Vis.  iii.  10.  3). 

The  Church  in  the  chair  is  old  and  decrepit,  to  signify  on  to 
7rv€Vfia  vfi(ov  wp€(rPvT€pov  kol  rj8ifj  fJL€fiapa<Tfi€vov  (Vis.  iii.  11.  2). 
The  chair  with  three  feet  represents  this  also,  in  accordance  with 
Hes.  Op.  531  f.  TOTC  8rj  TpiTTo^L  ppoT^  r<roi  I  . . .  <^otT(o<riv,  and  Aesch. 
Ag.  79  f.  <^i;A.Xa3o9  1781;  |  KaraKapffyofiivr}^  rpCiro^as  fitv  oBoifs  I 
o-T€ix€t.  The  allusion  by  Hermas  to  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx, 
which  is  now  apparent,  is  completed  by  Vis.  iii.  12.  1  Tfj  8k 
Sevripa  opdaei  cTSes  avrrjv  icrrrjKVLav  kol  rrjv  oij/Lv  vcwTcpav  €)(ova'av 
K.T.X.  Tracing  the  three  ages  of  man  backwards,  with  reference 
to  the  new  birth,  he  represents  the  Church  as  first  old  and  then 
younger  and  again  younger,  as  she  rests  upon  three  and  tioo  and 
/ovr  feet  respectively. 

II.  Dr  Jackson  read  notes,  of  which  the  following  are 
abstracts : 

Euripides  Helena  1590 — 1592. 

Kttt  Tis  t68*  cIttc*    80X109  >7   vavKkrjpCa' 
voXlv  ?rXco>fiev  Naftav    KcXcve  (tv, 

<rv    Sk    <TTp€<f>     OULK. 

The  MS  gives  iraXtv  ttXcw/acv  a^laVf  with  va  superscribed  by  a 
later  hand,  "avriav  Badham,  dicTtai/  olim  Dindorf,"  says  Weck- 
lein  at  the  foot  of  the  page;  and  in  his  supplementary  list  of 
"less  probable"  conjectures  he  includes  no  fewer  than  eighteen. 
I  think  that  the  anonymous  speaker,  not  merely  calls  for  an 
immediate  return,  but  also  tells  the  KcXcvony?  what  order  to  give 
to  the  rowers.  Otherwise,  either  the  whole  operation  of  turning 
the  fifty-oared  galley  would  depend  upon  the  use  of  the  helm,  or 
there  would  be  a  risk  of  misunderstanding  between  the  KcXcvo-nys 
and  the  otaKooTpo<^os.     We  shall  have,  I  think,  exactly  what  is 
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wanted,  if  we  (1)  place  the  colon  after  vXioificv  instead  of  before 
iceA.cv€,  and  (2)  for  o^iav  read  Sc^iav.  The  speaker  exclaims : 
*  There  is  treachery  in  this  captain !  let  us  return !  boatswain, 
pipe  to  the  right !  steersman,  put  about !-'  In  punctuating  after 
9rXccD/A€v,  I  am  anticipated  by  W.  G.  Clark :  but  I  cannot  ap- 
prove dvTtav  recommended  both  by  him  and  by  Badham.  In 
proposing  Seivdv,  I  am  anticipated  by  Faehse :  but  he  retains 
the  old  punctuation. 

Plato  Parmenides  156  C  ea-ro^  tc  irporcpov  varepov  Ktvcio-^ai 
Kai  irporepov  Kivovfievov  varcpov  €<rTavat,  dvev  fih/  tov  /xcTajSoXAeiv 
ov\  olov  T€  lorai  ravra  irdo'^eiv,  ^a>s  yap;  XP^^^^  ^^  7^  ovSeis 
€<rrtv,  €v  a»  Ti  oloi'  tc  afia  p.rjr€  KLva.O'Oai.  fn^€  coravai.  ov  yap  ovv, 
dXX  ov3c  fjLTiv  fi€TapdXX€L  dvev  rov  fierapaXK^iv,  The  last  of  these 
propositions  *But  it  does  not  change  (ftera/SaXXci)  without  chang- 
ing (/Aera/SoAAetv)'  is  a  Very  strange  one.  The  argument  required 
is  as  follows :  *  The  unity  in  question  is  found,  now  at  rest,  now 
in  motion.  If  so,  change  occui's  in  the  interval.  But  if  change 
occurs  in  the  interval,  the  unity  is  in  the  interval  in  a  state  of 
change.'  Plainly  *  state  of  change'  is  properly  expressed  by  the 
present  tense :  but  the  present  is  not  the  right  tense  to  express 
the  'occurrence'  or  *fact'  of  change.  Hence  in  the  first  sentence 
of  this  extract  read  avcv  /xcv  rov  /AcrajSaXciv  (aorist) ;  and  in  the 
last,  for  dXX*  ovhk  fjLrjv  /x€Ta/S(LA.A.ci,  read  ovSk  firjv  /Acra/SaAct  (future). 
Mr  Archer  Hind  compares  Theaetettis  155  b  c  tovto  cti'at  dvcv 
rov  yeveaOaL  kol  yiyv^a-Bai  aSvvarov,  and  avcu  yap  rov  yiyvfxrOai 
y€V€<r6ai  dSvrarov. 

Cleh.  Alex,  strom,  i  xix  93  =  373  Potter. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  Philology  xxvii  140, 
retaining  the  reading  of  the  MS  kripiav  pXv  ovrmv  rdyaOov  o8<3i/ 
<o<7-?rcp  Se  iirl  rdyaOov,  but  punctuating  after  TayaOov  instead  of 
after  68c3v,  I  translated  :  *  the  good,  and  what  may  be  regarded 
as  ways  to  it,  being  different  things.'  I  now  see  that  I  ought 
to  have  translated ;  *  whereas  there  are  things  which  are  other 
than  the  good,  but,  as  it  were,  ways  to  it.'  In  this  way  I  avoid 
an  awkward  trajection. 

Strom,  VI  vi  53  =  767  Potter. 

^acri  8c  ol  Attlkol  fiefJLYjvva-Oai  riva  Saifcparci  irapeTrofieyov 
Sai/jMvo^  avr<^.     For  ^opeTro/tevov,  read  Trap'  ctto/xcvov. 

Strom.  VII  iv  22  =  841  Potter. 

Ka6dv€p  ra9  fiop<f>a^  avriov  o/xoias  iavrols  CKaoroc  8ia^wypa<f>ov- 

aiVf ovT<i>s  icat  ras  ij/v^^ds  ojxolov(tiv  ical  toi9  avroTs  dvaTrXdrrovtriv, 

axTTLKa  pdpPapoi  ol  fikv  OrjpiwS€L^  Kal  dyptovs  rd  rjOrf,  i^fi€ptoT€povs 
8c  ^EAAiyvcs  wKrjy  ifjuraOit^,  The  edd.  are  content,  for  ofioiovo'Lv  koL 
rots  avrois  to  substitute  ofiotas  iavrois.  Bracketing  ol  after  fidp- 
fiapoiy  as  I  proposed  to  do  in  the  Journal  of  Philology  xxiv  271, 
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for  Tots  avTOLs  I  would  write  rov^  avrovs.  We  shall  thus  have 
ovTCtfS  KOI  TOLs  \l/v\as  ofioiowriv  koX  T0V5  avTOvs  civaTrXaTTOvcriv, 
avroca  fiapfiapoi  fi€v  OrfpLiiBcis  kol  dypiovs  ra  'fjOT/,  ijfJL€pi»iT€pov^  8c 

Strom,  VII  vi  29  «  846  Potter.  Put  a  dash  before  to  rroXXov 
Siiov  and  another  after  8cSai8aA./Liei/ov ;  and  for  the  unmeaning 
dyvpTov,  write  TvpLov,  We  shall  then  have  ttws  ov  icvptcos  ttjv  cts 
Tifirjv  Tov  Ocov  KttT*  iTTtyvaxTLv  dytai'  ycvo/xcnyv  iKKXrjo'iav  upov  av 
€hroifi€V  Otov — TO  TToWov  aiiov  Kol  ov  pavawrta  Karco'KCvoo'/Aei'ov 
T€)Qn(i  (iAA*  ovSc  TvpLov  x^i-pl  ScSatSaX/Ltcvoi/ — ^SovXiJo'ci  8c  tov  $€0v 
ci9  vcwv  7r€TroLr)fi€vriv ;  i.e.  the  Church  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
a  icpdv,  a  icpov  very  precious,  not  built  by  a  mechanic,  nor  yet 
decorated  by  a  Tyrian  worker  in  bi'ass.  For  the  worker  in 
brass  whom  Hiram  of  Tyre  sent  to  assist  Solomon  in  the  decolla- 
tion of  the  temple,  see  1  Kings  v  and  vii,  2  Chronicles  ii  14 
and  iv  11.  Compare  also  Clem.  Alex,  stroin,  i  xxi  120  =  396  P. 
Fo»  (lAA*  ov^i  as  a  stronger  ov3e,  see  Eudemian  ethics  vii  vi  1 6  = 
1240»>  32. 


THIRD    MEETING'. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Dr  Jackson's  rooms, 
Trinity  College,  on  Thursday,  March  8,  1900,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the 
President  (the  Master  of  St  John's)  in  the  Chair : 

F.  M.  CoRNPORD,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

Dr  Verrall  read  a  paper  on  the  primitive  limits  of  Athens 
as  described  in  Thucydides  ii  15  ^ 

The  general  purport  of  the  passage  is  that  'before  Theseus' 
the  acropolis  itself  was  the  city.  This  appears  from  the  author's 
assertion  that  his  theory  explains  why  the  acropolis  bore  the  name 
TToXts.  But  he  also  says  that  together  with  the  acropolis  proper, 
the  enclosure  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  ancient  city  comprised 
TO  VTT*  avrrjv  (rrjv  ciicpoTroXtv)  Trpos  vorov  fiaXurra  Tcrpa/x/xcvov.  This 
additional  area,  to  reconcile  his  statements,  must  be  in  some  sense 
a  part  of  the  acropolis,  taken  largely,  and  may  naturally  be  under- 
stood of  the  south-western  slope,  by  which  the  citadel  was  accessible : 
TO  VTT  avrqv  will  be  an  outwork  protecting  this,  as  supposed  by 
Dr  Dorpfeld. 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  March  21, 1900. 
3  Printed  in  fall  in  the  Classical  Review,  ziv,  p.  274  ff.  (June  1900). 
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On  the  other  hand  to  vw*  avnfv  cannot  be  an  area  many  times 
as  large  as  the  acropolis,  and  wholly  independent  of  it,  as  would 
be  required  by  the  view  formerly  prevalent. 

That  view  depends  mainly  on  the  words  ra  c^w  (Upot)  wpos 
TovTo  TO  fiipo*:  T^s  7roA.c(os  jiiaXKov  tSpvTat,  interpreted  as  "  the 
sanctuaries  outside  (the  acropolis)  lie  towards  tJie  southern  parts 
{to  irpo^  voTov  /xcpos)  of  the  city,"  and  on  the  identification  of  one 
of  the  sanctuaries  mentioned,  that  of  Zeus  Olympius,  with  the 
unfinished  temple  of  Pisistratus.  But  the  interpretation  is  wrong, 
because,  among  other  reasons,  it  takes  no  account  of  the  qualifi- 
cation /LiaXXov,  morey  rather,  specially.  The  argument  supposed 
depends  essentially  on  the  presence  of  ancient  monuments  in  the 
prescribed  area  only,  a/nd  nowhere  else.  The  true  meaning  of  the 
clause  seems  to  be  that  a  noticeable  group  of  such  monuments  lay 
^^ towards  this  part  of  the  city"  (the  prescribed  area,  consisting  . 
of  the  acropolis  and  its  outwork),  that  is  to  say,  about  the  approach 
to  it.  This,  upon  Thucydides'  hypothesis,  would  naturally  be  the 
case,  and  the  fact  therefore  supports  him.  The  sites  of  the  monu- 
ments, as  fixed  by  Dr  Dorpfeld,  seem  at  any  rate  consistent  with 
Thucydides,  and  suitable  to  his  argument. 

The  clause  to,  yotp  Upa  cv  avr^J  t^  aKpoTroXct  koX  oAAcov  ^€<ov 
coTt  is  generally  misconstrued.  It  does  not  mention  or  refer  to 
any  sanctuaries  of  Athena,  and  the  words  kcu  avrrj^s  nys  ^AOrjvalas 
must  neither  be  inserted  nor  understood.  The  statement  is  simply 
that  other  deities  besides  Athena  had  sanctuaries  in  the  acropolis, 
and  not  Athena  only.  The  intended  inference  is  that  the  acropolis 
cannot  have  always  been  the  mere  citadel  and  central  point 
within  a  much  larger  TroXts,  which  it  was  in  the  author  s  own 
time.  If  it  had  been,  it  would  naturally  always  have  been 
reserved  to  the  patron-goddess,  as  in  the  fifth  century  it  practically 
was.  The  presence  of  tlje  Upa  aWtav  6€wv  was  a  case  of  survival 
and  pointed  back  to  the  time  when,  as  Thucydides  says,  the  acro- 
polis itself  was  the  whole  ttoXi?,  and  therefore  could  not  naturally 
be  reserved  to  Athena. 
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EASTER    TERM,    1900. 

FIRST   MEETINGS 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  Dr  Sandys'  house,  Merton 
House,  Queens'  Road,  on  Thursday,  May  17,  1900,  at  4.45  p.m., 
the  President  (the  Master  op  St  John's)  in  the  Chair : 

A.  E.  A.  W.  Smyth,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  was  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr  MagniJsson  read  a  paper  on  the  history  of  the  word  Jlint. 
In  sagas  which  recorded  the  history  of  Norway  from  a.d.  1028  to 
1202 — the  s.  of  Olaf  the  Holy,  Magnus  the  Good  (Sigurd 
Jerusalem-Pilgrim),  Sverrir — and  in  the  Speculum  regale — 
Konungsskuggsjd — a  Norwegian  work  of  the  twelfth  century, 
we  met  with  the  compounds ^e^^t^-^r/o^  and  skepti-Jletta^  of  which 
the  element  Jletta  seemed  to  stand  in  close  connection  with  the 
ioYva  flint.  These  compounds  were  not  yet  understood  by  Scandi- 
navian interpreters.  In  the  last  English  translation  of  Heims- 
kringla  they  were  translated ^tn^stones  and^iw^spears  ;  but  the 
correctness  of  that  translation  had  still  to  be  proved. 

These  compounds  were  exclusively  Norwegian ;  never  occurring 
in  any  record  dealing  with  matters  Icelandic. — Flettu-grjbt  was 
defined  as  small  hard  stones:  *sm%rj6t  hart,  baeSi  flettugrjot  ok 
aSra  harSa  steina'  Spec.  reg.  p.  90i2_i3.  Flint  nodules  were  small 
hard  stones.  Flettugrjot  was  used  for  weapons,  witness  Bjarne 
Goldbrowskald :  *fundr  flettugrjots  ok  spj6ta,'  meeting  of  '  flint *- 
stones  and  spears,  a  poetical  periphrasis  for  battle,  Heimskr.  ii, 
40926^26 • — Skepti-flstta  was  classed  with  stone-weapons:  *skepti- 
flettur  ok  alls  kyns  annat  vdpngrjot,'  shaft*  flints'  and  every  other 
kind  of  *  weapon-stones'  (stone- weapons).  Spec.  reg.  p.  86io.  It 
was  evident  that  fl^etta  was  the  element  in  the  compound  that 
determined  the  stony  character  of  the  weapon,  since  skepti,  the 
verbal  stem  of  skepta,  to  furnish  with  a  shaft,  meant  shafted 
{shaft-).  This  was  a  weapon  to  shoot  with ;  as  Snorri  testified  : 
'Jjeir  er  siSar  gengu...kQstu5u...skepti-flettum,' those  who  marched 
behind  cast  shaft*  flints,'  Hkr.  ii,  488ig_i9,  and  pjoSolf  Arn6rsson, 
poet  at  the  court  of  king  Magnus  the  Good:  'skotit  fr^'k  skepti- 
flettum'  I  learnt  that  shaft-*flints'  were  shot^  Hkr.  iii,  54i5_i6. 

Fletta,  then,  was,  unquestionably,  a  stone  of  some  kind.  That 
it  signified  flint  rather  than  any  other  kind  of  stone  had  every 
probability  in  its  favour;  and  if  the  etymology  propo&ed  held  good, 
the  fact  might  be  regarded  as  proved.  In  West-Scandinavian 
idioms  (Norwegian  and  Icelandic),  in  the  case  of  Germanic  stems 

*  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  May  29,  1900. 
^  ftetti-skepta  was  an  Icelandic  corruption  of  this  form. 
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with  a  short  root-vowel  immediately  followed  by  nt,  assimilation 
of  the  nasal  took  place,  with  or  without  change  of  the  root- vowel. 
Thus,  as  sprint  =  sprett-  in  spretta,  sprettr,  wint-  (in  winter)  =  vett- 
in  vettr  (oldest  form),  glint  =  glitt-  in  glitta  (1)  to  gleam  through, 
runt  =  rytta  (an  old  cow  that  yields  little  milk),  stunt  =  stutt-r, 
slant  and  slent  =  sletta  (opprobrious  reproach),  Dan.  Swed.  vante: 
vQtt-r  (gen.  vatt-ar)  a  mitten,  so  flint  seemed  to  =  flett-a.  From 
17  fletta  was  derived  the  verb  fletta  to  flake,  flay,  strip,  spoil  &c., 
which  would  show  that  y  fletta  was  looked  upon  as  the  thing  that 
flakes,  flays  &c.,  the  edged  implement,  in  fact.  But  comparison 
with  Norwegian  dialectic  forms  allied  to  flint  left  no  doubt  that 
the  original  meaning  of  17  fletta  was  the  flakeable  stone,  flake- stone ; 
and  flakeability  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  flint.  Flin- 
was  the  root-form  and  t  the  suffix  (Jessen).  This  root-form  had 
in  Norwegian  dialects  gone  into  fli  (compensatory  lengthening  of 
root-vowel  for  loss  of  n)  and  the  same  phenomenon  made  its 
appearance  in  all  West-Germanic  dialects.  The  flin-stems  uni- 
formly pointed  to  the  material,  primitive  sense,  the  flI-  stems 
prevalently  to  the  secondary  or  abstract :  industry,  arrangement, 
care,  zeal,  diligence ;  strife,  contest,  fight ;  as  the  following  list 
would  show : — 

Primitive,  material,  sense. 

Norw.  fli,  f.,  *a  flake,  chip,  shive.' 

flin-a,  f.,  ^a  small  thin  flake.' 

flin-d-ra,  f.,  'a  thin  flake  or  chip,  especially  of  stone.' 
flin-d-r-steen,  m.,  *a  small  flake  of  stone.' 
flin-dr-ast,  v.n.,  *to  split  into  flakes  or  splinters.' 
flin-tr-ast,  v.n.,  id. 

flin-dr-utt,  adj.,  'flaky,  full  of  chips  or  splinters.' 
flin-gr-a,  f.,  *a  flake,  shive.' 
flin-sa,  v.a.,  *tc>  pare,  chip,  tear  or  cut  up.' 
flin-t  (Dan.  and  Swed.),  f.,  'a  small  shive,  flake  or 

flat  splinter  of  stone  or  metal.' 
flin-ter,  n.,  'collection  of  small  bits,  flakes  or  splin- 
ters': fara  i  flinter  *fly  into  bits.' 
flis  (Icel.  flis,  Dan.  flise,  Swed.  flisa),  f.,  'a  flake, 

shaving,  chip.' 
flisa  (Icel.  fllsa,  Dan.  flise,  Swed.  flisa),  v.a.  and  n., 
*to  chip,  flake,  pare,  split  into  thin  bits.' 
O.E.  flint,  m.,  'silex,  rock.' 

M.L.G.  flint,  m.,  vlint-sten,  'silex,  hard  stone,  flagged  rock.' 

O.H.G.,  M.L.G.,  M.H.G.    vlin-s,  flin-s,  vlin-s-stein,  m.,  *silex,  flint, 

hard  stone,  rock.' 

Derived  sense. 

Norw.  fli,  n.  coll.,  'implements,  tools,  especially  for  delicate 

work.' 


O.L,G. 


in  order.' 
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fli-a  (-dd),  v.a.,  'to  manipulate,  handle,  work,  make, 
adjust,  put  in  order;    decorate,   adorn,   orna- 
ment.' 
fli-n-ad,  m.,  'manipulation,  handling,  arrangement.' 
Norw.  Dan.     fli-d,   c,  *  industry ;    industriousness,  zeal  in  one's 

pui-suit ;  diligence,  care.' 
Swed.  fli-t,  f.,  'industry,  activity,  diligence,  zeal,  care.* 

M«G.  vli-e,  f.,  'order,  suitable  arrangement.' 

{fli-t,  m.,  'zeal,  strife.' 
flt-han,  v.a.,  'to  put  ii 
^  y  p  fvli-t,  m.,  'industry,  zeal,  care.' 

\vli-t-en,  v.,  (sik)  'to  exert  one's  self,  strive,  devote 
one's  self  to.' 
Du.  vlij-t,  f.,  'industry.' 

..  -p  /fli-t>  ^'f  'strife,  contention,  wrangling.' 

\flit-an,   v.a.,   '  to  strive,  contend,  dispute,  quarrel, 
rebel.' 
E.  dial.  fii-te,  v.a.,  'to  strive,  quarrel.' 

n  TT  r  Tfli-z,  vli-z,  m.,  'industry,  care,  zeal,  strifa' 

(fli-z(z)-an,  v.a.,   'to  exert  one's  self,  strive,  devote 
one's  self  to.' 

That  stone- weapons  were  in  use  in  Norway  in  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries  must  be  regarded  as  historically  certain. 

Mr  Giles'  paper  on  '/xcAAw  with  the  Aorist'  was  not  read, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 


SECOND   MEETING\ 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  Dr  Sandys'  house, 
Merton  House,  Queens'  Road,  on  Thursday,  May  31,  1900,  at 
4.45  P.M.,  the  President  (the  Master  of  St  John's)  in  the  Chair: 

J.  M.  ScHULHOF,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  was  elected  a 
Member  of  the  Society. 

Prof.  Skeat  read  some  notes,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : — 

The  phrase  mean  itj  in  Merch.  Ven.  iii.  5.  52,  hitherto  un- 
explained, signifies  "bemoan  it,  lament  it,"  or  simply  "lament, 
sorrow."  We  can  substitute  '* sorrow"  without  injury  to  the 
metre.  The  it  occurs  as  in  foot  it,  and  similar  phrases.  Shake- 
speare has  means  in  the  same  sense  elsewhere,  M.  N.  D.  v.  1.  330, 
and  the  M.  E.  m^nen,  to  lament,  is  common,  being  correctly 
formed  from  the  sb.  now  sj^elt  "moan,"  with  the  usual  mutation. 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  June  5, 1900. 
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The  phrase  in  the  quUl,  2  Hen.  VI.  i.  3,  near  the  beginning, 
means  "in  the  coil,"  i.e.  collectively.  CoU,  Shropshire  quoil, 
quile,  means  a  heap  or  collection,  and  is  ultimately  a  derivative 
of  L.  coUigere.     Compare  quoit  for  coit,  quoin  for  coin. 

Scotched  in  Macb.  iii.  2.  13,  is  Theobald's  correction  for 
scorcKdy  which  happens  to  be  correct,  and  occurs  again  in  Com. 
Errors,  v.  183.  Scotched  is  a  later  spelling  of  the  same,  and 
occurs  in  Cor.  iv.  5,  198,  and  in  the  modern  hopscotch,  for  which 
see  the  New  Eng.  Diet.  Scorch  meant  to  score  upon  the  surface, 
as  in  The  Babees  Book,  p.  80,  and  Wyclif,  3  Kings,  v.  18  ;  being 
a  derivative  of  score,  to  incise,  and  confused  with  scorch^  to 
excorticate  or  flay,  which  is  the  sense  of  O.  F.  escorcher. 

Subdue  represents  the  Anglo-French  subdut,  originally  a  past 
participle ;  it  answers  to  a  Late  L.  subdutus  for  subdiius,  like 
Ital.  perduto  for  perditus.  Hence  subdue  is  a  derivative  of  li. 
subdere ;  not,  as  absurdly  said  in  the  dictionaries,  of  L.  subducere. 

In  the  A.  S.  poem  entitled  Judith,  1.  47,  occurs  the  curious 
word  fleohnet,  a  fly-net.  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry 
rightly  explains  it  by  mosquito-net,  but  wonders  how  it  found  its 
way  into  the  poem.  It  is  a  mere  translation  of  conopeum;  Judith, 
X.  19;  xiii.  10  (Vulgate).  And  conopeuniy  as  occurring  in  the 
very  same  passages,  is  the  well-known  origin  of  our  modern 
canopy,  an  error  for  conopy. 

Dr  PosTGATE  made  the  following  suggestions  upon  the  text  of 
Tibullus^ 

I  5.  65       pauper  ad  oc{c)ultos  furtim  deducet  arnicas 

uinclaque  de  niueo  detrahet  ipse  pede. 

Accepting  a7nicttis  from  the  corrector  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  MS  (G) 
with  Statins,  Heyne  and  Baehrens,  we  should  interpret  it  of  the 
fascias  cnirales  or  tihiales  (*  leggings'  or  *  stockings'  worn  out  of 
doors)  and  complete  the  emendation  by  reading  adhv/i  luteos 
suris, 

I  9.  65.  Read  4sta<ne>  persuadet  facies'  et  q.s.  ista  the 
MSS,  ista^ec  or  ista  haec  edd. 

Pan,  MessaUas  (iv  1)  40  sqq.  Line  42  *prona — ilia'  should 
be  placed  after  44.  inaeq'imtum  in  43  has  the  sense  of  aequMum, 
not  that  of  inaequale  as  the  lexx.  and  edd.  say. 

IV  6.  15  ^praecipit  et  natae  mater  studiosa  quod  optet.'  So  we 
should  read  with  the  MSS,  but  a  comma  should  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  V.  14.  In  li  6.  49  also  we  should  return  to  the  MS  order 
of  words  mihi  promissa  est, 

^  Printed  in  full  in  the  Classical  Review  of  October,  1900,  pp.  295  sq. 
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MICHAELMAS  TERM,  1900. 
FIRST    MEETINGS 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Prof.  Bevan's  rooms, 
Trinity  College,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  18,  1900,  at  4.15  p.m.,  Dr 
PosTGATE,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair : 

1.  The  President,  the  Master  of  St  John's,  not  being  able 
to  be  present,  part  of  his  paper  on  *The  Sources  of  Hermae 
Pastor'  was  read  by  Dr  Postgate*. 

2.  Prof.  Waldstbin  read  a  paper  on  Bacchylides  xi.  43 — 84. 

Prof.  Waldstein  maintained  that  Bacchylides  xi.  43 — 84  bore 
out  the  conclusions  to  which 'he  was  led  by  the  results  of  the 
excavations  of  the  Argive  Heraeum.  While  these  showed  mani- 
festly that  the  Heraeum  was  primarily  related  to  Tiryns  and 
Midea  rather  than  Mycenae  (all  these  sites  being  earlier  than 
Mycenae),  the  evidence  of  the  walls  and  buildings,  as  well  as  of 
the  terra-cottas,  vases  and  other  objects  excavated  at  the  Heraeum, 
showed  that  this  rifxevos  was  older  even  than  Tiryns  and  that, 
before  it  was  a  temple  only,  it  had  been  a  fortified  city,  the 
political  centre  of  the  earliest  *'Argos." 

The  passage  in  Bacchylides  praises  Artemis  for  the  healing 
of  the  daughters  of  Proetus  from  madness  inflicted  upon  them  by 
Hera.  The  story  of  thi.«  madness  and  its  cause  are  used  by  the 
poet  to  insert  as  an  episode  the  story  of  the  foundation  and 
fortification  of  Tiryns.  The  sacrilege  of  the  daughters  brings 
their  father's  walled  city  into  strong  contrast  with  the  older  city 
of  Argos,  the  political  and  religious  centre  of  previous  Argive, 
rulers — namely,  the  Heraeum.  The  sacrilege  is  recounted  11.  43 
— 46,  and  the  disparagement  of  wealth  in  tl^e  precinct  of  Hera 
(whither  they  have  gone)  is  contrasted  with  that  of  their  father's 
city  (whence  they  came). 

He  examined  the  other  versions  of  the  crime  (Apoliod.  Bibl. 
II.  2,  2)  and  maintained  that  in  the  version  here  followed  the 
point  refeiTed  to  is  the  walls  of  the  two  cities.  For  from  1.  58 
on  the  strife  between  Proetus  and  Acrisius  is  given  chiefly  to 
account  for  the  building  of  the  new  Cyclopean  walls  at  Tiryns — 
which  had  then  been  founded  for  ten  years  since  they  left  ^co<^i\c9 
Argos,  the  older  political  and  religious  centre — the  Heraeum ; 
and  in  the  lines  following  1.  64,  the  accent  is  laid  upon  the 
building  of  these  walls.  The  new  city  is  contrasted  with  the  old 
city  of  Argos,  the  "holy"  city.     That  this  Argos  was  also  a  dty 

1  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  November  13,  1900. 

2  This  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  Philology^  Vol.  xxvu, 
p.  276  flf. 
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is  shown  in  that  the  same  attributes  are  used  as  with  Tiryns; 
while  Tip-vvOuov  aarv  Xiwova-a  corresponds  to  ^co^iXcs  Xittovtcs 
"Afyyos  again  repeated  in  1.  81. 

Our  excavations  of  the  Heraeum  have  shown  the  earliest  and 
rudest  walls  of  smaller  stones  (corresponding  to  the  lowest  layers 
of  Hissarlik)  for  houses  and  peribolus  which  antedate  the  Cyclo- 
pean supporting  wall  of  the  temple  constructed  in  the  time  when 
Tiryns  set  the  example  for  such  structures. 


SECOND   MEETING\ 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  Thursday,  November  1 , 
1900,  at  4.15  P.M.,  in  Prof.  Bevan's  rooms,  Trinity  College,  the 
President  (the  Master  op  St  John's)  in  the  Chair : 

Mr  Nairn  read  part  of  his  paper  on  some  passages  of  Pindar. 
— The  numbering  of  Gildersleeve  is  adopted  for  Olympiaus  and 
Pythians,  that  of  Christ  for  Neraeans  and  Isthmians. 

Ol.  1  62—4. 

The  unmetrical  reading  of  the  best  MSS.,  olatv  a<t>Ovrov  \  Oiarav 
avTov,  for  which  OiJKav,  Oiv  vlv  have  been  suggested  in  v,  64,  may 
have  arisen  from  oto-tv  aaf^Oirov  f  lo-o-av,  cf.  lo-a-avro  at  Pyth.  4  204 
explained  by  IxTio-av.  f  c  has  disappeared  in  the  text,  as  so  often 
in  Homer,  but  avrov  seems  to  be  a  gloss  on  it  before  it  fell  out. 

01.  1  103  sqq. 

For  icaXcov  Tc  Ihpiv  a/ta  (unmetrical)  of  the  MSS.  k.  t.  l  dfi<^i 
i.e.  Ihpiv  afi<ln  Kakwv  was  suggested.  At  Nem.  9  52  dfia  has  been 
corrupted  to  d/A<^i:  AMAI  to  AM^I,  v.  Schroder's  Introduction 
p.  37.  For  the  use  of  d/x^i  by  poetical  fulness  of  expression  cf. 
01.  12  8. 

Similarly  at  01.  1  113  Schroder  is  probably  right  in  conjec- 
turing the  missing  preposition  to  be  not  hr  but  afi<l>  which 
was  exposed  to  accident  before  AAA[0ISI.  Maur.  Schmidt  has 
already  proposed  a/x<^(  at  v.  104,  but  he  coupled  d/x^l  icai  Swdfiei 
(which  he  read  for  Svvafiiv). 

Ol.  2  86  sqq. 

The  passage  cited  from  Simplicius'  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
De  Caelo  by  Schroder  seems  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  reading 
other  than  yapmrov.  The  words  are  (p.  42  17  Hbg.),  Kopa^, 
/iSXXov  8c  K0X0109,  aKpavra  yapvoftcvo?  A  to?  irpb^  opvL\a  Oelov  Kara 
ULi'Sapov,  Here  the  participle  yapvofifvo^  is  required  by  the  turn 
of  the  sentence :  restoring  the  Indicative  we  have  yapvcrat  (read 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  Universittf  Reporter^  December  4,  1900. 
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by  Tycho  Mommsen,  who  assumed  Schema  Pindaricwm),  The 
use  of  the  Singular  xdpa^  in  Simplicius  possibly  points  to  a  form 
KopaKo^  (cited  in  L.  and  S.,  only  however  as  the  name  of  a  fish). 
The  change  is  a  very  simple  one,  E  to  O,  and  we  could  then  strike 
out  the  present  passage  from  the  list  of  instances  of  Schema 
Pindaricum  by  regarding  yapverat  as  under  the  influence  of  the 
neighbouring  KopaKo^s.  Assuming  yapverai  to  be  proved  to  have 
existed  we  cannot  regard  yapverov  as  due  to  conscious  change,  for 
no  one  would  wilfully  have  replaced  the  singular  by  the  dual 
which  only  made  the  construction  more  difficult.  Rather  the 
abbreviation  for  -rai  must  have  been  misread  as  -tov  :  see  MuUer's 
Handbuch  vol.  i.*  p.  323,  and  compare  the  reading  of  B  in  w. 
91 — 2  below,  Tavwats  av8darofi€v  for  avSdarofiat,  also  that  of  J)  at 
Isth.  1  15,  Kol  Tabv  for  koI  rd. 

01.  2  107—8. 

For    KpV<f>OV    T€    OifJiiV    CO-XcOV    KaKoL^    I    €pyOiq'     CTTCt    ij/dflflOS    K.T.X. 

we  should  perhaps  read  epyon;  ctti*  ij/dfifio^  k.t.X.  (Kaibel  ^pyot^  cir'* 
€t...):  for  the  anastrophe  cf.  01.  3  6,  P.  5  124,  Bacchylides  7  8 
(Blass). 

01.  9  13  sqq. 

Following  the  Schol.  modem  editors  interpret  c  kol  viov  in 
V.  15  of  Opus  and  her  son  (citizen).  Clearly  c  must  be  Ephar- 
mostus  and  viov  Lampromachus  (v.  90).  The  latter  was  probably 
TratStica  to  the  former,  who  afterwards  adopted  him  :  in  that  case 
V,  67  6€t6v  viov  and  perhaps  v.  82  ©cVios  yovo^  (I.  0.  Kovpos)  may  be 
Mezgerian  responsions. 

Pyth.  2  7—9. 

KCiVas  is  very  tame  as  referred  to  itojXovs  which  has  an  epithet 
in  troiKiXavLovs.  Read  probably  KeiVas  <t€>  iv  k.t.X.,  taking  Ktiva^ 
as  resumptive  of  as  i.e.  'AprcfttSos.  iv  =  'reposing  on,'  and 
dyavaLoriv  now  has  its  proper  meaning  when  referred  to  the 
goddess.  If  Hiero  had  steered  his  own  chariot  to  victory  we 
should  have  heard  more  of  it. 

Pyth.  2  90  sqq. 

Some  of  the  difficulty  is  removed  from  this  passage  if  we 
take  wpoa-Oe — -n-plv  k.t.A..  to  mean  *  until'  not  *  before.'  *The 
envious  grasping  at  an  unfair  portion'  (metaphor  from  a  balance) 
*stab  themselves  with  their  jealousy  until  they  are  gratified  in 
their  desire.' 

Nem.  7  60. 

The  MS.  rea(Kng  crvveo-is  should  be  kept:  'prudence  does  not 
diminish  the  zest  for  adventure  upon  which  you  have  embarked.' 
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THIRD   MEETING*. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  Thursday,  November  15, 
1900,  at  4.15  P.M.,  in  Prof.  Bevan*s  rooms,  Trinity  College,  the 
President  (the  Master  of  St  John's)  in  the  Chair : 

R  Harrison,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr  W.  Headlam  communicated  notes  on  Aeschylus:  Agam. 
149  Orfp^v  oppiKoXoKj  elwep  rivd,  tovtcdv...  'confirm,  if  ever  any, 
the  portents  of  these  fowls':  see  Blaydes  on  Ar.  Thesm.  1155, 
Nuh,  356. — 330  Xoyov?  8*  ctKOVcrai  rov(r8c...8iavcKc3^  Oikoifi  av,  Icos 
Aeyots,  ^oXtv 'as  long  as  you  continue  speaking*;  compare  Soph. 
Phil,  1330,  4/.  1117,  a  C.  1361,  and  Plat.  Gorg,  458  D.— 385  dprj 
should  be  etpi;,  a  word  used  by  Aesch.  in  Supp.  86  (and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  as  Cho.  161):  Trc^^avrat  8*  tKTLvovar*  \  aToXfmJTaiv  oiprj\ 
irvcoKTwv  fiel^ov  tj  8iKai(i)9  'manifest  wages  of  their  sin  is  now  the 
havoc  done  on  arrogant  spirits':  compare  Weil's  note  and  Eur. 
H.F,  749— 802.— 422  aXXtor'  d^tyrjficvuiv  'sitting  apart  in  grief 
inexorable'? — 642  )(iap\s  17  rifi-T;  ^coiv  means  ;^cDpt?  ^ccov  icmv  ij 
T1/A17  'that  observance  is  separate  from  gods  of  heaven,'  who  are 
often  specially  implied  in  Aesch.  and  elsewhere  by  the  term  0€ol 
or  dOdvarou — 971  "xpovos  8'  cttci  Trpvfivrjaritov  ^uv€/x,^oA.a?  if/afifjia^ 
dya  wapnj<l>rjcr€v  (from  irap-a^^ojia)  'since  the  cables  cast  out  from 
the  stem  were  chafed  along  the  sandy  shore';  cf.  Val.  Flacc.  ii. 
428,  Stat  Theh,  iv.  25,  Ov.  TrisL  iii.  9.  13,  Eur.  LT,  1313  sqq. 
— 975  KoX  TO  p.\v  TTpo  )(f)rffJtjdT(i}V  KTrjariiov  okvovv  paXtav  <r<l>€v^va^ 
dv  fvfierpov  (as  to  fi€v  8c8i09  ai5T0i5...T0  8c  Oaptrovv  in  Thuc.  i.  36 
and  the  like).  'Now  let  but  Reluctance  on  account  of  stored 
possession  be  flung  away  with  the  sling  of  temperate  Measure,' 
f.6.  of  TO  fi€Tpov,  Compare  Mr  Wyse's  note  in  Classical  Review 
XIV  p.  5. — Cho,  67  alavTi^  ara  |  8ta<^cpci  tov  oltlov  =  8tayci  'suffers 
the  sinner  to  continue  till  he  is  saturated  with  guilt.' — 71  «^t>- 
PaivovT€^  TOV  I  \€pop.vaTJy  ejecting  KaOatpovre^  as  a  gloss. — 807 
(vXXapoL  8*  €v8iKa>9  wats  d  Matia^,  end  roptararo^y  iroAAa  8*  d/uw^avct 
^cXaik  'since  he  is  most  peneti-ati ug  (or  'lucid')  and  will  bring 
much  to  light  if  he  chooses;...'  In  the  schoL,  koyiwraro^, — 
Eum,  570  Yj  T  ovpavov  (vv  Sidropo^...  cf.  the  schol. — Supp,  249 
means  'in  this  point  alone  will  a  Greek  land  (for  your  native- 
place)  tally  with  conjecture,'  i,e,  'this  is  the  only  detail  that  will 
fit  the  theory  of  your  Grecian  origin.' — 726  Read  with  Tumebus 
y'  (09  for  Twor  (and  so  in  Theb,  624):  cf.  Valckenaer  on  Hdt.  ii. 

1  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  Univernty  Reporter,  December  4,  1900. 
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135. — Fragm.  270  apvrov  or  ipvrov  for  dpoT6v:  cf.  Horn.  X  351 
and  schol.  (Nauck  Trag,  fr,  p.  84). — 206  KovXta^dci?  arftot 
'deadly-parching'  for  kot5  Sta  foi;s:  consult  Schneider  on  Nican- 
der  AUx,  293  and>r.  74.  26. 

Mr  Giles'  paper  on  /acXXod  with  the  Aorist  was  not  read, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
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LAWS 


OP  THE 


Cam^jritige  ^Jtlolofiual  Botitt^, 


1  The  design  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  and  to  publish 
critical  researches  into  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  Tndo- 
European  group  of  nations,  and  to  promote  philological  studies  in 
general. 

2  Any  student  of  philology  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

3  The  annual  subscription  of  each  memtier  of  the  Society  is 
one  guinea,  due  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  A  member 
elected  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  shall,  however,  on  signifying  his 
wish  to  the  Treasurer,  be  permitted  to  pay  no  subscription  for  the 
current  year,  but  in  that  case,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  of  the  Society's  publications  for  that  year. 

4  Any  member  may  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  ten  guineas,  or  after  fifteen  years'  subscriptions 
have  been  paid  by  one  payment  of  five  guineas ;  the  right  to  com- 
pound for  all  future  payments  for  five  guineas  after  ten  years' 
subscriptions  have  been  paid  being  reserved  in  the  case  of 
members  who  have  joined  the  Society  before  Feb.  12,  1891. 

6  Every  member  whose  subscription  for  any  year  is  paid,  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  that 
year. 

6  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society  may  be  proposed  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  at  any 
of  its  ordinary  meetings,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  may  be 
elected  by  bidlot  at  the  next  meeting. 

7  No  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected,  unless  he  have  in 
bis  favour  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 
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8  Distinguished  philological  scholars  who  are  resident  abi  oad 
may  be  elected  honorary  or  corresponding  members  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  members.  They  shall  pay  no  subscription,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Transactions  and  other  documents 
published  or  printed  by  the  Society  and  to  be  present  at  and  to 
communicate  papers  to  the  meetings. 

9  The  general  direction  of  the  Society  shall  be  committed  to 
a  Council,  consisting  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  two  secretaries,  and  not  more  than  twelve  nor  less  than 
seven  other  members.  !E^ach  member  of  the  Council  shall  have 
notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  at  which  not  less  than  five 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

10  All  questions  involving  extraordinary  expenditure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its  general  meetings. 

11  The  president,  treasurer  and  secretaries  and  at  least  three 
ordinary  members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Lent  Term,  the 
three  senior  members  of  the  Council  retiring  annually,  and  the 
president  being  capable  of  being  elected  two  years  in  succession 
and  no  more. 

12  Of  the  three  vice-presidents,  one  shall  retire  annually  by 
rotation,  and  be  incapable  of  re-election  for  the  two  years  next 
following. 

1 3  No  member  whose  subscription  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  read  papers  at  any  meeting. 

14  The  names  of  any  members  whose  subscription  is  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear,  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Society,  and  such  removal  may  be  announced  at  the 
next  general  meeting  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

15  The  president  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  pro  tem., 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
equality  of  numbers  in  any  division. 

16  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
two  auditors,  to  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  Lent  Term. 

17  The  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  at  least  once 
in  each  term ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

18  Members  may  introduce  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
strangers  not  being  resident  members  of  the  University,  who  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  read  communications  to  the 
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19  No  communication  shall  be  read  to  or  published  by  the 
Society  without  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  author's  name. 

20  Any  proposed  change  in  these  laws  shall  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  to  the  Society  at  one 
of  its  general  meetings. 

21  No  law  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  and  no  fresh  law  enacted 
without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 


By  resolutions  of  the  Society  it  is  directed  that  Ordinary  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  shall  begin  at  4.15  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms  and  at  4.45  in  the  hJaster  Term,  and  shall  close  at  5.45  p.m. 
at  the  latest  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  aud  at  6.15  p.m. 
in  the  EJaster  Term,  unless  on  the  motion  of  a  member  to  be  put 
from  the  Chair  it  shall  be  resolved  on  any  occasion  to  extend  the 
meeting  to  a  later  hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Camtrttiflt  Pjilologtcal  ^ociet^* 

LENT    TERM,    1901. 
FIRST    MEETING'. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  8t  John's 
Lodge  on  Thursday,  January  24.  1901,  at  4,15  p.m.,  the  President 
(the  Mabtbr  of  St  John's)  in  the  Chair : 

I,     The  Treasurer's  Accounts  were  submitted  and  passed. 

The  following  Officers  were  elected  : 

President:  Rev.  the  Master  of  St  John's  (re-elected). 

iPeuj  Vice-President:  Mr  Bubkitt. 

Members  of  Council .-  Dr  Jackson,  Dr  Verrall  (re-elected), 

Dr  POSTGATE. 

ffoTU  Treasvrer:  Mr  Wardale  (re-elected). 

Son.  Secretaries:  Mr  Chadwr-k  (re-elected),  Mr  Coknfohd. 

Auditors :  Prof.  Cowbll,  Mr  Nixon  (both  re-elected). 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Auditors  for 
their  SI 


L 


XL     The  Master  of  St  John's  gave  his  presidential  address. 

He  said  the  average  attendance  at  meetings  during  the  past  year 
was  just  over  nine.  In  1897  it  was  nearly  eleven,  the  meetinga 
having  been  larger  than  usual  oo  some  special  occasions.  Four 
new  members  had  been  elected  duriiig  the  past  year,  one  of  whom, 

1  EepottBd  iQ  the  Cambridge  University  Seporter,  February  6,  1901. 
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Mr  Comford,  now  became  Secretary  in  place  of  Mr  Nairn,  who 
had  gone  out  of  residence  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  to 
a  Headmastership.  Nine  members  had  read  papers  during  the 
year,  theological  subjects  being  on  the  agenda  at  three  meetings. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  review  the  progress  of  philo- 
logical studies  during  the  past  year,  making  special  mention  of 
the  Amherst  Papyri.  Some  Cairo  Genizah  Palimpsests  were  on 
the  eve  of  publication,  one  of  which  was  an  impoii^ant  fragment 
of  Origen's  Ilexapla.  Facsimiles  of  the  collected  fragments  of 
Ecdesiasticus  in  Hebrew  had  been  published  by  the  Delegates  of 
the  Clarendon  Press  and  the  Cambridge  Syndics  jointly ;  and  a 
remarkable  Greek  cursive  MS.  of  the  same,  which  compared 
favourably  with  the  great  uncials,  was  now  being  edited  for  the 
Syndics  of  the  Press. 

III.  Prof.  Seeat  read  notes  on  the  history  of  the  words  gti/n 
and  gravy. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  gun  is  fully  explained  in  the  New 
English  Dictionary  by  Mr  Bradley,  who  was  lie  first  to  discover 
it.  The  problem  had  often  occupied  my  attention  in  former  years; 
and,  after  treating  it  from  all  points  of  view  and  considering  all 
the  possibilities,  I  was  driven  to  try  to  connect  it  with  the  numerous 
entries  in  Egilsson's  Icelandic  Dictionary  in  which  the  word  gunn- 
appears  as  a  prefix ;  such  as  gunn-eldr,  flame  of  war,  i.e.  a  sword, 
explained  as  "ignis  Bellonse";  gtmn-heilagrf  "Bellonae  sacer"; 
gunrirlogi,  "flamma  BellonaB,  gladius";  and  the  like.  He  also 
gives:  **gunnr,  fem.  Bellona,"  a  variant  of  ^tZSr,  fem.  (1)  Bellona, 
(2)  pugna.  Vigfusson  gives  only  the  common  sense  of  war,  or 
battle,  without  mention  of  Bellona.  It  also  enters  into  numerous 
personal  names,  such  as  the  fem.  name  Gunn-hildr^  in  which 
both  elements  have  the  same  sense  of  war  or  battle.  That  this 
idea,  unlikely  as  it  seemed,  turned  out  to  be  not  far  wrong,  will 
appear  on  consulting  the  article. 

The  history  of  the  word  gravy  is  almost  unique.  It  is  one 
of  the  extremely  rare  cases  in  which  the  misspelling  of  a  Middle- 
English  word  has  actually  affected  the  pronunciation.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  account  given  in  the  New  English 
Dictionary  is  correct,  viz.  that  the  Mid.  Eng.  graue  {=  grave)  arose 
from  a  misunderstanding  or  misreading  of  the  corresponding  Old 
French  word  gram,e^  used  in  the  same  sense.  Of  course  the  mis- 
taking of  n  for  u  and  of  u  for  n  occurs  hundreds  of  times  in  other 
words;  but  this  usually  affects  only  the  written  form,  not  the 
actual  sound. 

Remarks  were  also  made  on  the  word  Bartlow,  showing  how 
it  was  influenced  by  Norman  pronunciation. 
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SECOND   MEETINGS 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Mr  Nixon's  rooms, 
King's  College,  on  Thursday,  February  7,  1901,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the 
President  (the  Master  op  St  John's)  in  the  Chair : 

1.  Mr  Magni^sson  read  a  paper  on  a  phase  in  the  religion  of 
Iceland  during  the  colonisation  period. 

With  the  colonisation  of  Iceland  there  came  into  existence 
what  seemed  to  be  a  new  phase  of  heathenism,  the  belief  in  the 
supernatural  beings  called  Icmd-vcBttir^  *  laud- wights,'  i.e.  spirits  or 
genii  of  the  soil.  Many  folk-lore  stories  illustrative  of  the  fact 
were  found  embedded  in  the  old  records.  In  the  saga  of  Olaf 
Tryggvason  {Hhr.  i,  ch.  33,  34)  a  wizard,  reviewing  the  country 
with  a  view  to  an  armed  invasion  of  it  by  Harold  Bluetooth,  king 
of  Denmark,  found  all  its  mountains  and  hillocks  swarming  with 
Icmdrvcettivy  *some  great,  others  small,'  in  the  shape  of  dragons, 
snakes,  paddocks  and  adders ;  in  the  shape  of  birds  so  big  that 
their  pinions  spanned  over  a  broad  valley,  with  a  multitude  of 
smaller  birds  following ;  in  the  shape  of  a  bull,  followed  by  a 
host  of  Icmdrvcettir ',  in  the  shape  of  a  giant,  accompanied  by  a 
host  of  other  giants.  These  guardian  hosts  of  four  sovereign 
chieftains,  historically  well  authenticated,  drove  the  wizard  away 
and  saved  the  land  from  the  projected  invasion. — Second-sighted 
men  saw  how  all  the  land-vcettir  followed  one  chief  to  the 
folk-mote,  and  others  when  they  went  out  fishing.  Egill 
Skallagrim8Son.  believing  as  an  Icelander  that  Norway  also  had 
its  own  land-vcBttir,  endeavoured  to  rouse  them  against  the  god- 
descended  dynasty  of  King  Eric  Blood- axe  of  Norway.  By  be- 
wildering their  sense  of  orientation  through  magic  spells,  he  hoped 
to  deprive  Eric  of  the  protection  of  his  patron  gods — an  incident 
which  showed  that  the  Icmd-vcettir  were  held  to  be  powers 
independent  of  the  sway  of  the  gods.  The  account  given  in 
Eyrbyggja  saga  of  Thorolf 's  veneration  for  the  land-vcettir  showed 
that  they  were  believed  to  be  beings  of  ideal  purity  and  delicacy; 
their  hallowed  precincts  must  not  be  looked  at  with  an  unwashen 
face;  no  bloodshed,  no  filth  must  defile  their  abode.  When  their 
worshippers  turn  Christian,  they  sorrowfully  upbraid  them  for 
their  faithless  conduct;  but  their  severest  rebuke  is  that  they  are 
rewarded  evil  for  good. — The  preamble  to  the  heathen  code  of 
laws  from  a.d.  927  provided  that  men  should  not  put  to  sea  from 
abroad  (for  Iceland)  with  figure-headed  ships ;  but  if  they  did  so, 
they  should  take  down  the  figure-heads  before  coming  in  sight  of 
land,  and  not  sail  up  to  the  land  with  gaping  heads  or  yawning 
snouts,  lest  the  land-vcettir  should  take  fright  thereat.  Such  a 
preamble  to  the  common  law  of  the  land  proved  that  the  real 

'  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  February  12,  1901. 
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religion  of  the  people  centred  in  these  spirits  of  the  soil.  The 
old  gods  only  received  the  formal  temple  worship,  which  was 
traditional,  and  in  its  character  rather  social  and  political  than 
devotional. 

The  evolution  of  this  peculiar  religion  was  capable  of  explana- 
tion :  violent  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  stupendous  glacier 
floods,  the  long  wintry  darkness,  the  tempestuous  snow-storms, 
the  polar  ice  enveloping  the  shores  and  turning  spring  into  a 
severe  winter,  nipping  everything  in  the  bud — all  these  things 
were  dismayingly  new  to  the  colonists.  The  old  gods  were  of  no 
avail  here.  The  powers  of  nature  were  independent  of  them. 
These  powers  must  be  propitiated,  and  thus  the  humbled  heart  of 
man  discovered  the  delicate,  pure,  well-disposed  land-vcetti/r. 

2.  Mr  Chadwick  read  a  paper  on  Saoso  GrammaticuSy  iv, 
p.  161  ff. 

He  tried  to  show  that  there  was  no  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Danish  version  of  the  story  of  Offa  was  derived  from  England. 
Not  only  the  precise  localisation  of  several  of  the  events  recorded 
in  the  story,  but  also  the  proper  names,  when  taken  as  a  whole, 
pointed  distinctly  to  a  survival  of  the  legend  in  Slesvig  or 
Holstein,  at  first  among  the  non-Danish  part  of  the  population. 
It  was  therefore  probable  that  the  two  versions  of  the  story  had 
survived  independently  since  the  sixth  century.  Proceeding  to 
discuss  the  probable  date  of  Offa's  reign,  he  put  forwai'd  the  view 
that  the  Danish  authorities  had  made  a  mistake  in  placing  the 
seat  of  Athislus'  government  in  Sweden.  Since  he  attacks 
Wermundus*  kingdom  (i.e.  Angel)  from  the  south,  he  may  very 
well  be  identical  with  Eadgils,  king  of  the  Myrgingas.  The  latter 
was  a  contemporary  of  Eormenric,  who  seems  to  have  reigned 
from  about  340  to  370.  Offa's  reign  will  therefore  fall  into  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  This  agrees  with  the  date 
which  Miillenhoff  obtained  by  counting  the  generations  in  the 
Mercian  genealogy. 


THIRD    MEETING*. 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Mr  Nixon's  rooms. 
King's  College,  on  Thursday,  February  21,  1901,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the 
President  (the  Master  of  St  John's)  in  the  Chair : 

1.  Prof.  Bey  AN  read  a  Paper  on  the  relation  which  exists 
between  three  verbal  roots  found  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  namely 
Pjiy,  Pj^y  and  ^y\     It  is  commonly  held   that  the  first  of  these, 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter ,  March  5, 1901, 
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which  means  "to  fly/'  has  no  connection  with  the  second  and 
third,  hoth  of  which  mean  "to  swoon"  or  "to  be  exhausted."  It 
is  held  furthermore  that  the  root  ^^V  is  secondary,  being  formed 
by  metathesis  from  ^\  so  that  the  three  roots  may  be  reduced 
to  two,  ^iy  and  ^\  which  are  fundamentally  distinct.  There 
is  reason  to  think  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  three  roots  are 
essentially  one,  that  the  jprimitive  or  at  least  the  oldest  discover- 
able meaning  is  "  to  fly,*'  and  that  ^^P  is  not  formed  from  ^^  but 
vice  versd. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  in  the  cognate  languages 
we  find  no  distinct  trace  of  a  root  ^  meaning  "to  swoon"  or 
"  to  be  exhausted,"  for  the  real  signitication  of  the  rare  Arabic 
verb  iJ^>  which  has  often  been  cited  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  ^^,  is  so  uncertain  that  it  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of 
an  argument.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  clear  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  root  ^l^V  which  combines  the  meanings  "to  fly " 

and  "to  swoon."     Thus  in  Syriac  the  verb    *^^   Imperf.  .^o^Jk 

7 

often  means  "to  swoon,"  while  the  substantive  ^^o^.  means 

"birds"  (Hebr.  ^w).  In  Arabic  also  wJ^  must  once  have 
meant  "birds,"  but  in  Arabic  literature  it  seems  to  be  used  only 
in  the  derived  sense  of  "an  omen"  (Greek  oitavos) ;   for  instance, 

the  phrase  ^^  j^  "may  thy  fortune  be  good!"  is  synonymous 


'jO^'^x  Ox 


with   ^j^  j^^  in  which  latter  case  ^JU,  the  ordinary  Arabic 

word  for  "  birds,"  is  employed. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  name  root 
should  have  two  such  afiparently  diflferent  meanings  as  that  of 
"flying"  and  "swooning."  In  order  to  answer  this  question  we 
must  examine  the  other  terms  by  which  the  idea  of  "swooning" 
is  expressed  in  the  Semitic  languages. 

Of  the  words  which  are  used  for  "swooning"  several  properly 
mean  "to  be  covered  up,"  "to  be  enveloped."     Thus  in  Arabic 

the  most  usual  phrase  for  "  he  swooned  "  is  aJLc  .  JL^^  literally 

"a  covering  was  put  over  him."  Similarly  the  verbs  H^i^r^H  and 
^OT"!!  are  employed  in  Hebrew.  These  expressions  obviously 
refer  to  the  feeling  of  darkness  which  precedes  a  swoon.  But 
the  Arabs  likewise  employ  the   metaphor  of  "flying"   in  this 

connection.     They  say  not  only  aJUU  jlb  "his  reason  flew  away" 

and  o[p  ^  "his  heart  flew  away,"  but  also  jLb  "he  flew  away" 

(e.g.  ;»-jA)t  ^>*  ^-5^    >l^    Al-Fakhrl   ed.    Derenbourg   p.  286). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  very  early  times  such  phrases 
were  meant  to  be  taken  literally;  the  phenomenon  of  uncon- 
sciousness was  explained  as  due  to  the  flying  away  of  the  soul, 
which  among  primitive  peoples  is  habitually  conceived  as  a  kind 
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of  bii'd.  It  therefore  seems  probable  that  the  Hebrew  verbs  ^.^J? 
and  WJ  " to  swoon '*  are  simply  variations  of  ^W  "to  fly."  We 
may  presume  that  originally  the  soul,  not  the  individual  in  the 
strict  sense,  was  the  subject  of  the  verb,  and  that  afterwards,  in 
accordance  with  a  tendency  which  operates  in  most  languages, 
the  Hebrews  applied  to  the  individual  as  a  whole  what  applied 
properly  to  a  part  of  him.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  only  once 
find  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  original  form  of 
the  phrase,  namely  in  Jer.  iv.  31  (TW  nfljg) ;  but  np."[fi  B^^J  "a 
fainting  soul"  occurs  twice  (Jer.  xxxi.  24,  Prov.  xxv.  25).  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  synonymous  verb  ^Ipy^O  sometimes 
has   as  its   subject  the  individual    himself,  sometimes   the    soul 

({^D;.),  the  spirit  (nn),  or  the  heart  (3!?). 


2.  Mr  BuRKiTT  read  a  paper  on  the  age  of  Codex  Bobiensis 
{k\  a  MS  containing  the  latter  half  of  S.  Mark's  Gospel,  followed 
by  the  first  half  of  S.  Matthew's,  in  a  Latin  version  practically 
identical  with  that  found  in  the  quotations  of  S.  Cyprian. 

The  reasons  for  dating  k  in  the  4th  rather  than  in  the  5th  or 
6th  centuries  may  be  grouped  under  (1)  General  Appearance, 
(2)  Handwriting,  (3)  Spelling.  The  antiquity  of  the  ax^tual 
readings  is  not  in  itself  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  MS,  as  it 
is  conceivable  (though  hardly  probable)  that  k  might  have  been 
copied  from  a  very  much  older  MS.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
remarked  that  k  is  the  only  MS  of  the  Gospels  in  Latin,  of  which 
more  than  four  leaves  survive,  that  is  entirely  free  from  the  late 
and  vulgar  use  of  secus  for  irapa. 

(1)  General  Appearance. — The  page  is  nearly  square 
(18*7  X  16*7  cm.)  with  only  one  column  of  14  lines,  something 
like  the  (?)  5th  century  fragments  of  Jeremiah  at  St.  Gallon, 
which  have  15  lines.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  Bembine  Terence, 
but  in  the  Terence  the  letters  are  smaller,  the  lines  are  sense- 
lines,  and  there  are  more  in  a  page.  The  unlikeness  of  A;  in 
general  effect  to  the  numerous  fragments  of  Gospel  MSS  of  the  5th 
and  6th  centuries  is  an  indication  of  superior  antiquity.  The 
title  of  S.  Mark  is  euangelium  •  cata  •  marcum  . 

(2)  Handwriting. — "The  text/'  as  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
says,  "is  the  work  of  a  very  firm  and  practised  hand  like  that  of 
a  professional  scribe."  It  is  also  a  natural  hand,  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  the  tremulousness  of  age  or  of  the  timidity  of  inexperience 
— nothing  to  suggest  that  the  scribe  ever  paused  in  his  work.  It 
is  therefore  unlikely  that  k  was  copied  from  a  MS  of  antiquated 
style,  or  that  it  was  intended  to  be  antiquated  in  appeai*ance. 

The  shape  of  the  letters  is  transitional  between  those  in  the 
3rd  century  vellum  fragment  from  Oxyrhynchus  {0.  P,  i,  p.  60) 
and  the  well-known  5th  century  uncial,  such  as  the  Vienna  Livy. 
This  is  especially  true  of  e  and  D.  Other  indications  which  forbid 
a  later  date  than  450  a.d.  are  the  small  space  taken  up  by  s  and 
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T,  the  small  open  bow  of  p,  the  small  space  taken  by  p  (the 
sagitta  of  which  is  on  the  middle  of  the  line),  and  the  straightness 
of  the  left-hand  stroke  of  M.    The  contractions  also  suggest  a  very 

early  date  for  ^,  especially  dom  (also  dom",  dom',  etc.). for  domirvus 
and  its  cases,  and  the  singular  use  of  the  monogram  for  Chriatua 
instead  of  xps. 

(3)  Spelling,  etc, — The  sciibe  of  k  was  not  only  vigorous  but 
also  careless,  and  apparently  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  Gospel 
text^.  It  is  not  that  he  is  altogether  ignorant  of  Latin :  his 
mistakes  generally  make  Latin  words,  but  he  does  not  seem  at 
home  with  Christian  phraseology.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  he 
writes  ueni  ad  regnum.  tuum  (Matt  vi  10);  cum.  Petro  he  writes 
Giim,  ptiero  (Mc  xvi  8  ad  Jin.),  On  the  other  hand  he  twice  brings 
in  Pagan  Deities:  "he  calleth  Elias"  appears  as  Helion  twcat  (Mc 
XV  34),  and  "How  much  doth  a  man  differ  from  a  sheep"  is  made 
into  Qtujmto  ergo  differi  homo  loue  (Matt  xii  12).  Thus  the  name 
of  Jupiter  was  still  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  when  k  was  being 
written. 

Editors  of  k  have  looked  too  much  to  palaeographical  confusion 
instead  of  to  careless  haste  as  the  cause  of  blunders  such  as  these. 
The  only  thing  ascertainable  about  the  exemplar  from  which  k 
was  copied  is  that  it  had  a  form  of  long  f,  whereby  "s"  is 
confused  with  "i"  and  with  "f."  But  this  is  true  of  many 
ancient  hands  (e.g.  Pal,  Soc,  i,  vol.  iii,  plate  159,  a  written  tablet 
from  Pompeii). 

When  we  turn  from  mere  misreadings  to  actual  spellings  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  classical  world :  the  standard  of  k  is  not  far 
off  from  that  of  the  Ambrosian  Palimpsest  of  Plautus  (^A),  This 
is  all  the  greater  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  k,  as  Mss  of  Plautus 
might  be  presumed  to  preserve  archaic  spellings,  which  were 
antiquated  before  Latin  Christianity  was  in  existence.  The 
following  spellings,  common  to  k  and  the  mss  of  Plautus,  are  not 
found  even  in  the  best  mss  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  a  work  repre- 
isenting  Christian  scholarship  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century : 
beniuolus,  cf  Ter  Hec  761  and  maliuoli  Stick  385;  deuorsoria, 
cf  True  697  ^C  (hiat  A);  inlutis  manibus,  Poen  316;  moni- 
mentum,  Lucr  vi  242,  etc.;  nOUm  (Matt  ix  17  k),  Pseud  434  A ; 
optume  (Mc  x  17  A;),  optuma  (Matt  xiii  48  k),  Trin  61,  486,  hut 
optimi  Trin  1069  A  rell,  optumus  1070  A ;  parUOlis,  Poen  896, 
Stick  161  A ;  pos  nos  (Matt  xv  23  k),  cf  Trin  975  B  G  (hiat  A)^; 
simlllare,  c/  adsimulare  Poen  590,  etc. ;  thensaurum,  Trin  750 ; 
thus,  Poen  451  A;  uolimus,  True  192  A,  Psmd  233  A  (not  Poen 
639,  642  A,  Stick  142).  To  these  we  may  add  ciuitast  (Matt  v 
35  k),  similest  (Matt  xiii  31  k),  as  often  in  Plautus;  also  im 

*  See 'the  story  of  the  Tribute-money  (Mc  xii  17) :  Dicit  illis  •  redditae 

quaerunt  caesaris  caesarieque  sunt  di  do  et  admirati  sunt  super  eum ! 
^  See  also  Munro's  note  to  Lucr  iv  1186. 
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mare  (Matt  xiii  47,  Mc  xi  23  A;),  cf  im  Boetiam  Livy  xlii  adjm^ 
cod.  Vindob.  1/3.  If  we  were  to  add  those  spellings  which  are 
found  only  in  a  few  of  the  best  Vulgate  mss  the  list  might  be 
greatly  incFQased :  e.g.  praegnas,  Triic  199,  389  f;  holus;  uolpes; 
all,  alii  (dat.),  for  the  vulgar  alio^  is  rarer  in  Christian  documents 
than  might  have  been  expected. 


EASTER    TERM,    1901. 

FIRST  MEETINGS 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  Dr  Sandys'  house, 
(Merton  House,  Queens'  Road),  on  Thursday,  May  9,  1901,  at 
4.45  P.M.,  the  President  (the  Master  op  St  John's)  in  the  Chair: 

Mr  Westlake  read  a  paper  on  "The  Affinities  of  the  Basque 
Language." 

The  Basque  language  evidently  on  examination  belongs  in  the 
first  place  to  the  great  Ural-Altaic  Family ;  in  the  second  place 
it  was  originally  a  close  relative  to  the  great  Ugro-Finnic  group. 
It  shares  its  numeral  system  as  well  as  its  pronominal  system 
with  Ugro-Finnic. 

Its  phonological  laws  strongly  recall  those  of  Ugrian.  It  also 
shows  a  great  likeness  to  Akkadian.  Its  three  main  distinguishing 
phonological  laws  are  these  : 

(1)  Ugro-Finnic  initial  guttural  k  becomes  in  Basque  the 
originally  aspirate  continuant  A,  e.g.  Finnic  kolme^  kolm,  kolmo, 
Vogul  korom,  Magyar  harom,  Basque  hirur;  Finnic  kdmen^  hume^ 
Basque  Aarwar  (root  ka-mana) -y  Finnic  kuolen,  Magyar  halniy 
Basque  hU  or  hir^  "to  die." 

(2)  The  same  guttural  appears  intervocalically  as  a  voiced 
guttural  spirant  g  in  Basque,  e.g.  -ga  in  higa^  "they  two," 
dual  of  hiy  3rd  person  pronoun ;  Ugric  dual  suffix  -k- :  Ugro- 
Finnic  original  kakti  **two."  (Compare  Indo-Germanic  duou, 
"two.")  Basque  egun^  "day,"  Akkadian  kun^  Turkic  guriy 
Tartar  kun;  Basque  eder  "beautiful,"  Vogul  dtdVy  Ostiak  efer, 
eder-,  U.F.  root  tcm  "power,"  Basque  ediw,  kar  (Akk.  ga/r-\ 
"  do,"  Basque  egin, 

(3)  A  slightly  pronounced  intervocalic  l,  or  w,  becomes 
Basque  r;  kolme,  Basque  hirur;  Finnish  lume  "snow,"  Basque 
eltf>r,  edur,  erv/r ;  h)ira/rg%  h)idergi,  "moon"  =  "dead  light,"  root 

1  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  May  28,  1901. 
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kol  (in  meaning  **to  sleep"?).  The  I  in  this  remains  in  Ugro- 
Finnic,  but  the  n  becomes  L  Basque  bortz,  "five,"  ha-mar^ 
"ten"  (=2x5),  Mordvinian  vote,  kdmen^  Finnic  viisi,  kymmen&n, 
Akkadian  bum,  "ten." 

Connected  with  these  are  what  may  be  called  three  vocalic 
laws : 

(1)  Hoots  commonly  prefix  an  e  as  in  Ugrian,  bat  not  in 
Finnic:  e.g.  egun,  "day";  egin,  "do,"  edin,  "be  able"  &c. 

(2)  When  this  is  prefixed  to  roots  already  aspirate  by  law, 
they  become  voiceless  mutes,  provided  the  law  of  voicing  be  dead : 
ekcMf',  "carry,"  etor-,  "come."  , 

(3)  a  before  r+cons.  >o:  bortz,  "five,"  but  hmnar,  "ten"; 
zortZf  "eight"  (root  «an,  sar).  In  certain  cases  Basque  answers 
with  a  reduced  vowel  i  to  all  Ugro-Finnic  vowels:  hi/ruvy  "three," 
of.  holme. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  law  as  to  intervocalic  r  is  an 
universal  one:  deabruy  "devil"  (diabolus) ;  zer^c,  "heaven" 
(coelum). 

m  after  a  sharp  sibilant  becomes  p  in  zazpi  (=8a8pi),  "seven," 
for  sasmi  (U.F.  seitsemdn,  seitse,  sizem,  sizim,  Akkadian  siesna). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  as  in  b-at,  "one,"  bi-ga,  "two,"  U.F. 
akt  etc.,  in  laur  for  niel,  hama/r,  "ten,"  Basque  carries  an  a- 
vocalism  through  its  numerals  where  not  interfered  with  by 
Vocalic  Law  3,  as  in  bortz,  zortz. 

Traces  of  further  laws  might  be  remarked  but  are  too 
numerous  for  insertion  here. 

Five,  ten  and  twenty  are  correlatives  as  really  in  U.  Finnic : 
"ten"  =  2  X  5,  whilst  hogei,  "twenty,"  is  either  from  kak,  kok^  "to 
heap  up,  complete,"  or  from  kak,  *'two";  40  =  twice-twenty.  The 
relationship  between  ^ve  and  ten  stands  clearer  in  Basque  than  in 
U.F.,  for  the  latter  changes  the  stressed  n  here  to  t.  This  is 
evidently  a  relic  of  an  early  "hand"  or  "five"  counting  system. 

The  suffixes  are  mainly  to  be  found  within  the  Ugro-Finnic 
group,  though  at  least  one  or  two  apparently  occur  only  in 
Akkadian.  There  are  three  suffixes  of  plural  meaning,  two  of 
which  are  verbal.  The  use  of  the  bare  stem  before  numerals  is 
common  to  Basque  with  other  Ural-Altaic  groups. 

The  verb  clearly  points  out  to  us  that  Basque  separated  from  its 
sister  groups  when  the  postpositive  Finnic  declension  had  not 
yet  appeared,  and  when  the  verb  was  just  passing  from  the  simple 
prepositive,  as  in  many  Mongolic  dialects,  to  the  postpositive. 
The  language  eventually  was  constrained  by  phonetic  changes, 
which  would  otherwise  have  involved  ambiguity  in  the  pronouns, 
and  by  its  use  of  a  prepositive  pronominal  object,  to  remain 
midway  between  prepositiveness  and  postpositiveness,  until  the 
periphrastic  conjugation  has  begun  to  threaten  both  forms  of 
conjugation. 
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SECOND  MEETINGS 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  Dr  Sandys'  house 
(Merton  House,  Queens'  Road)  on  Thursday,  May  30,  1901,  at 
4.45  P.M.,  Dr  Sandys  in  the  Chair : 

I.  Mr  Ward  ALE  read  notes  on  the  following  passages  of 
Lucretius : 

a.     i.  839,  840. 

Bentieys  emendation  to  aurae,  awram^  in  these  lines  is  sup- 
ported by  Aristotle,  de  caelo  3.  3,  and  de  generatione  et  corruptione 
1.  1,  both  of  which  passages  appear  to  be  based  upon  the  same 
words  of  Anaxagoras  as  these  lines  of  Lucretius.  From  the 
phrase  of  Diogenes  Laertius — €k  roiv  \lrriyiJLaTtiiv  Xcyo/xcvcov  rov 
^pvaov  (rvvea-TdvaL — it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  ijnjyfMi  was 
used  for  the  6fioLOfi€p€^  generally,  and  that  Lucretius  is  here 
translating  it  by  mica,  mica,  in  any  case,  was  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  atomus  by  the  Epicureans;  see  Seneca,  de  Benefidis 
iv.  19  §  3. 

p.     ii.  415. 

The  sense  necessitates  our  taking  taetra  cadavera  (the  bodies 
of  dead  animals)  as  the  subject  of  torrent,  the  object  being  nares. 
If  torrent  be  impossible  in  this  context,  torqrient  may  be  sug- 
gested :  compare  Heinsius'  emendation  of  torretque  JlageUis  in 
iii.   1019. 

y.     iii.  284. 

In  the  passage  beginning  at  line  258  Lucretius  emphatically 
asserts  (i)  that  the  soul-atoms  of  each  type  must  be  in  immediate 
contiguity,  (ii)  that  the  nameless  element  latet  penitus.  He  seems 
to  have  regarded  the  soul-atoms  as  combined  in  quartettes — each 
atom  of  the  vis  inohUis  being  surrounded  by  atoms  of  the  other 
elements.  Character  is  determined  by  the  prominence  of  atoms 
of  this  or  that  sort ;  if  aliis  in  line  284  be  taken  as  a  dative  the 
correction  to  alias  is  unnecessary. 

8.     iu.  385. 

The  spider's  web  having  been  mentioned  already,  vestis  appears 
to  mean  the  cast  off  skin  of  the  spider  (compare  iii.  614  and  iv.  61, 
and  the  use  of  tunica  in  iv.  58),  although  we  may  surmise  that 
the  poet  has  mistaken  the  skin  of  the  spider's  victims  for  the 
skin  of  the  spider  itself. 

II.  Mr  ScHULHOP  read  a  note  on  Sappho  ii.  8  : 

In  the  text  of '  Longinus,'  where  this  poem  is  preserved,  the 
words  of  the  whole  are  written  contiuuously  without  division  of 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  Jane  11,  1901. 
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verses,  though  with  colon-stops.     The  sentence  constituting  our 
passage  (11.  7,  8)  appears,  in  the  best  MS.,  P  (Parisinus  cent,  x.) 

(09  I  yap  <ri8(o  ^Spo^co)?  ftc  ^(ovas  ovBkv  ir    cticci. 

There  is,  as  appears  from  Prof.  Rhys  Roberts'  Apparatus 
Criticus,  no  sign  after  the  a  which  precedes  tSw  of  any  apostrophe- 
sign,  such  as  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  MS.  when  a  vowel  is  elided: 
that  is,  the  MS.  reading  is  not  a  tSw,  and  thus,  so  far  as  MS. 
tradition  goes,  one  correction  is  as  good  as  another.  Of  the 
three  proposed  corrections  of  1.  7  (i)  Hermann's  <os  yap  curtSo), 
adopted  by  Seidler  and  Hoffmann,  though  palaeographically 
probable,  involving  only  a  loss  of  the  compendium  for  «  before 
0-,  yields  poor  syntax,  as  also  does  (ii)  Abrens',  palaeographically 
improbable,  ws  o-c  yap  ftScu,  adopted  by  Weir  Smyth  and  Rhys 
Roberts:  neither  being  good  Greek  for  'when  I  behold  thee'; 
while,  further,  the  former  halts  for  lack  of  a  pronoun-object  to 
the  verb  and  the  latter  limps  and  betrays  itself  by  the  postpone- 
ment of  yap  to  the  third  place.  On  the  other  hand  (iii)  Bergk's 
(US  yap  €vlSov  )8po;(€(os  (re,  tjxtiva^j  however  it  may  be  condemned 
as  dialectically  unsound  or  *  incorrect'  by  comparative  philologists 
at  present,  gives  faultless  grammar  as  well  as  a  beautiful  rhythm; 
and  is  therefore  worth  considering,  even  though  it  might  be 
necessary  to  obtain  a  form,  acceptable  to  the  philologists,  other 
than  €vlSov,  but  with  the  same  meaning.  We  however  then 
desiderate  a  past  tense  in  ajwdosi,  and  therefore  look  at  cticct, 
which   has  been  variously  interpreted   as   meaning  'is  like,'  or 

*  comes':  the  latter,  now  the  usual,  view  involving  lexicographic 
difficulties  and,  after  all,  not  very  good  sense; — nor  have  its 
champions  told  us  how  to  construct  p-c; — except  Fick  who,  in 
spite  of  Hesychius'  testimony  that  jSpoxccos  in  Aeolic  writers 
meant  (rac^cos,  crvvrofita^,  wishes  to  change  it  into  Pp6)(€o^y  geni- 
tive of  an  unknown  word  assumed  to  mean  *  throat ' :  so  that, 
according  to  Fick,  Sappho  sang :  '  For  when  I  behold — ,  from  out 
my  throat  nought  of  voice  cometh  to  me  any  more.'  Hoffmann 
follows  Fick. 

In  Catullus  51.  7,  8  the  well-known  lacuna  (1.  8)  has  been 
variously  filled  : — the  most  innocent  and  favourite  suggestion 
being  ^Vocis  in  ore.'  Westphal's  *  Gutture  vocis'  appears  to 
have  inspired  Fick  to  invent  /Bpoxcos  for  Sappho. 

If  we  supply  *  Vocis  ut  olim^: — i.e.  *  there  is  no  longer  left 
to  me  aught  of  voice  as  erst  (it  was),'  and  then  in  Sappho,  with 
Bergk's  restoration  of  1.  7,  read  in  1.  8  ovScv  It'  'qk€lv, — we  get 
good  syntax  and  sense  there  also  :  *  For  soon  as  I  beheld  thee, — 
of  my  voice  nought  was  any  longer  like '  (i.e.  *  unchanged,'  *  the 
same  as  before').  Palaeography  apart,  we  might  prefer  ante. 
But  olim  seems  probable,  because  with  the  next  line  beginning 

*  Lingua,'  the  *lim'  might  have  easily  fallen  out;  lines  being 
by   no    means    always    rightly    divided    in    MSS.    of    Catullus ; 
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witness   1.    34   of  this   very   poem   in   the   Oanonici   MS.:    *Te 
spectat  et  audit.' 

Mr  Schulhof  also  read  notes  on  one  or  two  of  the  fragments 
of  ArchilochiLs,  Afimnerinus  and  Fhocylides, 


MICHAELMAS  TERM,  1901. 


FIRST    MEETINGS 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Mr  Ward  ale's  rooms, 
Clare  College,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  24,  1901,  at  4.15  p.m.,  Prof. 
Skeat,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair : 

1.  Mr  E.  C.  Quiggin,  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
and  Mr  J.  S.  Westlake,  of  Trinity  College,  were  elected  Members 
of  the  Society. 

2.  Mr  Giles  read  a  paper  on  fxiXXa)  with  the  aorist.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  numerous  prose  examples  which  it  is, 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible  to  protect  against  emenda- 
tion, he  attempted  to  show  by  a  catena  of  passages  in  verse  from 
Homer  to  Herondas  that  the  construction  was  well  established 
and  that  the  reason  for  its  existence  was  the  special  nature  of 
the  action  expressed  by  the  aorist.  In  the  verbs  for  which  the 
aorist  use  is  best  guaranteed,  the  action  of  the  aorist  is  so  distinct 
that  it  is  impossible  to  replace  it  by  the  present  or  even  probably, 
in  some  cases,  by  the  future.  Mr  Giles  contended  that  the  same 
explanation  mutatis  mutandis  could  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
aorist  with  ikirts  cctti,  cXtti^o),  irpoaSoKO}  etc. 

3.  Dr  PosTGATB  read  a  paper  on  the  name  of  the  poet 
Tibullus^  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  significant  fact 
that  his  praenomen  was  certainly  unknown,  while  his  gentile 
name  was  stated  to  be  *Albius.'  Though  this  statement,  with 
the  rest  of  those  in  the  Vita  found  at  the  end  of  the  poems  in 
the  manuscripts,  might  be  as  old  as  Suetonius,  there  was  only 
too  much  reason  for  suspecting  that  it  rested  u{)on  nothing  better 
than  an  identiiication  of  Tibullus  with  the  Albius  of  Horace 
carm,  i  33  and  JEpist.  i  4,  which  was  clearly  inadmissible. 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  November  5,  1901. 
^  The  matter  is  treated  at  length  in  an  Appendix  to  a  forthcoming 
edition  of  selections  from  Tibullus. 
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4.  Mr  ScHULHOP  read  a  paper  on  Heraclitus,  Frr.  16,  17 
(Byw.). 

InFr.  17: 

HvSayoprj'S  M.vrja'dp)(Ov  iaTopLrjv  7Ja'K7j(r€  dvOptaTnav  /JLaktcra 
iravTCOV  kol  €icA.e^a/xcvo9  ravras  rots  o"vyy/Da</)as  eiroLrjo'e  eavrov 
(TOffiiqv,  iroXvfAaSCrjVj  KaKOT€)(yLrjv, 

Zeller  proposes  for  ravras  ras  cnryypa^as  to  substitute  ravra 
(in  sense  of  *  that  which  he  had  learned  by  enquiry ') :  Gomperz, 
following  Schleiermacher,  ejects  the  words  cKXc^a/xcvos  ravras 
Ttts  (Tvyypa^as  altogether  as  an  interpolation;  and  Diels,  while 
admitting  that  the  fragment  has  the  ring  of  genuineness,  thinks 
that,  unless  it  be  a  cento  of  other  fragments,  one  or  other  of  these 
alternatives  must  be  adopted. 

But  we  may  well  translate  the  words  as  they  stand  and  accept 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  point. 

"Pythagoras,  son  of  Mnesarchus,  was  diligent  in  research  above 
all  men :  he  made  selections  and  produced  the  compilations  which 
we  have  (ravras), — (a  monument  of)  his  own  cleverness,  a  mass 
of  learning,  wasted  workmanship.*' 

From  which  we  may  surely  infer 

(a)  that  Heraclitus  read  works  written,  or  claiming  to  be 
written,  by  Pythagoras. 

()8)  that  these  works  were  the  result  of  a  process  of 
laborious  la-ropC-q  and  iKkoyq ;  the  former  term  implying  not 
scientific  reflexion  or  observation,  but  personal  enquiry  in 
various  places  and  from  many  sources  with  a  view  to  the 
compilation  of  an  encyclopaedic  work  or  dictionary  of  general 
information ;  while  the  word  cKXcfa/xcvos  further  implies  that  he 
selected  for  publication  only  a  portion  of  his  *  collectanea.' 

These  inferences  are  in  accord  with  the  tradition  which 
represents  Pythagoras  as  a  traveller  in  many  lands  as  also  with 
the  fact  that  no  strictly  scientific  work,  no  treatise  ttc/oI  </>vo-€(os, 
is  attributed  to  him  by  any  early  authority. 

The  genuineness,  and  the  foregoing  interpretation,  of  this 
fragment  is  supported  by  Fr.  16  (Byw.): 

UokyfiaOurj  voov  ov  StSacrKci  (v.  ^vct)*  'H<rio8ov  yap  av  eStSa^c 
icai  UvBayoprjv,  avrts  T€  Bevo^avca  koX  'Eicaraiov. 

This  fragment  goes  to  prove  (i)  that  Heraclitus  knew  some- 
thing about  Pythagoras,  (ii)  that  Pythagoras  was  the  author  of 
writings;  otherwise  Heraclitus  would  hardly  have  inserted  his 
name  among  these  famous  writers.  In  fact  the  list  was,  in  its 
own  age,  a  highly  representative  list :  Hesiod,  the  epic  theo- 
gonist;  Pythagoras,  the  anecdotal  encyclopaedist;  Xenophanes, 
the  theosophic  poet;  Hecataeus,  the  historical  geographer.  All 
are  'polymaths';  none,  in  the  opinion  of  Heraclitus,  have  voo^. 
The  omissions  of  the  list  are  no  less  significant.  The  names 
of  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes  are  not  included  in 
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the   censure.     And   why?     Surely   because,   in    the   opinion   of 
Heraclitus,  they  had  v6o^. 

But  its  main  point  is  that  in  spite  of  the  disbelief  of  most 
historians  of  philosophy  there  is  good  and  substantial  ground 
for  believing  (with  Diogenes  Laertius)  that  Pythagoras  left 
writings,  which  were  read  by  Heraclitus,  though  not  writings 
of  a  philosophic  character,  such  as  Diogenes  sup{)osed  him  to 
have  written. 


SECOND   MEETING'. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Mr  Wardale's  rooms, 
Clare  College,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  14,  1901,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the 
President  (the  Master  op  St  John's)  in  the  Chair: 

Dr  Jackson  read  two  papers : 

(1)  On  Herodotus  i.  196  and  199. 

In  ch.  196  Herodotus  describes  an  auction  of  girls,  which 
before  the  date  of  his  visit  to  Babylonia  had  been  customary 
there.  In  ch.  199  he  describes,  from  his  own  observation,  the 
worship  of  Mylitta,  in  which  every  Babylonian  woman  took  part 
once  in  her  life  (compare  Baruch  vi.  43).  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  two  customs,  the  one  obsolete,  the  other  contemporary, 
were  wholly  unconnected.  This  may  be  doubted.  The  auction 
of  girls  implies  that  a  group  of  epigamous  or  marriageable  youths 
had  property  in  a  group  of  epigamous  girls,  and  that  the  auction 
decided  only  the  distribution  within  the  group  of  youths.  When, 
in  consequence  of  the  taking  of  Babylon,  wealthy  bidders  were 
few,  and  the  auction  fell  into  disuse,  the  epigamous  girls,  though 
no  longer  distributed  amongst  the  epigamous  youths,  were  still 
the  property  of  the  group,  and  therefore  could  not  be  appro- 
priated in  marriage  by  any  one.  Plainly  some  way  of  escape 
from  the  obligation  had  to  be  devised.  Now  the  UpohovXoi  of  the 
goddess  Mylitta  were  not  accounted  members  of  the  epigamous 
group.  Consequently,  every  Babylonian  girl  or  woman,  in  order 
that  she  might  be  free  to  marry,  enrolled  herself  as  a  UpohovXo^ 
of  Mylitta,  and  qualified  as  such  by  a  single  act  of  worship  in 
the  company  of  a  stranger.  This  act  of  worship  absolved  her 
from  her  obligation  to  the  group  of  epigamous  youths,  and  left 
her  free  to  contract  a  marriage. 

(2)  On  Plato  Theaetetus  169  A  B. 

The  difficulty  of  this  passage  is  notorious.     I  suspect  that 
Euripides  in  his  Sciron  made  one  of  his  characters,  presumably 

1  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  November  26,  1901, 
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Theseus,  arguing  with  Sciron,  compare  him  to  Antaeus,  and  that 
the  passage  contained  something  such  as 

Crv    0€    KOT     AvTtttOV    Tt    fAOl 

/AoAAov   8oK€L^  Spav 

Tov  yap  Trpoa^kBovT    <ov  Trap^^^KOtiv  €as> 
TT/oiv  irpoairaXaixTai  rdv  \€p6iv  ctvayKao^s. 

Plato's  Theodoras  says :  "I  think  that  you  take  after  Sciron  in 
the  play;  for,  whereas  the  Lacedaemonians  say  *  strip  or  go,'  your 
procedure  is — as  Theseus  says  Sciron*s  was — like  Antaeus';  you 
don't  permit  the  stranger  to  go  on  his  way  until  you  have 
compelled  him  to  an  argument." 

This  conjecture  seems  to  find  support  in  the  context. 

First,  Theodorus'  next  utterance  looks  as  if  it  had  an  original 
in  something  such  as 

€liJLapfi€vr)v  yap  17V  av  eTrwcA-dwriys  crv  fioi 
Xp€<i}v  avarXijvai  fi€. 

Secondly,  Socrates  in  his  reply  introduces  a  complete  iambic 
line ;  and,  with  small  alterations,  the  text  provides  two  others : 

T7Jp€L    Be    fJiOL    TOLOvSCf    fXT]    TL    TTCuBlKOV 

Xd$(i)fi€v  €t8os  T(3v  koyiov  irotovfievoi 
Ktti  Tis  '«ro<t}ia"njs>  rjpXv  avr   pveLBiaifj. 


THIRD   MEETINGS 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Mr  Wardale's  rooms, 
Clare  College,  on  Thursday,  Dec.  5,  1901,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the 
President  (the  Master  op  St  John's)  in  the  Chair : 

I.  Mr  Magni^sson  read  a  paper  on:  "A  recently  discovered 
fragment  of  an  old  Danish  MS."  * 

This  Old  Danish  fragment  of  two  vellum  leaves  came  to  the 
University  Library  inside  a  Latin  Bible  printed  in  Venice  1519, 
8vo.,  which  was  acquired  by  the  University  Librarian  out  of  the 
Ashburnham  sale  of  1897;  it  was  described  in  the  sale  catalogue 
as  *01d  Saxon,'  but  was  in  reality  Old  Danish  or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  Old  Jutish,  for  it  dated  from  a  time  when  as  yet  no  one 
common  language,  but  three  dialects,  were  spoken  and  written  in 
Denmark  :  the  Jutish,  Sealandish  and  Scanic. 

The  fragment  contained  on  its  first  three  pages  portions  of 

*  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter ^  December  23,  1901. 

•  Published  in  the  Transa^ctioru  of  the  Society  (Vol.  v,  Part  iii). 
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the  passion  of  St  Christina,  while  with  the  fourth  there  b^an 
a  new  book,  dealing  with  the  miracles  of  the  Virgin  Maiy.  The 
text  was  injured.  A  slice  broad  enough  to  accommodate  eleven 
consecutive  letters  had  been  cut  off  on  the  right-hand  side.  This 
however  could  be  remedied  so  far  that  most  of  the  missing  ends 
of  the  lines  might  be  supplied  from  a  xvth  century  copy  in  the 
Royal  Libi-ary  (»f  Stockholm,  K.  4.  fol.  published  by  C.  J.  Brandt 
in  1859.  This  text  covered  all  that  was  contained  in  this  frag- 
ment with  the  exception  of  the  last  four  lines  on  p.  4,  which 
existed  probably  nowhere  now  but  in  this  fragment. 

This  translation  of  the  passion  of  St  Christina  depended  on 
a  Latin  original  which  must  have  been  closely  related  to  that 
'MS  nostrum  antiquum  Fuldense'  from  which  the  Bollandists 
printed  the  *Passio  Stse  Christinse'  in  the  Y.  vol.  for  July  of 
the  Acta  Sanctorum,  where  the  Latin  passages  corresponding 
to  our  fragment  are  found  col.  5*2524 — 526io  and  5282$^^.  The 
exact  Lat.  original  of  the  seventeen  prefatory  lines  on  the  fourth 
page  of  our  fragment — a  homiletic  laudation  of  the  Virgin — still 
awaited  verification,  but  the  miracle  that  followed,  of  the  clerk 
who  neglected  the  Compline's  hour  of  the  Virgin,  depended  on 
a  Lat.  original  closely  similar  in  wording  to  the  text  of  the  53rd 
miracle  of  the  second  book  of  the  Miracula  B.  V.  Marise,  in 
a  xvth  century  ms,  No.  95,  A.  5.  10  fol.  in  the  Library  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College. 

From  comparison  with  the  oldest  extant  monuments  of  written 
Jutish  literature,  it  seemed  evident  that  here  we  had  a  fragment 
of  a  book  that  yielded,  in  respect  of  age,  to  none  of  them.  The 
handwriting  bore  clearly  a  xiiith  century  stamp ;  the  very  limited 
use  made  of  contractions  and  the  classic  consistency  of  the  ortho- 
graphy together  with  the  fact  that  terminal  i  had  not  yet  passed 
uniformly  into  ce  were  all  criteria  in  favour  of  the  fragment  dating 
from  the  period  which  Danish  scholars  define  as  *  Older  Danish ' 
and  limit  to  the  years  1050-1350. 

II.     Mr  Chadwick  read  two  notes : 

(i)  "On  one  of  the  early  names  for  Britain."  He  referred 
to  the  connection  which  had  been  suggested  between  Welsh 
Prydain  (HperavtScs  v^oroi)  and  Ir.  Cruithentuaith^  and  tried 
to  show  that  it  did  not  offend  against  the  sound-laws  (cf.  Ir. 
cruth,  cruim :  W.  pryd^  pryf).  A  link  in  the  historical  evidence 
seemed  to  be  given  by  the  form  Corionototarwnh  (for  Coritono-Vj 
in  C.  I.  L.  VII.  481  (Hexham),  with  which  might  be  compared 
Ptolemy's  tribe-name  Koptravot.  Could  not  the  British  Corit-  be 
a  substitution  for  (prehist.)  Gael.  Kuritl 

(ii)  On  Ptol.  II.  xi.  §  2  ff.  §  15  was  one  of  the  main  supports 
of  Erdmann's  theory;  but  Schiitte  had  shown  that  the  position  of 
the  *Ayy€iXoL  was  apparently  determined  by  that  of  the  Aayyo- 
pdpSoL,  and  that  if  the  former  were  moved  to  the  east  or  north-east 
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of  what  appeared  to  be  the  true  position  of  the  AayyoySopSot  (cf. 
§  17),  their  position  would  approximately  agree  with  that  assigned 
to  them  by  English  tradition. 

Mr  Chadwick  suggested  that  Ptolemy's  mistake  might  be 
connected'  with  the  incorrect  direction  which  he  had  given  to 
the  coast-line  of  Jutland.  If  this  was  corrected,  retaining  the 
distances  along  the  coast,  the  line  from  the'  cTriorpo^i;  (§  3)  to 
the  river  XoXovcro^  would  no  longer  run  from  west  to  east.  Some 
support  was  given  to  the  suggestion  by  §§  11,  13  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  extended  to  the  XaXov- 
(ro9.  Moreover  the  two  pairs  of  tribes,  TevrovodpoL  kol  OmpovvoL 
and  Tcvrovcs  kol  AvopTrot,  in  §  17  appeared  to  be  doublets. 

The  bearing  of  these  passages  upon  Tacitus,  Germ,  40,  was 
then  discussed,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  name  of  the  Suarmea 
might  survive  in  Schtverin, 
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Cam^rtXise  ^{lilolosttal  ^botitt^. 


1  The  design  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  and  to  publish 
critical  researches  into  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  Tndo- 
European  group  of  nations,  and  to  promote  philological  studies  in 
geneniL 

2  Any  student  of  philology  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

3  The  annual  subscription  of  each  member  of  the  Society  is 
one  guinea,  due  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  A  member 
elected  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  shall,  however,  on  signifying  his 
wish  to  the  Treasurer,  be  permitted  to  pay  no  subscription  for  the 
current  year,  but  in  that  case,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  of  the  Society's  publications  for  that  year. 

4  Any  member  may  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  ten  guineas,  or  after  fifteen  years'  subscriptions 
have  been  paid  by  one  payment  of  five  guineas ;  the  right  to  com- 
pound for  all  future  payments  for  five  guineas  after  ten  years' 
subscriptions  have  been  paid  being  reserved  in  the  case  of 
members  who  have  joined  the  Society  before  Feb.  12,  1891. 

5  Every  member  whose  subscription  for  any  year  is  paid,  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  that 
year. 

6  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society  may  be  proposed  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  at  any 
of  its  ordinary  meetings,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  may  be 
elected  by  biJlot  at  the  next  meeting. 

7  No  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected,  unless  he  have  in 
m  favour  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 
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8  Distinguished  philological  scholars  who  are  resident  abroad 
may  be  elected  honorary  or  corresponding  members  in  the  same 
way  as  oixiinary  members.  They  shall  pay  no  subscription,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Transactions  and  other  documents 
published  or  printed  by  the  Society  and  to  be  present  at  and  to 
communicate  papers  to  the  meetings. 

9  The  general  direction  of  the  Society  shall  be  committed  to 
a  Council,  consisting  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  two  secretaries,  and  not  more  than  twelve  nor  less  than 
seven  other  members.  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  have 
notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  at  which  not  less  than  five 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

10  All  questions  involving  extraordinary  expenditure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its  general  meetings. 

11  The  president,  treasurer  and  secretaries  and  at  least  three 
ordinary  members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Lent  Term,  the 
three  senior  members  of  the  Council  retiring  annually,  and  the 
president  being  capable  of  being  elected  two  years  in  succession 
and  no  more. 

12  Of  the  three  vice-presidents,  one  shall  retire  annually  by 
rotation,  and  be  incapable  of  re-election  for  the  two  years  next 
following. 

13  No  member  whose  subscription  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  read  papers  at  any  meeting. 

14  The  names  of  any  members  whose  subscription  is  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear,  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Society,  and  such  removal  may  be  announced  at  the 
next  general  meeting  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

15  The  president  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  pro  tem., 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
equality  of  numbers  in  any  division. 

16  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
two  auditors,  to  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  Lent  Term. 

17  The  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  at  least  once 
in  each  term  ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

18  Members  may  introduce  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
strangers  not  being  resident  members  of  the  University,  who  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  read  communications  to  the 
Society. 
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19  No  communication  shall  be  read  to  or  published  by  the 
Society  without  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  author's  name. 

20  Any  proposed  change  in  these  laws  shall  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  to  the  Society  at  one 
of  its  general  meetingH. 

21.  No  law  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  and  no  fresh  law  enacted 
without  the  concurreuce  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 


By  resolutions  of  the  Society  it  is  directed  that  Ordinary  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  shall  begin  at  4.15  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms  and  at  4.45  in  the  Kaster  Tenn,  and  shall  close  at  5.45  p.m. 
at  the  latest  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  and  at  6.15  p.m. 
in  the  Easter  Term,  unless  on  the  motion  of  a  member  to  be  put 
from  the  Chair  it  shall  be  resolved  on  any  occasion  to  extend  the 
meeting  to  a  later  hour. 
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PKOCEEDINGS 


tamtjriugc  Pjilological  ^ocietp. 


LENT    TERM,    1902. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  St  John's 
Iiodge  on  Thuraday,  Jannaiy  23,  1902,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  Pregident 
(the  Master  of  St  John's)  in  the  Chair : 

I.  Miss  M.  Steele  Smith  of  Newnhara  College  and  Miss  M. 
Bkntinck  Smith  of  Girton  College  were  elected  Members  of  the 
Society. 

The  TreaBurev's  Accounts  were  submitted  and  passed. 
The  following  Officers  were  elected  ; 
President :  Mr  MAGNiJsaos. 
JVew  Vice-Pregidenl :  the  Master  of  St  John's, 
Members   of  Council:    Dr   Sandys,    Mr  Nixon   (re-electe 
Prof.  Skeat,  Mr  W.  G.  Headlam. 

Hon.  Treasvrer:  Mr  Wardale  (re-elected). 

ffon.  Secretaries :  Mr  Chadwick  (re-electiid),  Mr  Quiogin. 

Auditors :  Prof.  Cowbll,  Mr  Nixon  (both  re-elected). 

A  UDaniniouB  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  retiring 
Officers. 

TI.     The    Peesidbnt    briefly    reviewed    the   history    of    the 
ly  during  the  past  year.     Eight  meetings  had  been  held,  at 

Bepoited  in  the  Cambridgt  Univenity  Reporter,  Jannary  28,  1902, 
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which  fourteen  papers  were  read  by  eleven  members.  The  Society 
had  lost  by  death  one  member  and  one  honorary  member;  two 
members  had  resigned ;  and  two  new  members  had  been  elected. 
Reference  was  also  made  to  the  Society's  Dinner  on  Nov.  9. 

Among  works  by  members  of  the  Society  which  had  appeared 
during  the  past  year  were  The  Early  Age  of  Greece  (Vol.  i.)  by 
Prof.  Ridgeway  and  an  edition  of  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes  by 
the  late  Mr  Neil.  An  edition  of  a  new  and  philologically  in- 
teresting fragment  of  Old  Danish  by  Mr  Magntisson  would 
shortly  appear  in  the  Society's  *  Transactions.' 

The  year  had  been  marked  by  the  formation  of  a  Theological 
Society,  which  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  offshoot  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  as  the  latter  had  been  of  the  Philosophical  Society. 
Philological  papers  had  formerly  been  read  at  meetings  of  the 
Philosophical  Society.  Several  interesting  entries  in  the  early 
minute  books  of  the  Philological  Society  were  then  quoted. 

The  President  referred  also  to  other  events  of  general  interest 
to  philologists,  among  which  he  mentioned  especially  the  Alfred 
millenary  commemoration  at  Winchester. 

III.  The  new  President  having  taken  the  Chair : 

The  Master  op  St  John's  read  a  paper  ^  on  the  HomUy  of 
pseudo-Clement  (2  Clem.  Cor.),  pointing  out  allusions  or  parallels 
in  it  to  the  story  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules  in  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia,  and  to  Cehetis  Tabula.  In  the  disputed  passage 
2  Clem.  Cor,  X.  3  Aia  Tavrrfv  yap  rriv  airlav  ovk  Icttlv  €vptiv 
avBpaiirov  oltiv€^  k,t.\,  he  proposed  to  read  avOptairm/  and  to  end 
with  a  note  of  interrogation.  The  partitive  genitive  avOptairmv 
was  illustrated  by  Acts  xxi  16  crvvrj\6ov  h\  koX  twv  fiadrjTiov  dwo 
Kaiorapias  avv  tJ/xlv. 

IV.  Prof.  Skeat  read  a  note  on  Beowulf,  1.  1363  : 

In  Beowulf,  1.  1363,  the  reading  hrinde  bearwas  is  supposed 
to  be  corrupt.  Dr  Morris  showed  that  the  passage  is  quoted  in 
the  Blickling  Homilies  (p.  209)  with  the  reading  hrimge  bearwaSy 
i.e.  "rimy  groves,"  or  groves  covered  with  hoar-frost.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr  Wyatt's  edition  has  hrimge,  i.e.  "rimy,"  as  a  con- 
jectural emendation.  But  the  English  Dialect  Dictionary  shows 
that  no  emendation  is  needed.  There  is  a  pro  v.  E.  rind,  meaning 
"  hoar-frost,"  which  is  just  as  good  a  word  as  rime.  The  Whitby 
Glossary  has  '<  land's  all  rindy,  i.e.  the  land  is  covered  with 
hoar-frost.  Either  hrinde  is  a  contracted  form  of  hrlndge,  pi.  of 
hrlndig,  or  we  may  make  the  very  slight  correction  of  altering 
the  MS.  reading  to  hrindge,  the  length  of  the  *  being  (as  usual) 
unmarked. 

I  have  to  add  that  I  was  anticipated  in  this  remark  by 
Mrs   Joseph    Wright,   who   had   earlier  access    to    the   Dialect 

^  Printed  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  xxvni.  p.  195  ff. 
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Dictionary  material;  and  she  has  already  sent  a  note  on  the 
subject  to  Anglia.  But  I  made  the  same  observation  indepen- 
dently ;   and  that  is  why  we  think  we  are  right. 


SECOND   MEETING\ 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Dr  Jackson's  rooms, 
Trinity  College,  on  Thursday,  February  13,  1902,  at  4.15  p.m., 
the  President  (Mr  MagniJsson)  in  the  Chair : 

I.  Dr  Vebrall  read  a  paper  defending  the  authenticity  of 
Euripides  Electra  520  foil,  (criticism  of  Aesch.  Ghoephori :  see 
recent  ed.  of  Ghoephori  by  Prof.  Tucker,  Introduction).  The 
alleged  discrepancy  between  Eur.  I.e.  524 — 526  and  the  fore- 
going scenes  of  the  play  arises  only  if  the  implied  condemnation 
of  a  secret  and  treacherous  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Orestes  be 
understood  as  a  reflexion  upon  the  treatment  of  the  story  in  this 
respect  by  Aeschylus  in  particular.  In  reality  it  is  a  reflexion 
upon  the  morality  of  the  divine  oracle,  which  expressly  com- 
manded Orestes  to  use  such  a  mode  of  attack.  The  contrast 
between  the  anticipations  of  Electra  and  the  actual  conduct  of 
Orestes  (in  Euripides  as  in  the  other  versions)  is  intentional,  and 
the  implied  impeachment  of  the  oracle  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  general  attitude  of  Euripides  and  the  design  of  this  play. 
Of  the  misunderstandings  of  Aeschylus  by  Euripides,  actual  or 
alleged,  one  only  (Eur.  I.e.  542 — 544,  contrast  Aesch.  Gho.  231 — 
232  Dindorf)  is  not  easily  excusable,  and  even  this  not  surprising 
in  a  critic  so  strongly  prejudiced  as  Euripides. 

II.  Mr  Giles  read  a  paper  on  the  language  of  the  Greek 
gods  in  Homer,  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  in  all 
probability  the  words  attributed  to  the  gods  were  not  foreign 
words  but  dialect  forms ;  that  Xanthus,  Briareus,  etc.,  could 
without  difficulty  be  explained  from  Greek ;  that  the  forms  in 
the  Odyssey  which  were  attributed  to  the  gods  and  for  which  no 
equivalent  used  by  men  is  given,  may  be  old  words  with  a 
religious  significance ;  and  that  the  value  of  the  plant  Moly  for 
this  particular  use  might  have  been  depreciated  if  its  human 
name  were  known  (cp.  Appendix  to  Frazer's  Golden  Bough, 
vol.  I.).  That  dialect  words  were  so  used  elsewhere  was  shown 
by  the  lists  of  names  quoted  by  the  dwarf  in  the  Alwismal  of  the 
older  Edda  as  the  names  of  common  objects  in  the  various  worlds 
and  by  the  story  in  the  Kathdaa/ritsdgara  of  the  Brahman  who 
with  great  success  learnt  the  language  of  the  Goblins,  which  was 
a  particular  dialect  of  Prakrit. 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reportert  March  4, 1902. 
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The  poetical  or  figurative  nature  of  words  so  used  was 
illustrated  by  the  lists  of  words  given  in  Jakobsen's  Old  Shetland 
dialect  as  used  by  the  Shetlanders  at  the  deep  sea  fishing  and 
there  only,  the  forms  belonging  to  the  Old  Norse  language  of  the 
islands,  but  not  being  the  ordinary  terms  for  the  objects  even 
there.  The  fisherman  of  Unst  believes  that  when  the  halibut 
takes  the  bait  and  begins  running  he  can  be  stopped  by  shouting 
BcUta  gongi  (O,  N.  Halt  gongu)  *  stop  running,'  while  the  ordinary 
English  or  Scotch  words  now  in  use  in  the  islands  would  be 
altogether  ineffective. 


THIRD    MEETINGS 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Dr  Jackson's  rooms, 
Trinity  College,  on  Thursday,  February  27,  1902,  at  4.15  p.m., 
the  President  (Mr  Magnt^sson)  in  the  Chair: 

Mr  H.  J.  Edwards,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

Dr  Jackson  read  two  papers  of  which  the  following  are 
abstracts : 

(i)  On  Empedocles  apud  Sextum  Empiricum  adv,  math,  vii 
123—125;  Stein  2—23;  Ritter  and  Preller  8th  edition  §  163; 
Diels  fr.  2  and  4. 

It  would  appear  (1)  that  in  11.  2 — 9  Empedocles  affirms,  not 
the  absolute  insufficiency  of  the  senses,  but  their  insufficiency  to 
justify  a  certain  contemporary  theory  of  to  6\ov  ;  (2)  that  in 
11.  9,  10  Xoyos  is  not,  as  Sextus  suggests,  called  in  to  control 
ata-drja-Ls  J  (3)  that  in  19 — where  from  Bergk  to  Diels  the  com- 
mentators read  aXX.  ay  aOp€L  irdaTj  iraXdfJLrj  irj  S^Xov  CKacrrov — 
aXXa  yap  d6p€L  [ms  a^pct]  Tra?  vaXdfjirj  gives  a  satisfactory  sense; 
(4)  that  oxf/Lv  Ixcov  TTtcTTci  should  mean,  not,  "trusting  to  sight," 
but  "  seeing  by  assurance  "  ;  (5)  that  in  11.  22,  23  fnjrc  ri  kt\  is 
not  to  be  connected  with  yvtojv  •n-la-riv  lpvK€  ;  (6)  that  yvCmv  Trwmv 
iLpvK€  means,  not,  "withhold  thy  confidence  in  the  senses,'*  but 
**keep  'assurance'  away  from  the  senses";  (7)  that  the  ttiottw 
reprobated  in  11.  19  and  23  is  the  d\rj0€ia  cvttci^?,  the  Trtort?,  the 
Tr€i6ov^  KiXfvOo^,  the  ttio-to?  Xoyo9,  which  Parmenides  directly  or 
indirectly  recommends  at  11.  29,  30,  46,  113  (Stein),  of  his  poem 
ircpi  <^W€0)9. 

In  this  fragment  Empedocles  (a)  points  out  that  the  limita- 
tions of  the  senses,  the  shortness  of  life,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
experience,  preclude  knowledge  of  "the  whole,"  and  warns  his 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  March  18,  1902. 
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disciple  against  Parmeuidean  Eleaticism ;  (b)  noting  his  disciple's 
acceptance  of  his  own  standpoint,  assures  him  that  he  will  hear 
from  himself  only  what  falls  within  the  scope  of  human  intelli- 
gence; (c)  exhorts  him  to  take  account  impartially  of  the  evidence 
of  all  the  several  senses,  and  to  eschew  the  *  assurance '  which  the 
Eleatic  had  offered. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand  Empedocles  notes  the  insuflBciency  of 
the  senses  as  a  reason,  not,  for  neglecting  their  evidence,  but  for 
refraining  from  metaphysical  speculation  about  the  unity  of  the 
cosmos;  and  on  the  other  hand,  deprecating  the  intrusion  of 
metaphysic  into  physical  inquiry,  he  enjoins  the  impartial  use 
of  all  the  senses.  In  a  word,  at  the  outset  of  his  poem  he  states 
the  case  for  science  against  philosophy.  There  is  here  nothing  to 
discredit,  but  i*ather  everything  to  confirm  Aristotle's  statement, 
made  in  reference  to  1.  330  Trpos  iraptov  yap  firjri^  ac^crat  dvOpio- 
TTouriv,  that,  according  to  Empedocles,  ata-OrjcrL^  and  ffipovrjcri^  are 
identical,  and  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  true. 

(ii)     On  some  passages  in  Aristotle  metaphysics  A. 

2.  1069^  18  WOT*  ov  fiovov  Kara  (rvfA^cPrfKO^  ivSi^erai  yiyvicrOai 
€K  fXTf  ovTOS,  dWa  Koi  €$  0VT09  ytyvcTttt  TTotvTa,  Svvdfiei  fievTOi  ovtos, 
€ic  firj  ovTos  Se  €V€py€LCL.  KOL  TovT  io-TL  TO  *Ava$ay6pov  €v  (piXriov 
yap  ^  Ofjiov  iravra)  Kal  'E/attcSokXcovs  to  fuyfia  Kal  *Ava^ifidv8pov,  Kal 
(09  ^rjfjiOKpLTOS  <l>ri(rLVf  ^v  ofiov  iravra  hvvdp.€L  cvcpyct^  8'  ov. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  in  this  passage  Aristotle  (1)  makes 
Iv  a  technical  term  for  the  chaos  of  Anaxagoras,  (2)  attributes  to 
Anaximander  a  fuyfia^  (3)  ascribes  to  Democritus  the  doctrine 
that  ^v  ofjiov  irdvra  Swdfiet  ivepyeia  S*  ov.  Apparently  these 
misconceptions  arise  from  a  fundamental  assumption  that  the 
sentence  fiiXriov  yap  rj  ofiov  iravra  has  for  its  subject  ro  'Ai/a^a- 
yopov  €v.  I  am  convinced  that  the  subject  is,  not  !»/,  but  the 
words  Tfv  ofjLov  irdvTa  Swdfiei  evepyeia  8'  ov;  that  ev  is  used,  not 
specially  of  Anaxagoras'  chaos,  but  in  a  vague  and  general  way ; 
that  'E/ATTcSoicXcovs  and  'Avoft/xavSpov  are  governed,  not  by  to 
fuyfia^  but  by  to  Iv  ;  and  that  to  /xiy/xa,  in  apposition  to  to  Iv, 
refers  to  Empedocles  only.  Place  a  colon  or  a  full  stop  after  Iv, 
remove  the  marks  of  parenthesis  and  the  subsequent  commas,  and 
translate :  "  and  this  is  Anaxagoras'  unity :  for  better  than 
o/iov  irdvra, — better  than  Empedocles'  unity,  the  /txty/xa,  and  the 
unity  of  Anaximander,  and  Democritus'  atoms, — is,  rjv  ofiov  iravra 
8vva/x.€t  €V€py€iq.  S*  ov." 

3.  1070*  18 — 21  aXX*  ciTTcp,  iirl  toJv  ^"vcr^i  [sc.  to  toSc  Tt  IcTTt 
rtapa  Tr)v  awOirriv  owtav].  Sib  8vj  ov  KaKw^  6  IlXaTwv  €<f>rj  otl  ctSiy 
ioTiv  oirocra  ^vo'Ci,  ciTrep  lo^Ttv  ttSrj  aXXa  tovtcdv,  olov  irvp,  crdp^, 
K€<f>dXrj.      airavTa  yap  v\rj  co'Tt,  Kal  Trjs  fidXiar  ovaLa^  17  TcXcvrata. 

The  author  of  the  commentary  ascribed  to  Alexander  Aphro- 
disiensis  takes  aXXa  tovtoiv  to  mean  aXXa  tqiv  Scvpo  xal  aUrOrjTtJiv, 
and  proposes  to  ti^ansfer  olov  irvp  kt\  to  line  11.     I  think  that 
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Christ  is  substantially  right  in  substituting  aXXa  y  ov  rovrw  for 
aXXa  TovTiav :  but  aAAa  y  ov  tcov  seems  to  me  palaeographically 
easier,  and  otherwise  more  appropriate.  And  further  I  am 
convinced  that  the  parenthetical  reference  to  Plato  ends  with 
eiTrc/o  €(mv  et&rf,  and  that  oAAa  y  ov  T<av  olov  Trvp  ktX.  is  to  be  taken 
in  close  connexion  with  dXX*  ^iiripy  cttI  twv  <^vo-ci.  Compare  Z  16. 
1040^  5. 

4.  1070*  25  cSoTc  orToixcta  /A€V  Kar  avaXoyiav  rpia,  airiai  Sc 
Kai  dpxoX  Tcrrapcs*  oAAo  8'  iv  aXX<p,  koL  to  irpSrov  atriov  cus  kivow 
aXko  aXXta.     vyicia,  vo(ro9,  oraJ/xa*  to  klvovv  larpuctf, 

Bonitz  perceives  that  to  vpvUrov  cannot  possibly  represent  the 
different  moving  causes  of  different  things,  and  for  irpiarov  would 

substitute  ttoit/tikov.    Supposing  that  to  A  atTiov  has  been  misread 

as  TO  A  aiTiov,  1  would  substitute,  not  iroirjTiKov,  but  reraprov. 

7.  1072*  24  CTTCt  8c  TO  KLVOVfJitVOV  KoX  KIVOVV,  Kttt  flicOV  ToCvW 
ioTL  TL  O  OV  KLV0Vfl€V0V  KIV€L,  dt8tOV  Kol  OXKTLa  Kol  €V€py€ia  OVO"a. 

For  a  bold  attempt  to  extract  from  this  text  the  requisite 
meaning,  see  the  so-called  Alexander.  Bonitz,  p.  495,  re-writes 
the  sentence.     For  fiia-ov  substituting  /xiy,  ov,  I  would  write  cttcI 

8^  TO  KLVOV/XeVOV    KOL    KLVOVV    KOL   fJLl},    OV   TOLVVV    €<TTL   Tt    O  OV  KlV€tVfl€VOV 

Kiv€i:  ie.  *  since  there  are  two  sorts  of  Kivovfievov,  a  KivovfjLcvov 
which  is  KLVOVV  and  a  kivov/icvov  which  is  not  klvovv,  there  is  also, 
to  complete  the  sequence,  something  which  ov  Kivovficvov  klvcV 
That  H  may  be  corrupted  into  ic  is  shown  by  Bast :  conversion 
into  EC  would  seem  to  be  even  easier.  I  suspect  that  my  reading 
was  known  to  Themistius:  see  Fintzius,  p.  12.  For  the  argu- 
ment, compare  de  anima  F  10.  433*  13. 


EASTER    TERM,    1902. 
FIRST  MEETINGS 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  Dr  Sandys'  house 
(Merton  House,  Queens'  Road)  on  Thursday,  May  15,  1902,  at 
4.45  P.M.,  the  President,  Mr  MAGNitssoN,  in  the  Chair: 

I.     Mr  Wardale  read  a  note  upon  Aristotle,  Poetics  ii.  §  4  : 

cSo-TTcp  yas  is  manifestly  corrupt.  The  context  suggests  that 
Aristotle  is  citing  examples  of  three  different  modes  of  repre- 
sentation :  further,  the  singular  KvicXojTra  is  required,  the  title  of 
the  dithyramb  in  question  being  K-vKXiaxf/,  Castelvetro  suggested 
*Apya9  for  yas :   adopting  this  and  assumiug  that  the  symbol  9 

1  Keported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  June  3,  1902. 
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was  used  to  represent  Kot,  we  may  suggest  a  possible  cause  of  the 
error.  K-vKkiaira  9  becoming  KvicXoMra?,  *Apyas  ceased  to  have 
meaning  or  construction  in  the  sentence;  op  was  regarded  as 
dittography  after  (Sxnrep,  and  ya?,  a  word  not  altogether  inappro- 
priate in  connection  with  the  Cyclopes,  was  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Argas  is  known  from  Athenaeus,  638  c,  as  voLrjTrf^  /jto;(- 
6rfp<av  vofjuav ;  whether  he  wrote  a  nome  entitled  '  Cyclops '  does 
not  appear,  but  this  silence  counts  for  little  in  the  case  of  a  poet 
so  little  mentioned.  Philoxenus  was  probably  the  *  realist';  see 
Athenaeus  6  f.,  Aelian  V.H.  xii.  44,  and  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph. 
Plutua  290. 

II.  Mr  Rouse  read  a  paper  on  the  modem  ballads  and 
customs  of  Cos : 

The  poems,  tales,  and  customs  of  Cos,  collected  by  the  writer 
with  the  aid  of  the  local  poet,  are  enough  to  fill  a  volume.  They 
are  practically  all  unpublished.  They  include  descriptions  of  the 
customary  rites  done  at  marriage,  birth,  or  death,  the  text  of  the 
songs  then  sung,  other  songs  sung  at  dances,  legendaiy  ballads 
and  stories,  games,  dirges,  and  lullabies,  superstitions  and  versicles 
connected  with  the  seasons,  charms,  incantations,  proverbs  and 
riddles,  and  a  choice  selection  of  curses.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
give  an  abstract  of  the  whole  collection,  a  few  specimens  were 
taken.  Betrothed  persons  in  Cos  go  by  the  ancient  titles, 
presei"ved  in  Pollux,  of  apfiaaro^  and  apfiaornj ;  a  curious  custom 
relating  to  betrothals,  called  6  Mapnys  or  March,  was  described. 
Some  charms  for  exciting  love  were  given  from  an  old  manuscript 
collection.  After  certain  extracts  had  been  given  from  the 
marriage  songs,  one  was  given  in  full,  the  "Mice  on  their 
Travels,''  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  weddings  in  theme. 
The  day  after  the  wedding  and  bedding,  a  dialogue  takes  place 
between  those  outside  and  those  within,  each  jesting  at  the  other, 
as  in  the  following  couplets  : 

Pray  take  your  songs  and  pack  them  up,  and  in  a  bundle 

bind  them. 
And   hang  them   up   as   high   as  high,  for  fear  the  fleas 

may  find  them. 

Come  down,  and  you  may  learn  of  me  a  trick  or  two  of 

humming. 
So  that  the   lassies   might   not  all  fly  when  they  see  you 

coming. 

The  dancing  songs  are  partly  humorous  and  partly  erotic ;  a 
characteristic  of  them  is  the  nonsensical  refrain.  One  of  the 
commonest  customs  is  the  KkTJSova^,  or  divination  for  omens  on 
St  John's  Day.  The  specimen  ballads  were  of  a  grim  cast ;  one 
describing  how  a  dead  man  rose  from  the  grave  to  keep  his 
promise,  and  another  the  founding  of  a  bridge  on  the  body  of  the 
master-workman's  wife. 
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The  tales  are  much  as  folk-tales  are  elsewhere;  but  one, 
about  a  witch  Ai^/xiTrpovXa,  seems  to  contain  a  few  far-off  echoes 
of  the  Rape  of  Persephone. 

The  island  has  thi*ee  distinct  dialects,  besides  the  speech  of 
the  hill-shepherds,  which  bears  marks  of  great  antiquity.  The 
3rd  pi.  in  -ova-i  is  still  heard  in  Cos,  as  in  Crete ;  and  in  Cos  the 
old  particle  noKa  survives.  A  man  lives  in  Cos  who  bears  the 
name  of  0(i)/ia9  KaiiroKa^,  because  his  father,  who  was  always 
using  the  phrase  kol  voKa,  wa«  dubbed  KaiTroKas  by  way  of  nick- 
name. Other  names  were  quoted,  amongst  them  several  odd 
titles  of  the  devil.  One  of  these  last,  '0^aTro8<3  or  Get-out-of-this, 
is  known  elsewhere. 


SECOND  MEETINGS 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  Dr  Sandys'  house 
(Merton  House,  Queens'  Road)  on  Thursday,  May  29,  1902,  at 
4.45  P.M.,  the  President,  Mr  Magnusson,  in  the  Chair : 

I.  The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Society. 

II.  Dr  Postgate  read  a  paper  on  the  etymology  of  peiero 
and  similar  compounds.  While  agreeing  with  Prof.  M.  Warren 
(Trans,  American  Philological  Assoc.  1901,  pp.  110  sqq.)  that  the 
second  part  was  to  be  brought  into  connexion  with  iuro  and  ius 
by  the  help  of  the  10 VESTOD  (=  iustod)  of  the  Forum  inscrip- 
tion he  thought  a  better  route  than  the  one  followed  by  Prof. 
Warren  would  be  the  following :  iouestos  postulates  a  neuter 
stem  idices-  which  would  become  ious,  ius  whence  the  derivative 
ioueso,  iouso^  iouro.  iuro.  But  older  forms  of  the  neuter  stem 
and  of  the  verb  would  be  j^jfe^-,  ieueso.  Now  in  compounds, 
e.g.  di  ieueso  whence  deieuero.  the  difference  of  the  accentual 
conditions  produced  a  different  result,  the  syllable  ue  falling  out 
as  in  other  words  in  Latin.  Thus  deiero,  eiero,  peiero  are  all 
made  on  the  same  model. 

As  to  the  first  element  pe  the  suggestion  was  hazarded  that 
this  might  be  an  *  ablaut-form  '  of  the  preposition  which  has  been 
found  in  the  Lettish  jt>?,  the  Lithuanian  -pi  or  -p  and  the  Argive 
'rroi  (Delbriick  Grundriss  i.  678).  It  was  further  conjectured  that 
the  same  preposition  rather  than  e<^i  or  ahhl  might  furnish  the 
true  explanation  of  the  Greek  iiriopKo^,  for  wlopKo^  through  the 
influence  of  the  IttC  compounds.  The  sense  would  be  that  of  the 
Greek  irapd. 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  Univernty  Reporter,  June  13, 1902. 
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III.  Mr  Harrison  read  notes  on  Theognis  1101 — 4,  1278  a 
I,  261 — 6,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary.     1101 — 2  are 

to  be  combined  with  1103—4,  1278  a  b  with  1278  c  d;  the 
correlative  of  ooris  is  in  the  one  case  merged  in  v/x/xc  and  in  the 
other  lost  in  a  metaphor.  261 — 6  are  intelligible  if  it  be  assumed 
that  the  Greeks  in  drinking  confusion  to  an  enemy  drank  cold 
water,  not  wine\ 

IV.  Mr  CoRNPORD  read  a  note  on  Pindar,  Olymp,  ii.  58- 


66:  The  sentence  beginning  el  8c  vlv  €)(<dv  ti9  olScv  to  ftcAAov,  on... 
has  no  apodosis.  It  has  been  held  (a)  that  the  apodosis  is  '  lost ' ; 
(b)  that  it  begins  at  oiSev,  and  that  the  protasis  must  be  completed 
by  supplying  ia-ri  (Dissen),  or  olSev  (Bergk);  (c)  that  the  apodosis 
begins  at  t<rats  Sc. . .  (Mezger) ;  (d)  that  Sc  is  *  not  far  from  817 ' — 
*fw  truth ^  (Gildersleeve).  Bockh,  followed  by  Christ,  emends: 
64 -y  6. 

No  reading  which  takes  ct  oTScv  together  will  make  good 
sense.  To  give  any  meaning  to  acrrrjp  dpi^rfXos,  irvfuararov  dvSpl 
^eyyos,  we  must  understand  that  wealth,  when  glorified  by  its 
right  use  as  a  means  enabling  its  possessor  to  win  the  rewards 
of  manly  prowess  in  the  games,  is  a  *  true  light '  by  which  he  may 
know  the  analogous  rewards  (areflidvoLs  1.  82)  which  await  virtue 
after  death.  To  say  that  wealth  is  a  true  light,  if  one  already 
knows  the  rewards  of  virtue,  is  nonsense. 

The  meaning  required  is  obtained  by  repunctuation  and  by 
reading  ctSc  for  ci  Se :  da-rrip  apti^TyXos*  irvfKoraTov  dvSpl  <^€yyo5 
elSc  VLV  ix^^  ''■*5'  olBev  to  /xcA.Xoj',  Sti...  "a  star  far-shining:  one 
that  hath  it  sees  a  light  most  sure  for  man ;  he  knows  what  shall 
oe. ... 

The  two  asyndeta  are  separately  justifiable  :  the  second  clause 
repeats  in  other  words  the  meaning  of  the  first ;  the  third,  that 
of  the  second.  For  cumulated  asyndeta  in  Pindar,  see  OL  i.  53, 
iii.  44,  Isth.  iv.  14,  Nem.  vii.  74.  The  slightly  unusual  nature  of 
the  asyndeton  accounts  for  the  wrong  division  of  EIAE  and  for 
the  consequent  mispunctuation. 

1  See  B.  Harrison,  Studies  in  Theognis,  pp.  167—8, 167—8. 
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MICHAELMAS  TERM,  1902. 
FIRST    MEETINGS 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Mr  Chadwick's  rooms, 
Clare  College,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  30,  1902,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the 
President,  Mr  Magni^sson,  in  the  Chair: 

I.  Dr  Conway  read  a  paper  on  the  Medicean  codex  of 
Livy  I — X  (Bibl.  Laurent.  Plut.  63.  19).  From  his  study  of  this 
MS,  which  was  still  of  primary  though  no  longer  unique  import- 
ance, it  appeared  that  it  had  been  written  by  three  different 
scribes,  whose  handwriting  could  be  clearly  distinguished,  the 
chief  marks  being  the  various  forms  they  used  for  ^,  p^  a,  c  and 
the  siglum  for  et  The  oldest  of  these  three  scribes  (who  might 
be  called  *Vetus')  wrote  only  pp.  1 — 8  of  the  first  Quaternion 
and  the  whole  of  Quat.  xi  (save  the  last  sixteen  lines).  The 
importance  of  the  distinction  between  them  lay  in  their  different 
methods  of  making  corrections.  Vetus  never  erased  any- 
thing y  in  a  number  of  corrections  made  in  his  own  hand  and  ink 
in  his  part  of  the  codex  (which  comprised  Book  i  down  to  c.  9.  15 
and  from  Book  iii  71.  8  to  iv  21.  4)  the  letter  or  letters  to  be 
cancelled  are  (either  left  with  a  dot  beneath  them,  or)  over- 
written, never  erased.  Corrections  made  in  any  other  way  in 
this  part  came  from  later  hands.  But  Dr  Conway  showed  that 
the  other  two  scribes  (Leo  and  'Tertius')  allowed  themselves 
to  erase  their  mistakes ;  many  corrections  in  their  hands  appeared 
over  erasures.  It  followed  that  in  their  parts  of  the  MS  (^  of 
the  whole)  it  was  unsafe  to  disregard  (as  was  usually  done)  cor- 
rections of  the  protograph,  unless  they  bore  evident  marks  of 
lateness  (such  as  being  written  in  black  ink,  the  first  ink  being 
everywhere  of  a  rich  brown  colour).  In  all  other  cases  they  must 
be  considered  on  their  merits  just  as  much  as  the  protograph. 
Dr  Conway  also  pointed  out  the  weakness  of  Alschefski's  (and 
even  SchoelFs)  collations.  Alschefski  had  made  at  least  45 
blunders*  in  50  chapters  in  Book  iv ;  but  in  3  other  places  (in  9 
chapters)  where  Mommsen,  on  SchoelPs  authority,  had  corrected 
Alschefski,  Alschefski  was  right  and  Schoell  wrong. 

II.  Professor  Walters,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and 
King's  College,  London,  introduced  by  Dr  Conway,  read  a  paper 
on  the  Harleian  ms  of  Livy,  Books  i — viii  (British  Museum 
2672  :  70  6),  which  he  has  recently  collated.  The  reader  referred 
to  the  neglect  with  which  the  MS  had  been  treated  since  the  time 

1  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  ReporteVy  November  4,  1902. 

^  E.g.  in  4.  16.  4  M  had  houe  aturato,  not  botie  aurato,  which  confirmed 
some  such  emendation  as  boue  et  statua  aurata,  bringing  the  passage  into 
harmony  with  Pliny  and  the  coins  of  the  gens  Minucia,  In  1.  7.  8  morte 
before  occubuit  was  an  insertion  in  black  ink  and  therefore  spurious. 
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of  Drakenborch  and  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this 
neglect  the  imperfections  and  errors  of  Oasley's  collation  as 
reported  by  Drakenborch  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  amongst 
scholars,  who  have  heard  of  it,  as  to  its  true  readings. 

Discussing  Madvig  and  Drakenborch's  belief  in  its  close  kin- 
ship with  L  (a  12th  century  codex)  Professor  Walters  was  pre- 
pared to  admit  this  as  true  as  regards  Books  v — viii  on  account 
of  striking  omissions  and  marginal  incorporations  common  to 
both  MSS  in  these  books,  though  he  pointed  out  that  the  scribes 
of  Harleianus  (Hi)  were  specially  liable  to  omit  passages  between 
homoeoteleuta,  to  which  class  these  common  omissions  belong. — 
(In  this  connexion  he  explained  the  his  and  h.s.  occurring  in 
these  MSB  at  vii  30  §2  and  vii  18  §5  as  being  misunderstood 
signs  to  mark  lacunae  in  the  exemplar  of  both  H  and  L.)  But 
be  pointed  out  that  L  contained  a  very  large  number  of  corrup- 
tions from  which  H  was  entirely  free,  and  he  was  not  prepared 
to  admit  the  connexion  of  the  two  Mgs  in  the  earlier  books.  He 
contended  for  the  importance  of  H  among  first  class  MSS  of  Livy 
on  the  score  of  its  age^  which  the  British  Museum  authorities 
now  unhesitatingly  assign  to  the  late  10th  century  (in  Germany), 
and  of  its  independence.     Its  independence  is  shown 

(1)  by  a  large  number  of  right  readings  for  which  it  is  the 
sole  authority :  e.g.  Salios  i  20  (for  the  alios  of  the  other  codices), 
hitherto  restored  only  by  conjecture,  and  nan  esse  in  v  15,  where 
the  rest  read  esse. 

(2)  by  its  occasional  support  of  the  southern  group  RDL 
against  the  corrupt  agreement  of  M  with  the  northern  family 
PFU,  e.g.  quin  in  i  40,  with  RDL,  for  the  corrupt  quicum  of 
MPF  and  cuicum  of  U  (four  or  five  such  cases  in  Book  i). 

(3)  by  the  numerous  cases  where  it  turns  the  scale  between 
M  and  PFU ;  in  Book  i  alone  there  are  at  least  15  examples; 

(a)  confirming   M    against    PFU :    e.g.    sedem   ueterum 
Riymanorum  HM  in  i  33,  where  the  rest  have  tieterem. 

(b)  confirming  PFU  against  M :  e.g.  i  9  tiocat  HPF  for 
the  tKicat  of  RD  and  M's  omission. 


SECOND   MEETINGS 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Mr  Ohadwick's  rooms, 
Clare  College,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  13,  1902,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the 
President,  Mr  MagniJsson,  in  the  Chair: 

I.  Miss  A.  C.  Panes,  Fellow  of  Newnham  College,  and 
Mr  S.  G.  Campbell,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  December  2, 1902. 
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II.     Prof.   Skeat  read  a  note  on  two  strips  of  parchment 
lately  found  inside  a  book-cover  in  the  library  of  Queens'  College. 


Two  Anglo-Saxon  Fragments  op  the  Eleventh  Century. 

Mr  C.  Sayle  has  kindly  brought  under  my  notice  two  narrow 
strips  of  parchment  which  were  taken  out  of  the  cover  of  a  book 
belonging  to  the  library  of  Queens'  College,  and  contain  writing 
in  Anglo-Saxon  characters. 

It  is  evident  that  both  were  cut  from  the  same  leaf,  but 
unfortunately  they  are  not  adjacent,  but  separate.  The  leaf  has 
been  cut,  perpendicularly,  into  four  strips  at  least,  of  which  the 
extant  strips  are  the  first  and  (probably)  the  third.  The  former 
of  these  has  a  very  narrow  blank  margin  on  the  left  edge,  and 
gives  the  beginnings  of  the  lines  on  the  front  of  the  leaf ;  whilst 
the  latter  continues  these  lines,  but  with  a  gap  between  the  two, 
and  does  not  conclude  them.  On  turning  the  strips  over,  we 
have  imperfect  portions  of  the  lines  on  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  back  of  the  leaf.  I  have  marked  the  fronts  of  the  strips 
with  the  numbers  1  and  2,  and  the  backs  with  the  numbers  3  and 
4;  and  I  now  give  the  words  which  the  slips  contain,  as  far  as 
they  are  legible. 


Col  1. 

y 
Dys  send  |>a  )>ing  )> .  . 

myd  •il-  penegun*  lb.. 

mi  hys  men ;  twegen  or  .  . 
4  8Bt  )>iut-forda  man 

grunde ;   1  iii*  ege  .  . 

lea  .  bridde  to  stan  .  . 

[wit]les  mere  3  wi'S  ne 
8  an  scip  twegra  or  .  . 

pund  butun  |>ritti  .  . 

fra  middeltune 

to  healfan  punde ; 
12  oran  tele  myd  .ii.  o  .  . 

feor^e  to  witles  [mere] 

'}  SBlfsige  munuce 

to  geaces-lea  ?  to 

16  to  )>orniges  are  .  . 
hyra  scrud-feo  j>e 

^bses  \>Q  asme  .  . 
'ealora  swyna  aalce 

20  fif  mancusas  gold 

[blun]tes  ha  ge]>eaht  (?)  to 

'}  butan  |>isu  eallu 

lea  to  fyrbrunge  1 
24  to  scrude  o)>er  to  fear .  . 

SBlfsige  munuce  -Ix-m 

nenien  •  briht .  . 


Col  2. 

don  hsBf]'  to  ^omlge 
to  beanssBde  -xl*  pene .  . 
.  .  ron  to  scipe  ?  to  nett . 
.  ran  3  xii>  penegas ; 
feora  orena  wyrj>e  . 
XY.  penegas  wy|>  bean- 
peniga.  ?  nigon  oran 
[m]an  sealde  frani  elig 
.  |>oiin  dyde  man  sef  .  . 
.  ne  J>8B**  eah,**  deman  J)a 
Z  'xii*  waenas  myd  h[ors] 
dyde  to  niwantune* 
sealde  8Blfno)>e  tyn 
.  e  on  fif  mancesun 
X  pund        _ 

butan  |>8e  se  abbud 

3  V.  orena  p 
[mane]usa  goldes  -j^  is  |>o  .  . 
.  .  Iste ;   on  golde  ?  on  s .  . 
3  marun.  #  ^|>onne  s  . . 
[t]o  vi  penegu  ofer  .  . 

3  eadware; 
.  . .  de ;   "}  ane  dsBgan 
.  n  gewriten  is  ma  .  . 
[Jian  sealde .  .  . 
to  dycvnge  .  J)8Bt  J>r .  . 
.  .  es  ?  fif  psBnega  ge  -.  . 


8 


12 


16 


20 


24 


^  A  small  hole  here ;  nothing  lost. 

3  The  rest  of  the  page  in  another  hand. 
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Col  3. 

*.1$mn.  ffit  stradtha  .xx.  sagen[a] 
.  de  swyn.  ?  .xl.  hogga ;  SBt 
[m]eldebuman  •xxiii*  suge[na] 
4  [ge]ongra  swina ;  7  SBlfno^ 

to  bromdune  .Ix.  p ;   7  ea  .  . 
.  nde;  7  .x.  p.  J)aBm  sceaph[yrde] 
8  oran.  set  .i.  wife  89t  str89[tha] 


Col,  4. 

?  xliiij.  hogga.  8Bt  hafuces 
.  e  of  )>89re  heorde  )>e 
|>8Bre  o|>re  heorde  .xiiij. 


|W  •  •  • 


.  .  e  Ix.  p.  ui  oran 
.  .  e ;  healf  pund.  )>8Bm 
.  .  et  twa  weru  |>89rto  ; 


8 


]«  wffis  |>89r  .xl.  oxana. 
12  .  a  butan  ^x*;  xliij*  flicca  . 

^ffit  hyllingyge  ^en  . 

(?)  .  ast  fenne  .li.  'S[u]Be[nd] . 

.  ea  of  soban  (?)  6a  .  7 
16  .  asend  ox  madecan 

xiiii  snasa .  of  h  . . 

snsBsa .  of  baclin[g] 

. .  fBsa.  of  beanssBdes  (?) 
20  wene  .ii.  'Susend  of . . 


.  .  of  j>rydde  healf  . 

^get  eadgares  sunu 
.  pole  XX  snasa 
XX.  snasa. 
.  .  .  wen  3  of  "SsBm. 
. .  we.  o'Ser  heah. 
.  asend  of  brade .  . 
.  of  norJ)west  .  .  . 
.i.  ^usend  .  . 


12 


16 


20 


'.  ne  liiii 
.  ne  th 
also 

^in  nomine  dm. 


Not  less  than  five  distinct  handwritings  are  easily  distin- 
guished. The^s^  hand  wrote  lines  1 — 18  of  col.  1,  and  1 — 18 
of  column  2  as  far  as  the  large  asterisk,  which  appears  in  the  MS 
itself.  The  second  hand,  far  more  careless  but  perhaps  not  much 
later,  wrote  the  rest  of  columns  1  and  2.  The  third  hand,  show- 
ing a  neat  and  small  handwriting,  wrote  lines  1 — 12  of  col.  3, 
and  1 — 11  of  col.  4;  whilst  a  much  larger  handwriting  appears 
in  the  lower  part  of  these  columns.  A  fifth  hand,  if  not  a  sixth, 
appeal's  below  1.  20  of  column  4 ;  but  these  are  only  scribblings, 
which  need  not  be  regarded. 

The  grammar  and  spellings  are  much  the  same  throughout, 
free  from  any  trace  of  Norman  influence ;  and  I  think  we  may 
safely  date  all  the  writing  at  a  period  before  the  Conquest,  in  the 
former  half  of  the  eleventh  century. 

It  would  be  quite  useless  to  give  a  translation,  because  every 
sentence  is  entirely  broken  up ;  nevertheless  it  is  possible  to 
form  a  general  idea  of  the  contents ;  and  we  shall  see  that  they 
contribute  something  to  the  history  of  the  English  language.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  beg  leave  to  draw  your  attention  to 
them. 

^  A  third  hand  begins  here. 
'  A  fourth  hand  begins  here. 
',  ^  Merely  scribbled ;  wortblesB* 
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I  give  the  references  below  to  the  column  and  line  in  every 
case  of  interest,  so  that  the  words  required  may  easily  be  found. 
Thus  the  reference  "1.  4"  means  that  Thetford  is  mentioned  in 
column  1,  1.  4. 

The  MS  obviously  contains  a  series  of  memoranda  or  inven- 
tories of  the  various  gifts  made,  at  a  previous  date,  to  Thomey 
abbey,  in  Cambridgeshire.  This  seems  clear  from  the  opening 
words — f)y8  synd  ]>a  \>ing — '* these  are  the  things";  followed, 
after  a  slight  gap,  by — don  hcef^p  to  ^omige — "hath  given  to 
Thorney  " ;  since  there  is  good  authority  for  assigning  to  don  the 
sense  of  "give."  This  is  confirmed  by  the  wording  of  1.  16, 
which  signifies  "for  the  benefit  of  Thorney."  Of  course  it  may 
be  only  the  first  entry  that  relates  to  Thorney,  but  they  are  all 
of  a  similar  character,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  considering  them 
separately.  A  considerable  number  of  place-names  is  mentioned, 
three  of  which,  viz.  Witlesmere  (1.  7,  1.  13),  Yaxley  (1.  15)  and 
Newton,  Cambs.  (2.  12)  are  mentioned  in  the  original  charter 
granted  by  King  Eadgar  to  Thorney  in  973 ;  see  Charter  no. 
1297  in  Birch.  Some  of  the  rest  appear  in  the  Charter  granted 
by  King  Cnut  to  Ely,  as  given  in  the  Liber  Eliensis;  but  it  is 
best  to  compare  the  names  in  our  fragments  with  the  fuller  list  in 
Kemble's  charter  no.  907,  in  which  Eadweard  the  Confessor 
recites  previous  grants  to  Ely  and  confirms  them.  T^is  Charter 
shows  that  Ely  held  lands  in  no  less  than  76  places;  and  it 
would  appear  that  Thomey  was  either  to  some  extent  subsidised 
by  Ely,  or  held  lands  in  the  same  places.  The  former  supposition 
is  consistent  with  the  expression  in  2.  8,  mem  seoMe  frwm,  Elig^ 
"was  given  by  Ely*^;  cf.  mem  sealde  again  below;  2.  22.  The 
place-names  common  to  our  fragments  and  to  the  late  Ely  charter 
are:  Middleton,  i.e.  Milton,  Cambs.  (1.  10);  Newton,  already 
mentioned  in  the  Thomey  charter  (2.  12);  Hauxton,  the  final 
syllable  of  which  has  been  cut  away  (4.  2);  Melboum,  without 
its  initial  letter  (3.  3).  Besides  these,  there  is  the  imperfect 
name  -tesham  (1.  21),  which  is  clearly  Bluntesham ;  another 
name  -pole  (4.  14),  which  is  probably  Walpole  in  Norfolk  (called 
Walepol  in  comitatu  Xor^folc  in  the  Ely  charter);  and  finally 
bromdun  (3.   6),  which  I  take  to  be  Brandon. 

Further,  we  find  the  names  Thetford,  i.e.  Thetford,  Cambs., 
to  the  S.  of  Ely  (1.  4);  stan-^  probably  Long  Stanton  (1.  6); 
Streatham  (3.  1);  Hilgay  (3.  13);  heeding-,  i.e.  the  place  spelt 
Baclingtonne  in  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  vol.  v.  p.  4  (3.  18);  and  a 
place  named  Mudeca  (3.  1 6).  The  spelling  of  Hilgay  is  especially 
interesting,  viz.  hyllingyge,  as  it  completely  proves  that  the 
suffix  means  ^'  an  island,"  as  explained  in  my  Place-names  of 
Cambridgeshire,  p.  57 ;  for  yge  can  be  nothing  but  the  dative  of 
leg,  Ig,  or  yg,  an  island. 

The  personal  names  mentioned  are  ^Ifsige  (1.  14,  25),  who 
is  twice  called  "^Ifsige  the  monk";  mfno'6  (2.  13,  3.  4);  and 
Eobdga/r  (4.   13);  all  of  these  names  are  too  common  to  be  dis- 
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tinctive.  There  is  also  mention  of  se  abhud,  "the  abbot";  prob- 
ably the  abbot  of  Ely  (2.  15);  there  was  no  bishop  there  till 
A.D.  1109. 

The  list  of  gifts  is  certainly  large.  It  includes  248  penings 
or  pence,  of  which  40  were  for  "  bean-seed,"  Le.  sowing  of  beans ; 
10  mancuses  or  sums  of  money,  each  mancus  representing  30 
pence ;  27  oras,  or  sums  of  money,  each  ora  representing  15 
pence;  11  pounds,  probably  11  pounds  in  weight;  gold  and 
silver ;  a  ship  and  nets  (Thorney  being  then  an  island) ;  3  ege  . . , 
Le.  3  harrows,  for  ege,,  can  only  mean  e^eSc,  a  harrow  (1.  5); 
12  wains  with  A. .,  i.e.  with  horses  (2.  11);  43  sows,  84  hogs, 
2  herds,  40  oxen,  43  flitches,  and  54  spits  or  skewers.  Tenpence 
was  to  be  paid  to  a  shepherd  (3.  7);  and  something  to  a  dairy- 
maid (2.  20).  Some  payments  were  for  **  furthering  "  their  needs 
(1.  23);  some  for  "  ditching  *'  (2.  23).  These  details  give  a 
sufficient  notion  of  the  general  contents  of  the  memoranda. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  specimen  is  philological.  Brief  as  it 
is,  it  contains  new  words  or  new  compounds. 

Thus  acTudrfeo  (1.  17)  means  "vestment-money,"  i.e.  money 
for  purchasing  garments;  but  it  is  not  in  the  Dictionaries. 
We  can  find  hearty  a  bean,  and  sstd,  seed;  but  no  dictionary 
recognises  the  compound  hecm-sxd,  i.e.  the  sowing  of  beans  (2.  2). 
We  have  hitherto  ouly  one  quotation,  that  in  Thorpe's  Diplo- 
matarium,  p.  641,  or  in  Earle's  Charters,  p.  268,  for  the  ace.  case 
of  dcege,  a  dairy-woman  (Chaucer's  deye),  where  the  spelling 
is  dcegean;  the  spelling  of  the  dat.  is  here  dcegan  (2.  20). 
The  nom.  case  dBge  (with  long  oe)  occurs  in  a  gloss ;  see 
New  E.  Diet.,  s.v.  dey  (1).  The  gen.  pi.  of  augu,  a  sow,  does 
not  appear  to  be  recorded ;  it  occurs  here  in  the  weak  form 
sugena  (3.  1).  But  the  chief  gain  is  that  we  obtain,  for  the 
first  time,  a  clear  light  on  the  history  of  the  common  word  hogy 
which  has  hitherto  been  most  obscure.  The  New  E.  Diet,  has 
no  quotation  for  it  earlier  than  1340,  with  the  remark  "origin 
unknown."  In  my  Notes  on  E.  Etymology,  p.  135,  I  say: 
"  Kemble's  Charters  contain  the  place-names  Hocgetwistle  and 
Nocgestim,  We  have  Hoggeston  in  Bucks.,  and  Hogsthorpe  in 
Lines.,  besides  other  traces  of  it.  Hoxton  was  formerly  Hogadeny 
as  in  Ben  Jonson  (Every  Man,  A.  i.  sc.  1)."  From  this  we 
might  fairly  conclude  that  there  was  an  A.-S.  strong  masculine, 
hocg  or  hogg,  of  which  the  gen.  case  was  hocges.  This  is  now 
fortunately  placed  beyond  dispute,  and  the  history  of  the  word  is 
carried  back  for  300  years,  by  the  occurrence  here  of  the  gen.  pi. 
hogga;  and  that  not  once,  but  twice.  The  context  places  the 
sense  beyond  dispute,  for  which  purpose  I  quote  the  whole  of 
lines  1  and  2  in  columns  3  and  4.  This  gives  us :  " .  .  5run.  set 
strsetha  .xx.  sugen[a]  ...  set  ....  de  swyn.  3  .xl.  hogga ;  set ...  3 
xliiij.  hogga.  set  hafuces."  I.e.  " .  .  fSrun.  At  Streatham  20  (of) 
sows  .  .  .  at .  .  .  cfe  swine,  and  40  (of)  hogs ;  at .  .  .  and  44  (of) 
hogs,  at  Haux[ton]."     As  usual,  the  numerals  ai*e  followed  by 
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genitiTes  pluraL  We  now  know  then,  for  certain,  that  the  A.-S. 
for  *'  hog "  was  hoeg,  also  written  hogg ;  and  that  it  was  a  strong 
masculine,  with  the  gen.  sing,  hocges  and  the  gen.  pi.  hogga\ 
regularly.  It  is  likelj  that  the  Hoeg  in  ffocgestun  and  in 
HogS'thcrpe  was  a  man's  name,  as  we  frequently  find  men 
nicknamed  from  animals.  This  agrees  witii  the  fiict  that  Hogg 
is  a  common  surname  at  this  daj;  and  with  a  still  more  im- 
portant fact  which  1  have  only  just  discovered,  that  it  was  thus 
used  as  a  surname  even  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  name  of 
Ailmer  Hogg  occurs  twice  in  the  Ramsey  Chartulary,  vol.  i. 
p.  188,  and  voL  iii.  p.  39,  in  a  document  attributed  to  the  time 
of  Aylwin,  who  was  abbot  of  Ramsey  fi-om  1043  to  1079 ;  so 
that  Ailmer  Hogg  may  have  been  alive  at  the  time  when  our 
fragments  were  written. 

III.  Mr  Westlake  read  notes  on  the  etymology  of  the  word 
flint. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  on  May  17,  1900, 
Mr  Magniisson  had  traced  flint  to  a  Grerm.  root  ^fl^  (I<lg-  *P^)> 
'industry.'  The  Idg.  form  of  the  word  must  have  been  either 
*plindo8  or  ^plendoa.  If  Schrader  is  right  in  connecting  tcXLvOo^ 
with  Lat.  plwmbum,  we  obtain  parallel  forms  ^plindhos,  ^plndhom 
(for  earlier  ^plndhos).  The  existence,  side  by  side,  of  forms  with 
and  without  aspiration  is  not  uncommon,  eg.  (rropOrf,  aropOvy^ 
beside  Germ,  ^stert-  (O.H.G.  sterz).  ^phidhoa  may  have  been  a 
contaminated  form  of  *plindho8  through  association  with  ^plene-, 
*full,'  *  heavy.' 

The  original  meaning  of  all  these  words  was  *  heavy  mass  of 
silex.'  Lead  was  not  known  to  the  Italians  of  the  Po  lake- 
dwellings.  When  *plndho8  came  to  be  used  for  the  new  metal, 
it  underwent  a  chauge  of  gender  (hence  *plndhom)  through  the 
influence  of  *aw-,  the  name  for  the  earliest  metal. 

Lith.  plenas,  O.  Pruss.  playnia,  'steel,*  are  identical  with 
O.E.  fldn^  O.  Icei,  fleinn,  'arrow/  all  representing  a  primitive 
*ploino8y  'hard  cutting  material  for  arrowheads,'  'flint  arrow- 
heads.' plenaa  acquired  the  meaning  of  *  steel'  because  steel,  not 
bronze,  finally  ousted  flint  in  the  manufacture  of  arrowheads. 
Norw.  flina^  *  a  small  chip  or  flake  of  stone '  (which  together  with 
fll  points  to  i-  or  ei-  vocalisra),  is  possibly  an  old  collective 
formation  to  fleinn,  representing  an  original  *plindy  '  flint-flakes,' 
by  the  side  of  *ploino8,  'arrowhead.'  Lith.  plytct,  'tile,'  is 
perhaps  related  to  the  same  group. 

Flint-work  was  the  great  handicraft  of  early  man ;  hence  the 
radical  affinities  oi  flint 
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THIRD   MEETINGS 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Mr  Chadwick's  rooms, 
Clare  College,  on  Thursday,  November  27,  1902,  at  4.15  p.m., 
the  President  (Mr  MagntJsson)  in  the  Chair: 

I.  Mr  MagniJsson  read  a  paper  on  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  King  Olaf  Tryggvason. 

Thyri,  the  daughter  of  Harald  Gormson  and  sister  to  Svein 
Porkbeard,  his  son  and  successor  on  the  throne  of  Denmark,  had 
married  Olaf  Tryggvason,  King  of  Norway,  in  998,  after  running 
away  from  KiDg  Burislav  of  Wendland,  to  whom  she  had  been 
married  against  her  will  by  her  brother.  This  act  involved  the 
loss  to  her  of  revenues  both  of  such  possessions  as  she  owned  in 
her  own  right  in  Denmark,  and  of  the  dominion  which  Burislav 
had  settled  as  dowry  on  her  in  Wendland.  She  complained 
bitterly  to  her  husband  of  her  state  of  poverty  and  urged  him  to 
secure  for  her  the  possession  of  what  she  regarded  as  unjustly 
withheld  from  her.  To  any  such  undertaking  Olaf  and  his 
counsellors  were  utterly  adverse.  At  this  point  of  the  story  the 
oldest  biographer  of  Olaf,  Odd  Snorrison,  a  Benedictine  of 
Thingeyrar  in  northern  Iceland,  who  must  have  written  his  book 
(or  at  least  a  portion  of  it)  before  1161,  since  one  of  his  principal 
informants  is  known  to  have  died  in  that  year,  brings  in  the 
following  incident  (of  which  only  the  briefest  abstract  can  be 
given)  : — Norway,  in  consequence  of  Olaf's  favour  with  God,  was 
blessed  throughout  his  reign  with  seasons  miraculously  early  and 
abundant.  This  was  proved  on  Palm  Sunday  999,  when  the 
King  came  out  of  church  and  found  a  man  with  a  great  burden 
of  fully  ripe  angelicas.  Olaf  secured  one  stalk  of  the  plant,  went 
home  to  the  hall,  where  the  court  assembled  for  meals,  and 
having  cut  a  piece  off  the  stalk  sent  it  as  a  dainty  to  the  Queen. 
She  returns  for  the  harmless  gift  the  singular  answer  that 
"more  deeply  fixed  in  her  memory"  was  the  fact  that  she  got 
nothing  of  her  possessions  in  Denmark  and  no  one  had  manhood 
enough  to  claim  for  her  her  Wendish  properties.  Evidently 
there  can  be  no  such  connection  between  Olaf  s  act  and  the 
Queen's  answer  as  the  monk  of  Thingeyrar  supposed. 

Snorri  is  more  explicit ;  but  he  introduces  his  account  of  the 
incident  with  the  words:  "The  story  goes,"  by  which  he  indicates 
his  distrust  of  the  historical  veracity  of  the  incident  as  he  found 
it  recorded,  though  he  had  no  means  at  that  stage  of  his  history 
of  applying  any  critical  control  to  it — "The  story  goes"  that 
Olaf  met  in  the  street  a  man  with  a  bundle  of  angelicas  wondrously 
large  for  that  time  "  of  spring  "  (date  not  mentioned),  and  secured 
one  stalk  which  he  took  home  to  the  chamber  where  Queen  Thyri 

*  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  December  9,  1902. 
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was.  He  found  her  weeping,  and  said : — "  Look,  here  is  a  big 
stalk  of  angelica  I  give  thee/'  She  thrust  it  back,  saying: 
**  Greater  were  the  gifts  of  Harald  Gonn*s  son  and  less  did  he 
quail  at  going  abroad  to  secure  what  was  his  than  thou  dost,"  <fec. 
*  Gifts '  here  cannot  refer  to  the  plant  offered  ;  there  would  be  no 
real  sense  in  the  reply  in  that  case.  It  must  refer  to  an  offer  of 
some  gift  which  accompanied  the  presentation  of  the  plant.  That 
such  must  have  been  the  case  is  rendered  most  probable  by  a 
parallel  incident  at  the  court  of  Norway  fi ve-and-forty  years 
afterwards.  Magnus  the  Good  conferred  on  his  uncle  Harald 
Sigurdson  one  half  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway.  The  act  was 
confirmed  by  a  public  ceremony.  Magnus,  at  the  head  of  a 
stately  procession  of  dignitaries,  approaches  Harald  with  a 
couple  of  reeds  in  his  hand,  saying;  "Which  wilt  thou  have?" 
Harald  takes  one  and  Magnus  declares :  "  With  this  reed  I 
confer  on  you  one  half  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway  with  aU  royal 
rights  and  prerogatives  thereto  appertaining,  Ac.**  There  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  in  Queen  Thyri's  chamber  things  hap- 
pened in  connection  with  which  the  stalk  of  angelica  answered 
the  same  purpose  the  reed  did  in  the  case  already  referred  to. 

This,  then,  is  the  point  of  history  lost  here,  as  I  take  it.  The 
government  of  Norway  (the  King  and  his  council)  was  utterly 
unwilling  to  engage  in  an  armed  expedition  to  gratify  the  Queen's 
desires  (Snorri);  so  they  determined  to  confer  on  her  such  a 
dowry  as  Norway  could  afford,  which  dowry,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  took  the  shape  of  landed  dominion.  This  Olaf  offered 
her  in  a  formal  manner,  requesting  her  to  signify  her  acceptance 
by  taking  from  his  hand  the  angelica  stalk.  But  Thyri,  finding 
the  dower  insufficient,  and  knowing  the  symbolic  meaning  of 
taking  in  the  hand  a  plant  offered  in  such  circumstances,  thrust 
it  back  and  taunted  a  valiant  husband  with  fednt-heartedness  for 
not  restoring  to  her  what  she  claimed  as  her  own  abroad.  The 
incident  was  historical  with  nothing  whatever  miraculous  about  it. 

The  custom  of  handing  a  plant  to  a  princely  person  on  the 
occasion  of  landed  dominion  being  conferred  on  hun  or  her  is  of 
ffreat  antiquity.  In  the  first  Lay  of  Helgi  the  slayer  of  Hunding 
(Older  Edda)  it  is  mentioned  already.  His  father,  Sigmund, 
hands  him  an  Uriauky  a  leek  of  great  beauty,  Le.  a  fine,  handsome 
plant,  and  with  it  confers  on  him  a  name,  various  landed  lord- 
ships and  a  fine-wrought  sword.  The  custom  seems  closely  akin 
to  that  of  ratifying  the  sale  of  land  by  putting  in  the  lap  of  the 
buyer  a  piece  of  the  soil  of  the  property  bought.  This  was 
called  lU  si»jftaj^y  to  'en-lap'  land,  the  prooeedings  observed  on 
the  ooca&ion  being  minutely  described  in  the  '  Older  Gulathing- 
law*  §  292.  In  England  also  the  custom  was  known  by  the 
alliterative  title  **TM,ig  and  Tur£"  Apparently  it  is  known  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 
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II.     Mr  Chadwick  read  a  paper  on  the  Hiatoria  Brittonum, 

He  suggested  that  §§  31,  37,  38,  43—46,  56  (San  Marte),  as 
well  as  §§  57 — 65,  were  derived  from  English  sources.  They 
contained  English  words  and  place-names,  while  the  traditions 
given  in  §§  37,  46  were  also  apparently  of  English  origin  (cf. 
Bede,  H.E.  i  15,  Widukind  i  6).  §§  57 — 65  seemed  to  be  based 
on  a  text  nearly  related  to  Sweet's  genealogies  (O.E.T.  p.  167  ff.) 
and  MS.  C.C.C.  187,  further  examples  of  which  might  be  traced 
in  the  Text.  Roff.  and  in  the  App.  to  Flor.  Wig.  The  relation- 
ship of  Octha  to  Hengest  in  the  narrative  pointed  to  a  connection 
with  the  genealogies  (as  against  Bede  and  the  Sax.  Ohron.) ;  and 
this  supposition  was  confirmed  by  the  date  in  §  31,  which  was 
found  also  in  the  Corpus  text.  The  genealogy  in  §  31  showed 
acquaintance  with  the  story  of  Finn,  a  fact  which  might  have 
a  certain  significance  in  its  bearing  on  the  narrative  in  the 
Hist.  Britt. 
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1  The  design  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  and  to  publish 
critical  researches  into  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  Tndo- 
European  group  of  nations,  and  to  promote  philological  studies  in 
general. 

2  Any  student  of  philology  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
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3  The  annual  subscription  of  each  member  of  the  Society  is 
one  guinea,  due  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  A  member 
elected  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  shall,  however,  on  signifying  his 
wish  to  the  Treasurer,  be  permitted  to  pay  no  subscription  for  the 
current  year,  but  in  that  case,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  of  the  Society's  publications  for  that  year. 

4  Any  member  may  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  ten  guineas,  or  after  fifteen  years'  subscriptions 
have  been  paid  by  one  payment  of  five  guineas ;  the  right  to  com- 
pound for  all  future  payments  for  ^ve  guineas  after  ten  years' 
subscriptions  have  been  paid  being  reserved  in  the  case  of 
members  who  have  joined  the  Society  before  Feb.  12,  1891. 

5  Every  member  whose  subscription  for  any  year  is  paid,  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  that 
year. 

6  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society  may  be  proposed  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  at  any 
of  its  ordinary  meetings,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  may  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  next  meeting. 

7  No  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected,  unless  he  have  in 
bis  favour  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 
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8  Distinguished  philological  scholars  who  are  resident  abroad 
may  be  elected  honorary  or  corresponding  members  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  members.  They  shall  pay  no  subscription,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Transactions  and  other  documents 
published  or  printed  by  the  Society  and  to  be  present  at  and  to 
communicate  papers  to  the  meetings. 

9  The  general  direction  of  the  Society  shall  be  committed  to 
a  Council,  consisting  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  two  secretaries,  and  not  more  than  twelve  nor  less  than 
seven  other  members.  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  have 
notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  at  which  not  less  than  five 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Except  for  grave  cause  such  meetings 
shall  be  held  within  the  limits  of  University  Full  Term  only,  and 
shall  be  summoned  by  the  president  in  consultation  with  the 
secretary. 

10  All  questions  involving  extraordinary  expenditure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its  general  meetings. 

1 1  The  president,  treasurer  and  secretaries  and  at  least  three 
ordinary  members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Lent  Term,  the 
three  senior  members  of  the  Council  retiring  annually,  and  the 
president  being  capable  of  being  elected  two  years  in  succession 
and  no  more. 

12  Of  the  three  vice-presidents,  one  shall  retire  annually  by 
rotation,  and  be  incapable  of  re-election  for  the  two  years  next 
following. 

13  No  member  whose  subscription  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  read  papers  at  any  meeting. 

14  The  names  of  any  members  whose  subscription  is  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear,  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Society,  and  such  removal  may  be  announced  at  the 
next  general  meeting  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

15  The  president  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  pro  tem., 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
equality  of  numbers  in  any  division. 

16  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
two  auditors,  to  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  Lent  Term. 

17  The  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  at  least  once 
in  each  term ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

18  Members  may  introduce  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
strangers  not  being  resident  members  of  the  University,  who  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  read  communications  to  the 
Society. 
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19  No  communication  shall  be  read  to  or  published  by  the 
Society  without  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  author's  name. 

20  Any  proposed  change  in  these  laws  shall  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  to  the  Society  at  one 
of  its  general  meetings. 

2 1  No  law  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  and  no  fresh  law  enacted 
without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 


By  resolutions  of  the  Society  it  is  directed  that  Ordinary  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  shall  begin  at  4.15  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms  and  at  4.45  in  the  Easter  Tenn,  and  shall  close  at  5.45  p.m. 
at  the  latest  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  and  at  6.15  p.m. 
in  the  Easter  Term,  unless  on  the  motion  of  a  member  to  be  put 
from  the  Chair  it  shall  be  resolved  on  any  occasion  to  extend  the 
meeting  to  a  later  hour. 
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SOCIETIES. 
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1882.  The  Royal  University  of  Christiania. 

1883.  The  University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
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1884.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A. 

1885.  The  Library,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
1885.     The  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  CiBmada. 
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1885.  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

U.S.A. 

1886.  The  University  College,  Dundee. 

1887.  The  Library,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

1889.     The  Library,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  KY.,  U.S.A. 
1896.     The    Library,    Harvard   University,    Cambridge,    Mass., 
U.  S.  A. 

1898.  The   University   of  Goteborg,    Sweden   (Stadtsbibliotek, 

Goteborg). 

1899.  The  University  of  Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 

1900.  La    Bibliotheque   de   PUniversit^    de    Lyon,     18,    Quai 

Claude-Bernard,  Lyon,  France. 
1902.     Le  Musee  Beige:  Prof.  J.  P.  Waltzing,  Rue  du  Pare  9, 
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1902.     The   Newberry   Library,    Chicago,    U.S.A.    (per   Messrs 

B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown,  4,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.). 
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PROCEEDINGS 


tambritise  ^Jilolotrtcal  ^otictp.' 


LENT    TERM,    1903. 

FIRST    MEETING'. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Mr  Wardftle'u 
roomB,  Clare  College,  on  Thursday,  January  22,  1903,  at  4.15  p.m., 
the  Pi-eaident,  Mr  MAomisaoN,  in  the  Chair  : 

Mr  R.  K.  Gate,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  waa  elected  a. 
member  o(  the  Society, 

The  following  Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  ; 
President:  Mr  MiomisBON  (re-elected). 
^ete  Vice-Preddent ;  Mr  GiLBS. 

Members  of  Council:  Prof.  Bevan  (re-elected).  Prof.  RlDGE- 
WAT,  Mr  Hicks,  Mr  Rouse. 

Jlon.  Treasurer:  Mr  Wardale  (re-elected). 

Hon,  Secretaries:  Mr  Chadwick,  Mr  Quiogin  (both  re-eleeted). 

Auditors:  Prof.  Cowkll,  Mr  Nixon  (both  [■e-elected). 

Mr   Giles   read   a   paper   on   6   KaroiBtv   vofWi    (Demosthenes 
e.  Aristoeral.  g  28)  and  the  amoves  of  Solon,  in  which  he  suggested 
that  the  time  had  come  for  reconsidering  the  inter])retation  of  o 
1  the   law  next  cited   below  (J  iura  ratrra  i^^ios). 
first  given  by  Taylor,  160  years  ago,  and 
re  exceptions,   been  adopted   a.s  the  true 


ThU  inteppretatii 

'  Beporled  in  the  Cambridge  Uni 


■t.ity  RfpoTltr,  February  10,  1903, 
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one,  while  the  explanations  offered  by  Didymus  according  to 
Harpocration  8,v,  had  been  dismissed  with  scant  consideration 
as,  in  Weil's  phrase,  savantes  niaiseries.  Yet  Didymus  was  one 
of  the  best  scholars  of  antiquity  and  one  to  whom  we  owe  a 
great  deal  in  the  interpretation  of  ancient  writers,  and  it  would 
have  been  strange  that  had  Taylor's  very  simple  explanation 
been  the  true  one  he  should  not  have  known  it.  Moreover 
phrases  in  the  sense  required  by  Taylor  are  numerous,  but  o  #ca- 
Tw^cv  vo/ios  does  not  occur  again.  As  Didymus  offers  three 
explanations  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  definite  knowledge  on 
the  point.  The  first  of  his  explanations — that  the  phrase  refers 
to  the  Heliastic  courts  Sid  to  riav  hLKaa-TTjpLiav  rh.  fitv  avco  ra  8c 
Kara)  ovofid^ea-Oai — is  accepted  only  by  Philippi  in  his  Areopag 
und  Epheten ;  the  third,  which  he  attributes  to  Anaximenes  and 
which  is  repeated  by  Pollux,  that  the  amoves  and  icvp^cis  had  been 
removed  from  the  Acropolis  to  the  council  chamber  and  the 
market-place,  is  explained  no  doubt  rightly  by  Dr  Sandys  and 
Wilamowitz  as  a  rhetorical  flourish  not  to  be  taken  literally. 
The  remaining  explanation  is  that  the  phrase  had  something  to 
do  with  the  manner  of  writing  {rj  8ta  to  <rx^fia  rrjs  iv  rots  a|o<ri 
ypa<f>rj^  l3ova-Tpo<l>rjS6v  yeypafifievrfs  tov  diro  Ttov  eviovvfiiov  ap)(OfJL€yov 
vofjiov  KarwOev  6vofkdt,€i  o  Ai/zaoo-^cvt/s),  and  this  Mr  Giles  suggested 
is  the  true  one,  though  not  exactly  in  the  form  given  by  Didymus. 
d  Kar^oOiv  vofios  should  be  taken  literally.  On  an  altar  at  Crissa 
there  is  a  pov<Trpo<f>iqh6v  inscription  beginning  at  the  bottom 
right-hand  corner  (Boehi  IGA  314,  Roberts,  Greek  Epigraphy^ 
p.  230).  But  this  and  short  records  on  statues  are  hardly 
comparable  with  the  writing  of  long  documents  like  laws.  The 
law  referred  to  in  the  speech  against  Aristocrates  was  a  law  of 
Draco,  but  Draco's  laws  on  homicide  were  adopted  by  Solon  and 
written  upon  afov€9,  as  not  only  the  literary  evidence  but  also 
the  remaining  fragments  of  the  later  copy  of  the  law  prove 
(Dittenberger,  Sylloge^y  no.  52),  where  trpoTos  dxa-ov  is  mentioned. 
The  ancients  were  not  clear  as  to  the  relations  between  amoves 
and  Kvpl3€L^,  some  regarding  them  as  identical,  others  as  different ; 
the  former  wooden  erections  revolving  on  a  pivot,  the  latter  stone 
pyramids.  Mr  Giles  argued  that  Kunianudes'  restoration  of  an 
ai(i}v  in  *£^.  apx.  1885  as  four  arms  set  in  a  horizontal  central 
axis  was  improbable  and  for  any  heavy  material  unworkable, 
and  that  the  prismatic  fragment  of  stone,  which  suggested  this 
restoration  because  the  inscription  on  one  side  read  from  the 
top  and  that  on  the  other  from  the  bottom,  was  too  small  to  be 
relied  upon,  there  being  no  evidence  that  the  writing  on  the  two 
sides  though  of  the  same  age  was  exactly  contemporaneous  and 
belonged  to  the  same  document.  If  Busolt  (Griech.  Geach,  ii'. 
p.  223  n.)  and  Thumser  in  Hermann's  Griech,  StcuUscUtertiimer, 
p.  379,  are  correct  in  regarding  the  Kvppu%  as  copies  in  stone  of 
the  revolving  wooden  amoves,  then  we  have  a  similar  record  in  the 


cippua  found  in  the  Roman  Forum  in  1899,  on  which  the  in- 
acrijitioii  is  /Souorpo^ijSoc,  as  we  are  tolrt  Solon's  laws  were,  and 
begins  at  the  base,  tho  &r&t  line  reading  upward,  the  second 
downward,  and  so  on'.  Unfortiuiateiy  the  top  is  lost,  but 
Apollodovua'  deKnition  of  Kvp^ti%  (ia  Harpoocation  s.v.)  aa  kiOom 

eiTTiijTav,  ous  airo  /iti'  i^S  trToireuis  tmjXai,  dvo  Sc  T^S  (i«  vi/'os 
dvuTiirrtia^,  Siq  to  KfKtpv'jiia'rOai,  KUpjSEis  ^Ka'A.at'i',  WTTtp  koI 
Kvpffaaiav  rijv  itri  T^s  Kt'trnkij^  riOtiicvr)v  correajionds  exactly  with 
the  form  of  this  atone.  The  inscription  (iMbably  belongs  to  the 
tifth  century  B.C.  It  ia  even  possible  that  it  was  so  engraved 
upon  a  pyramidal  lilock  in  direct  imitation  of  the  Kvp^w,  for 
Livy  (iii.  31)  tells  ua  that  a  commiMsion  visited  Athens  amongst 
other  places  to  collect  evidence  about  legislation  for  the  Decemvirs 
iuMique  inelitaa  legea  Solonis  degcribere.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  statements  of  Oiaero,  G:iiuH  and  others  regarding  particular 
enactments  (cf.  Wordsworth,  Early  Latin,  p.  505),  while  the 
position  in  which  the  pillar  was  discovered  suggests  that  it  was 
one  of  the  legal  records  destroyed  at  the  instance  of  the  Pontifiaeg 
after  390  B.a  (Livy,  vi.  1,  10), 

P.S.  Prof  R.  8.  Conway  kindly  informs  me  that,  as  the 
result  of  a  personal  inspection  of  the  cippus  in  the  Easter  vacation 
of  1903,  he  believes  the  inscription  is  not  earlier  than  the  second 
century  b.c.  and  probably  is  later.  If  Prot'  Conway  is  right  in 
this  view,  the  monument  is  clearly  a  restoration  like  the  inscription 
of  the  eolamna  roatrata,  and  the  argument  of  this  paper  is  not 
affected,  for  no  one  will  contend  that  the  direction  of  writing  on 
the  eippux  was  that  in  common  use  in  the  last  centuries  of  the 
Republic,     P.  G.,  Feb.  15,  1904. 


SECOND    MEETING'. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Mr  Nixon's  roo 
King's  College,  on  Thursday,  19  February,  1903,  at  4.15  P 
the  President,  Mr  Magnl'sson,  in  the  Chair: 

'a  Accounts  were  submitted  and  passed. 


"  That  the  Society  desires  to  record  it«  deep  sense  oi 
loss  which  it  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Professor  1 

'  Even  if  Hnlaen'a  latest  theory  (in  Lehmann'n  Beilrllgt  lur 
Gtmhiehte),  that  the  writing  is  not  all  of  the  same  age.  were  trui 
argument  would  not  be  aSecled.  But  the  theur;  is  founded  only  o 
fMt  tlmt  the  maBOD  worked  Bometimea  from  one  aide  of  the  atoDe,  Bome 
from  the  other. 

»  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  Vnivertity  Reporttr,  Maroh  3,1" 
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The  number  of  blank  (i.e.  short)  lines  is  a  most  curious 
feature  in  these  two  fragments,  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
metricaP. 


EASTER    TERM,    1903. 


FIRST  MEETING". 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  Dr  Sandys'  house 
(Merton  House,  Queen's  Road)  on  Thursday,  7  May,  1903,  at 
4.45  P.M.,  the  President,  Mr  MagniJsson,  in  the  Chair  : 

I.  Mr  BuRKiTT  read  a  paper  on  the  alleged  Cross  outside 
the  Dome  of  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople. 

Paulus  Silentiarius,  in  describing  the  Church  of  S.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  says  of  the  great  Dome  (Bekker,  491  f.) 

(TravfMv  inrlp  Kopvfl>rjs  ipvcvrrroKiv  eypa^c  Tc;(Kiy. 

According  to  Du  Cange  this  means  that  a  standing  Cross  was 
erected  on  the  outside  of  the  Dome ;  according  to  Lethaby  and 
Swainson  {S.  Sophia,  pp.  42,  282)  it  was  a  flat  Cross,  depicted  in 
mosaic  at  the  highest  point  of  the  inside.  Quite  recently 
Mr  E.  M.  Antoniadi,  writing  on  S.  Sophia  in  Knowledge  (Feb. — 
May,  1903),  has  come  forward  as  a  champion  of  the  view 
advocated  by  Dn  Cange.  Speaking  generally,  the  use  of  vvip  is 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  outside  Cross,  while  the  use  of 
lypw^€  is  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  inside  Cross.  The 
question  almost  entirely  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  above  quoted,  as  I  cannot  find  any  reference  to  the  alleged 
outside  Cross  elsewhere.  At  a  later  period  Christ  in  Glory  seems 
to  have  been  figured  at  the  top  of  the  Dome  (Bekker,  p.  91),  but 
Lethaby  and  Swainson  (p.  279  fil)  regard  this  as  having  been 
inserted  in  the  9th  century,  after  the  fall  of  the  Iconoclasts. 

The  argument  which  I  venture  to  think  conclusive  against 
any  reference  to  an  outside  Cross,  is  derived  from  the  general 
contents  of  the  poem  of  Paulus.  Excluding  the  304  lines  on  the 
Ambo,  the  poem  on  S.  Sophia  is  1029  lines  long.  Of  these  the 
first  350  lines  are  introductory  and  speak  of  the  fall  of  the 
previous  church  and  of  the  solemn  inauguration  of  the  present 
building  on  Christmas  Day,  563  a.d.     The  last  109  lines  are  a 

1  The  Greek  fragments  now  also  belong  to  the  University  Library.  The 
Odyssey  fragments  are  numbered  ms.  Add.  4074,  the  unidentified  scraps  are 
called  MS.  Add.  4075. 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  26  May,  1903. 
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not  because  he  was  of  humble  birth — that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it — but  because  he  was  not  a  Philip  and  pretended  to  be ; 
(3)  Byzantium  had  relations  with  Rome  as  early  as  the  second 
Macedonian  war;  (4)  there  is  no  other  evidence  to  shew  that 
its  first /oediM  with  Rome  dated  from  the  affair  of  Andriscus; 
(5)  there  is  some  evidence  to  shew  that  it  admitted  the  claims  of 
Andriscus  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Rome  thereby,  so  that 
its  envoys  in  a.d.  53  had  little  cause  to  begin  their  narrative 
with  that  episode,  or  to  lay  stress  upon  it :  they  would  be  move 
likely  not  to  mention  it  at  all ;  (6)  posthac  is  never  used  to  mark 
a  division  in  a  narrative ;  (7)  its  position  shews  that  it  belongs  to 
fn%880L8,  These  objections  taken  together  make  the  common 
interpretation  of  tlie  passage  untenable.  There  is  some  blunder. 
Most  probably  Tacitus  has  confused  *the  false  Philip'  with 
Philip  y,  imagining  that  Philip  was  called  '  the  false  Philip '  as 
unworthy  of  his  distinguished  name — as  degener  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  word.  If  this  is  so,  the  Byzantines  begin  their 
sketch  of  the  relations  of  their  city  with  Rome  at  the  right 
f>oint;  they  mention  their  subsequent  sei'vices  in  chronological 
order;  and  they  pass  discreetly  over  the  affair  of  Andriscus. 
Possibly  the  Antonius  whom  Byzantium  assisted  was  the  orator, 
who  commanded  against  the  pirates  in  102,  not  his  son,  who 
commanded  against  them  in  74. 

II.  Mr  BuRKiTT  exhibited  some  papyrus  fragments  which 
had  been  bought  in  Egypb  from  a  native  dealer  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Hebrew  Papyrus  lately  presented  to  the  University  by 
Mr  Nash  (Cambridge  University  Reporter,  1902,  p.  499),  and  now 
numbered  ms.  Or,  233.  The  fragments  formed  part  of  two  rolls, 
one  containing  part  of  the  Odyssey,  the  other  at  present  un- 
identified. The  handwriting  of  both  rolls  is  a  beautiful  early 
Greek  uncial,  marked  by  the  epigraphic  x;  and  3.  The  2nd 
century  a.d.  is  the  latest  date  that  can  be  assigned  for  the 
fragments,  and  they  may  be  very  much  earlier.  There  are,  in 
fact,  some  indications  that  the  rolls  of  which  they  formed  a  part 
may  have  been  used  for  cartonnage,  as  was  frequently  done  in 
the  Ptolemaic  peiiod.  The  Odyssey  fragments  contain  portions 
of  Bk.  XII,  lines  250—259,  281—304  (see  FSBA  for  Nov. 
1902).     The  unidentified  fragments  contain  the  following  letters  : 

(a)        BaICOI     {Blank) 

.  .  .  KO^AYGMeN  {Blaiik) 
.  .  .  TCOIOYKAeH  .  .  . 

.  .  HArreAAec  .... 

.  .  NIX^IN  {Blank) 

.  .  ankataAhcI)  .  .  . 
(13)     .  .  .  ponoAATiN  .  .  . 

{Blank) 
0>M€6<\0T<\N  .  .  . 
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this  would  not  fit  the  verse,  not  Pharsalus  but  ThesscUia ;  that 
we  did  not  find  that  the  town  was  definitely  named  in  this 
connexion  (the  adjectives  Pharsalicus,  Pharacdiua  proved  nothing) 
until  we  came  to  Greek  writers  such  as  Dio  Cassius  and  Plutarch 
{rj  Kara,  ^apaakov  fidxv)  whose  expressions  were  of  no  account,  the 
latter  in  fact  even  talking  of  ij  iv  ^ap(raX<{>  fiaxf. 

The  conclusion  was  that  the  engagement  might  be  correctly 
named  the  battle  either  of  Palaepharsalus  (Old  Pharsalus),  of 
Pharsalia  or  of  Thessalia  (in  the  limited  local  sense  which 
Dr  Postgate  illustrated  from  Strabo,  ix.  p.  429,  369  Didot)  but 
not  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  as  that  place  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  battle,  and  mention  of  it  was  avoided,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, in  this  connexion. 


SECOND   MEETINGS 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  Dr  Sandys'  house 
(Merton  House,  Queen's  E^oad)  on  Thursday,  28  May,  1903,  at 
4.45  P.M.,  the  President,  Mr  Magnijsson,  in  the  Chair : 

Professor  Bendall,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Society.  ^ 

Professor  Skeat  read  a  paper  on  the  present  pronunciation  of 
the  words  one  and  once\ 

There  is  no  trace  of  a  prefixed  sound  of  w  before  the  sounds 
of  o  or  w  before  the  year  1 400 ;  but  during  the  period  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  until  that  date,  we  have  several  recorded 
examples  of  the  opposite  phenomenon,  viz.  of  the  omission  of  w 
in  words  that  began  with  the  sounds  of  wo-  or  tvu-.  The 
Normans  evidently  disliked  the  sound  of  w  in  this  position,  as 
already  in  Domesday-Book  we  find  Odetone  for  Wood-ton  or 
Wootton,  and  the  frequent  use  of  -orde  for  the  suffix  -worth. 
No  such  instance  occurs  before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  the  old 
etymology  that  derived  orchard  from  wort-ya/rd  is  demonstrably 
wrong. 

In  English  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  w  used  as  a 
vowel  (as  in  modern  Welsh),  and  such  spellings  as  loify  i.e.  ^olf^ 
for  wolf',  wrsipe  for  worship  ;  wrd  for  worth ;  wman  for  woman ; 
ot  for  t4X)t,  i.e.  knows.  Other  examples  are  common  in  our 
dialects,  as  *ood  for  wood,  oont  for  wont,  i.e.  a  mole;  'oosted  for 
worsted;  ^oonder  for  wonder.     The  A.S.  wos  and  todse  are  both 

1  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  2  June,  1903. 
*  Compare  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society,  vol.  v, 
part  V. 
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now  represented  by  ooze ;  the  A.S.  wdVy  sea- weed,  is  both  woare 
and  oa/re ;  the  word  wold  appears  as  old  in  Shakespeare's  King 
LeaT\  and  toounds  became  ^ounds^  chiefly  preserved  in  zounds, 
meaning  "  by  God's  wounds."  The  Scottish  for  "  week  "  appears 
in  Barbour  both  as  wouk  and  owk.  Similarly,  we  find  the  w 
dropped  in  who,  whose,  wlwrn  \  coth  and  co'  used  for  qvx)th ;  sough 
from  A.S.  stoogan,  to  resound ;  so  for  swo ;  &c. 

But  after  1400,  when  Anglo-French  influence  ceased,  there 
was  a  regular  development  of  initial  o  into  initial  wo  in  dialects. 
We  find,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  tvone  for  one,  wolde  for  olde 
(old)y  4fec.;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  not  only  woke  for  oak, 
wotes  for  ocUs ;  but  also  whoale  for  wlwle  (still  so  written),  wlioly 
for  holyy  whoop  for  hoop,  to  call  out  (F.  houper),  whohuh  for 
hubbub,  what  for  hot,  whorded  for  hoarded,  &c.  Our  modem 
dialects  have  whome  for  home.     Many  more  examples  were  given. 


MICHAELMAS  TERM,  1903. 

FIRST    MEETINGS 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Prof.  Ridgbway's 
rooms,  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  on  Thursday,  29  October, 
1903,  at  4.16  p.m.,  Prof.  Skeat  in  the  Chair: 

Mr  Magni^sson  read  a  paper  On  nautical  tertns  used  in  the 
North  in  ancient  times.  Ship-building  and,  with  it,  nautical 
terminology,  began  by  man  discovering  that  he  could  travel  on 
water  in  a  hollowed-out  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  actual  terminology 
of  the  art  was  of  a  much  later  date.  (Monoxyla  had  come  down 
from  an  immense  antiquity  even  to  our  own  days  :  in  Warend  in 
Sweden  and  in  Rennebo  in  Norway  under  the  obviously  ancient 
name  eil^a,  which  has  passed  into  difierent  forms  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  North.)  iT^r,  the  name  of  the  ships  connected 
with  the  god  Njqr6,  obviously  cognate  with  G.  vavs,  L.  navis, 
was  almost  certainl^^  an  appellative  for  a  uionoxylous  craft,  as  its 
direct  Norwegian  descendant  wo,  a  mug,  hollowed  out  of  a  solid 
piece  of  wood,  would  go  to  show.  Monoxylous  craft  were  paddled ; 
the  paddler  faced  his  goal.  Long  experience  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
pulsion, which  was  still  in  vogue  in  the  North  when  Tacitus 
wrote  his  Germania,  taught  man  the  various  small  discoveries 
that  led  up  to  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  the  world,  that 
of  rowing,  involving  the  invention  of  the  hdr,  row-lock  (thole), 
the  handa,  oar-strap,  to  be  used  in  backing  water,  and — since  in 
rowing,  the  propelling  power  on  board,  the  rowers  (/td-seti)  turned 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  November  10,  1903. 
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their  back  upon  their  goal — the  rudder  (atpriy  s^^m),  the  eye  of 
the  rowing  craft.  First  merely  a  loose  oar  plied  by  the  steers- 
naan,  the  rudder  ultimately  became  a  steering  apparatus  fixed  to 
the  right-hand  buttock  of  the  sbern,  certainly  as  early  as  the 
9th  century,  and  remained  in  that  position  till  the  beginning  of 
the  14th,  at  least  in  western  Europe.  For  the  history  of  ship- 
building in  the  North,  posterior  to  the  monoxylous  period,  Tacitus' 
account  of  Northern  ships  (1st  cent.  a.d.),  the  Nydam  boat  (3rd 
to  4tb  cent.),  and  the  Gokstad  boat  (c.  900),  showing  the  crowning 
discovery  of  the  mast  (sigla)  and  sail  {segl),  were  the  great  land- 
marks by  which  the  evolutiou  of  the  nautical  art  could  be  linked, 
with  something  approaching  to  intelligible  tradition,  to  that  of 
the  historical  period. — Mr  Magnusson  went  through  the  various 
names  of  ships  on  record  in  the  Sagas,  pointing  out  how  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  foreign  ones  came  in  with  King  Harald  Hardrada, 
1044-66.  The  galeitS  of  his  saga  seemed  to  be  historically  trace- 
able to  ra  XeKdvSia  of  the  Greek  fleet  that  Harald  himself  had 
for  a  while  commanded.  Kngrr  (OE.  cnear,  ccmardus  in  Order. 
Vitalis),  skdta  (ME.  skute,  Dutch  schuit,  Germ,  achate)  were 
genuine  Northern  names ;  aud  so  probably  were  the  names  of  the 
warships:  kjoU  (OE.  ceoly  OHG.  kiol))  elli^i  (Lith.  eldija) ;  askr 
(MGr.  dxTKo^s,  L.Sal.  ascits) ;  and  certainly  those  of  skei^  (aver. 
60  onrs),  snekkja  (aver.  40  oars) ;  the  dreki  was  only  a  broad-built, 
high-boarded,  ocean-going  skei^  with  a  figurehead  at  the  prow,  and 
a  tail  (fin-tail)  of  a  dragon  at  the  steru.  The  paper  closed  with 
a  detailed  description  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  an  ancient 
man-of-war,  suggesting  a  new  interpretation  of  krappa-rum. 


SECOND   MEETING'. 


At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Prof.  Ridgeway's 
rooms,  Gonville  and  Gains  College,  on  Thursday,  12  November, 
1903,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President,  Mr  MagniJsson,  in  the  Chair: 

Prof.  Bexdall  read  notes  on  Greek  pronunciation  as  deduced 
from  Grseco-Indian  bilingual  coins,  B.C.  180-20.  The  coins  were 
selected,  although  the  material  was  not  large,  because  they  were 
official  records,  and  were  [»robably  submitted  to  authorities  of 
both  nationalities.  About  27  Greek  names  and  one  Greek  woi-d 
were  transliterated.  All  but  two  issues  use  the  Kharosthi 
character,  which  does  not  distinguish  long  and  short  vowels. 
The  Indian  e  and  o,  however,  are  regarded  as  normally  long 
even  in  Pali  and  Prakrit  except  in  some  cases  before  two 
consonants. 

1  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  November  24,  1903. 
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H  is  invariably  represented  by  e  (pronounced  as  in  Eng.  *  they ')  : 
two  exx.  in  one  word  JTeliyakresasa  (=  HA10KAE0Y2) 
where  the  nominative  in  -rjq  has  been  mistaken  for  a  base 
and  declined ;  arparrjyov  strat«gasa  (5  occurrences  in  all). 

O  =  Indian  o  (5  occurrences  in  all). 

Y  =  Indian  i,  e.g.  AIONYSIOY  Diyunisiasa  (3  occurrences).  That 
Y  is  not  equivalent  to  Indian  u  may  be  shewn  from  ^the 
coin  identified  by  Prof.  Rapson  (J,  E,  As,  Soc,  1897,  p.  324) 
where  Uma  =  OMMO. 

A  =  Indian  a ;  c  is  rendered  by  e  (ey  before  vowels)  or  i ;  i  by  i ; 
o  varies  even  in  different  issues  of  the  same  name  between 
a  and  u  (Apuludatasa  beside  Apaladatasa  'AiroAXoSdrov), 
bot  the  Indian  (long)  o  does  not  occur  as  an  equivalent. 

Ev  =  evu ;  EYKPATIAOY  =  i^tmkratitasa  (or,  -dasa). 

AX  in  EPMAIOY  =  ay  (Heramayasa). 

The  rough  breathing  was  distinctly  pronounced,  as  it  is 
uniformly  rendered  by  the  Indian  consonant  h  (3  occurrences). 

The  results  obtained  from  consonants  are  not  always  quite 
clear,  owing  to  a  tendency  to  harden  some  soft  consonants  (g  and 
d) ;  but  in  such  cases  another  issue  often  corrects  the  error, 
e.g.  Tiyumetasa,  corrected  to  Diyumedasa. 

Two  points  come  out  quite  clearly  as  to  consonants. 

(1)  The  Greek  aspirates  were  still  true  hard  aspirates  and 
not  spirants  as  in  Modem  Greek.  The  transcription  of  ANTI- 
MAXOY  by  Antimakhasa  puts  this  very  forcibly,  as  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  denote  the  ;(  by  h  had  the  spirant-pro- 
nunciation already  arisen.  The  transcriptions  of  $  (2  instances) 
and  ^  (4  instances)  are  uniform  and  analogous. 

(2)  The  Greek  dentals  were  true  dentals  and  did  not 
approximate  to  Unguals  as  ours  do ;  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  transcribed  by  the  Indian  Unguals  as  English  dentals  are 
written  in  the  North  Indian  vernaculars  at  the  present  day*. 


^  Since  drafting  the  above  summary  I  have  examined,  ander  Prof. 
Bapson's  gaidance,  the  numeroas  coins  of  Eukratides  in  the  British 
Museam;  and  also  the  single  coin  of  Peukolaos,  unknown  to  me  when  I 
read  the  paper.  In  this  last  case  and  in  one  instance  in  the  issues  of 
Eukratides  the  equivalent  of  ev  seems  to  be  ^ii;  i.e.  the  Indian  diphthong  e 
followed  by  the  character  for  initial  u.     C.  B.,  February  11,  1904. 
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THIRD   MEETING*. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  helil  in  Prof.  Ridgeway's  rooms, 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  on  Thursday,  26  November,  1903,  at 
4.15  P.M.,  the  President,  Mr  Maqni^sson,  in  the  Chaii*: 

•I.     Mr  Harrison  read  notes  on  (1)  Homer,  Iliad  i.  277 — 
281  ;  and  (2)  Isocrates,  Areopagiticus  §  12. 

(1)  278 — 9  are  wrongly  interpreted  by  Ameis,  Leaf,  etc.; 
rightly  by  Faesi  (see  his  edition  of  1871),  who  saves  Nestor  from 

*  a  pointless  generality '  (Leaf),  and  brings  these  lines  into 
harmony  with  281.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Trojan  war  Achilles 
is  a  king,  and  Agamemnon  implies  as  much  in  176  ;  therefore 
Nestor's  comparison  must  be  between  the  greater  king  and  the 
lesser,  not  between  a  king  and  a  common  man.  Thus  ov...6/u)ii7$ 
cannot  mean  *  very  different  from  a  common  man's  *  here  ;  and  in 
any  case  the  two  words  could  scarcely  have  such  a  meaning  as 

*  exceptional '  where  they  are  separated  by  Tro6\  which  naturally 
attracts  the  negative  to  itself. 

(2)  Si€(rKapi<l>7jardfjL€0a,  *  we  scratched  (our  good  fortune)  to 
pieces,'  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  Isocrates.  Possibly  Sico-Kipa^i/o-a- 
fieOa  (if  that  is  a  legitimate  form)  should  be  read.  The  deriva- 
tives of  (rKapL<t>os  hardly  belong  to  respectable  Greek,  while  the 
derivatives  of  o-Ktpa<^os  are  not  uncommon  in  authors  of  the  time 
of  Isocrates,  wlio  himself  uses  (rKipa<^6tov  twice,  once  in  this  very 
speech  (§  48). 

II.  Mr  Chad  WICK  read  a  paper  on  Tacitus,  Germ.  40,  in 
which  he  discussed  (1)  the  character  of  the  festival  described, 
(2)  the  geographical  position  of  Nerthus'  island,  (3)  the  nature  of 
the  bond  by  which  the  seven  tribes  were  united. 

(1)  The  only  close  analogy  to  the  festival  of  Nerthus  to  be 
found  in  ancient  Teutonic  records  was  the  festival  of  Frey 
described  in  Flat.  I.  337  ff.  Frey  was  a  god  of  fertility,  a 
characteristic  which  seemed  to  apply  also  to  Nerthus.  A 
historical  connection  between  the  two  cults  was  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  Frey's  father  was  called  NiorSr,  a  name  originally 
identical  with  Nerthus.  The  difference  in  sex  between  Frey  and 
Nerthus  was  at  first  sight  a  serious  difficulty.  In  Yngl.  Saga 
Frey  was  represented  as  a  priest-king,  the  founder  of  Upsala  and 
the  ancestor  of  the  Swedish  kings.  His  descendants  collectively 
are  called  Yiiglingar;  individually  they,  like  himself,  bore  the 
name  Yngir.  Apparently  they  were  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  god.     Like  him  they  were  believed  to  control  the 

*  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  Univenity  Reporter,  December  1,  1903. 
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fertility  of  the  earth,  and  on  two  occasions  they  were  sacrificed 
on  account  of  bad  harvests.  But  there  seemed  to  be  some  reason 
for  believing  that  Frey  had  taken  the  place  of  a  female  deity.  He 
had  a  sister  named  Freyia  whose  character  was  similar  to  his  own. 
In  the  tribe  of  gods  to  which  they  belonged,  the  Vaiiir,  it  was 
customary  for  brothers  and  sisters  to  marry.  In  Beowulf  no  such 
name  as  Ynglingar  was  ever  applied  to  the  Swedish  dynasty. 
They  were  invariably  called  Scylfingas.  This  word  seemed  to  be 
denved  from  Skialf,  a  name  borne  by  one  of  the  early  queens  and 
also  applied  to  Freyia.  Was  the  former  prevalence  of  matriarchy 
to  be  inferred  from  this  ?  Such  an  explanation  was  favoured  by 
Tacitus'  account  of  the  Sitones  (Germ.  45).  In  Flat.  i.  337  the 
priestess  of  Frey  was  regarded  as  the  god's  wife.  So  in  Hynd- 
lulioS  a  certain  priest  or  priest-king  named  Ottar  was  represented 
as  the  husband  of  Freyia.  Again  the  pig  was  sacred  to  both 
deities.  This  might  be  seen  from  the  golden  boars  which  they 
possessed  and  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  sonargoltr,  which  appeared 
to  be  connected  with  the  modern  Yule  Boar.  The  boar-emblem 
was  in  use  among  the  Ynglingar,  e.g.  the  *  ring '  Sviagriss  (a  neck- 
lace according  to  Saxo)  and  the  helmets  Hildisin  and  Hildigoltr 
owned  by  King  Athils.  But  its  use  was  not  confined  to  Sweden. 
Several  references  to  the  symbol  occurred  in  Beowulf;  specially 
noteworthy  was  the  standard  mentioned  in  1.  2152.  Early 
analogies  were  to  be  found  in  Germ.  7  and  Hist.  iv.  22.  From 
Germ.  45  it  appeared  that  the  boar  was  the  symbol  of  the  Mater 
deum ;  but  was  not  this  deity  really  identical  with  Nerthus  ? 

The  festival  of  Frey  described  in  the  Flateyiarbok  seemed  to 
have  begun  in  the  autumn.  The  only  other  festival  of  this  god 
which  could  be  precisely  dated  (Gisla  S.  Surss.  p.  27)  took  place 
at  the  beginning  of  winter  (October).  Again  the  autumnal  festival 
was  always  associated  with  the  sacrifice  for  fertility.  If  then  the 
cult  of  Frey  was  historically  connected  with  the  cult  of  Nerthus, 
it  was  probable  that  the  festival  of  the  latter  also  took  place  in 
the  autumn.  As  in  ancient  times  the  year  seemed  to  have  begun 
in  October,  it  was  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  New  Year  festival. 
Modern  analogies  were  to  be  found  in  certain  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  plough,  which  take  place  early  in  January. 

(2)  The  cult  of  Frey  was  originally  connected  with  the  old 
kingdom  of  Sweden  (about  the  Malar)  and  especially  with  Upsala; 
but  Nerthus'  island  could  hardly  be  situated  in  this  district. 
Parallel  traditions  however  were  to  be  found  in  Denmark.  Frey 
had  a  Danish  counterpart  in  Frothi  the  Peaceful.  Gefion,  the 
goddess  who  created  Sjselland  by  ploughing,  seemed  to  correspond 
to  Freyia.  Her  husband  was  Skibldr  (the  eponymous  ancestor  of 
the  Danish  kings),  a  fact  which  recalled  the  relationship  of  Ottar 
to  Freyia.  Further,  the  title  frea  Ingwina  (cf.  Ingunar-freyr) 
was  applied  in  Beowulf  to  the  Danish  king,  and  according  to  the 
Runic  Poem  the  eponymous  Ing  was  a  Danish  hero.     These  facts 
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seemed  to  show  that  the  Danish  kingdom  was  the  centre  of  the 
Inguaeones.  Sjselland  had  always  been  the  chief  province  of  this 
kingdom,  and  it  was  in  this  island  that  Frothi,  Skioldr  and  Gefion 
were  localised  by  tradition.  The  position  of  Sjaelland  suited  the 
requirements  of  Nerthus'  island  very  well. 

(3)  The  West  Saxon  kings  traced  their  descent  from  a  certain 
Sceaf,  whose  legend  was  given  by  Malmesbury  and  Aethelweard. 
From  a  comparison  with  Beowulf  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
original  hero  of  the  story  was  Scyld  Scefing,  who  was  identical 
with  Skioldr.  The  West  Saxon  and  Danish  dynasties  therefore 
claimed  descent  from  the  same  ancestor.  Consequently,  as  in  the 
similar  festival  of  the  Semnones  (Germ.  39),  the  bond  between  the 
different  tribes  was  probably  believed  to  be  one  of  blood. 
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members  who  have  joined  the  Society  before  Feb.  12,  1891. 

5  Every  member  whose  subscription  for  any  yeaiv  is  paid,  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  that 
year. 

6  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society  may  be  proposed-  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  at  any 
of  its  ordinary  meetings,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  may  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  next  meeting. 

7  No  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected,  unless  he  have  in 
bis  favour  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 
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8  Distinguished  philological  scholars  who  are  resident  abrt>aa 
may  be  elected  honorary  or  corresponding  members  in  the  same 
way  as  oixiinary  members.  They  shall  pay  no  subscription,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Transactions  and  other  documents 
published  or  printed  by  the  Society  and  to  be  present  at  and  to 
communicate  papers  to  the  meetings. 

9  The  general  direction  of  the  Society  shall  be  committed  to 
a  Council,  consisting  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  two  secretaries,  and  not  more  than  twelve  nor  less  than 
seven  other  members.  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  have 
notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  at  which  not  less  than  Q.ve 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Except  for  grave  cause  such  meetings 
shall  be  held  within  the  limits  of  University  Full  Term  only,  and 
shall  be  summoned  by  the  president  in  consultation  with  the 
secretary. 

10  All  questions  involving  extraordinary  expenditure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its.  general  meetings. 

1 1  The  president,  treasurer  and  secretaries  and  at  least  three 
ordinary  members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Lent  Term,  the 
three  senior  members  of  the  Council  retiring  annually,  and  the 
president  being  capable  of  being  elected  two  years  in  succession 
and  no  more. 

12  Of  the  three  vice-presidents,  one  shall  retire  annually  by 
rotation,  and  be  incapable  of  re-election  for  the  two  years  next 
following. 

13  No  member  whose  subscription  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  read  papers  at  any  meeting. 

14  The  names  of  any  members  whose  subscription  is  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear,  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Society,  and  such  removal  may  be  announced  at  the 
next  general  meeting  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

15  The  president  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  pro  tern., 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
equality  of  numbers  in  any  division. 

16  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
two  auditors,  to  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  Lent  Term. 

17  The  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  at  least  once 
in  each  term ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

18  Members  may  introduce  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
strangers  not  being  resident  members  of  the  University,  who  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  read  communications  to  the 
Society. 
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1 9  No  communication  shall  be  read  to  or  published  by  the 
Society  without  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  author's  name. 

20  Any  proposed  change  in  these  laws  shall  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  to  the  Society  at  one 
of  its  general  meetings. 

2 1  No  law  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  and  no  fresh  law  enacted 
without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 


By  resolutions  of  the  Society  it  is  directed  that  Ordinary  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  shall  begin  at  4.15  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms  and  at  4.45  in  the  Easter  Tenn,  and  shall  close  at  5.45  p.m. 
at  the  latest  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  and  at  6.15  p.m. 
in  the  Easter  Term,  unless  on  the  motion  of  a  member  to  be  put 
from  the  Chair  it  shall  be  resolved  on  any  occasion  to  extend  the 
meeting  to  a  later  hour. 
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*  denotes  compounder.    Where  no  date  of  election  is  given,  the  member 
joined  the  Society  in  1872,  the  year  of  its  commencement. 

HONORARY   MEMBERS. 

1881.     Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Harvard  College,  Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A. 

1881.  Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A. 
1892.     Professor  K.  Brugmann,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

SOCIETIES. 

1880.     The    Philological    Society    (London) :    Secretary,    F.    J. 

Furnivall,  Esq.,  3,  St  Geoige's  Square,  Prinirose  Hill, 

London,  N.W. 
1880.     Oxford  Philological  Society. 
1880.     Hellenic  Society  :  Secretary,  G.  A.  Macmillan,  Esq.,  22, 

Albemarle  Street,  London,  W. 
1880.     Smithsonian  Institute  :  Washington  City,  D.C.,  U.S.A.. 

1882.  The  Royal  University  of  Christiania. 

1883.  The  University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 

shire. 

1884.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A. 

1885.  The  Library,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
1885.     The  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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1885.  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

U.S.A. 

1886.  The  University  College,  Dundee. 

1887.  The  Library,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

1889.     The  Library,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
1896.     The    Library,    Harvard   University,    Cambridge,    Mass., 
U.S.A. 

1898.  The   University   of  Goteborg,    Sweden   (Stadtsbibliotek, 

Goteborg). 

1899.  The  University  of  Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 

1900.  La     Bibliotheque   de   IMJniversite    de    Lyon,     18,    Quai 

Claude-Bernard,  Lyon,  France. 
1902.     Le  Miisde  Beige:  Prof.  J.  P.  Waltzing,  Rue  du  Pare  9, 
Li^ge,  Belgium. 

1902.  The    Newberry    Library,    Chicago,    U.S.A.    (per   Messrs 

B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown,  4,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.). 

MEMBERS. 

1891.     Abbott,  E.,  M.A.,  Jesus. 
1885.  *Adam,  J.,  Litt.D.,  Emmanuel. 

1891.  *Alford,    Miss   M.    (Girton) :    51,    Gloucester    Gardens, 
Bishop's  Road,  W. 

1873.  *Allen,   S.,   M.A.   (Corpus)  :  Lisconnan,  Dervock,   R.S.O. 

Antrim,  Ireland. 

1874.  Archer-Hind,  R.  D.,  M.A.   (Trinity):   Little  Newnham, 

Cambridge. 
1880.  *Arnold,  Prof.  E.  V.,  Litt.D.  (Trinity):  University  College, 
Bangor,  N.  Wales. 

*  Atkinson,  Rev.  E.,  D.D.,  Master  of  Clare. 

*  Austen  Leigh,  Rev.  A.,  M.A.,  Provost  of  King's. 

1876.     Balfour,    Right   Hon.    G.    W.,    M.A.,    M.P.    (Trinity): 

24,  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
1878.  *Bell,  Rev.  W.,  M.A.  (Christ's):  The  Vicarage,  Cranbrook, 

Kent. 

1903.  *Bendall,  Professor  C,  M.A.  (Caius) :  105,  Castle  Street. 
1902.     Bentinck  Smith,  Miss  M.,  Girton. 

1887.     Bethune-Baker,  Rev.  J.  F.,  M.A.,  Pembroke. 
1895.  *Bevan,  Prof.  A.  A.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

1891.     Brooks,    E.   J.,  M.A.   (St  John's):    20,  Cornwall  Road, 
Westbourne  Park,   W. 
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1889.     Brown,  Rev.  A.  L.,  M.A.  (Trinity):  Selwyn. 

1895.     Bryant,  Rev.  E.   E.,   M.A.   (Emmanuel) :    Charterhouse 

School,  Godalming. 
1892.  ♦Burkitt,  F.  0.,  M.A.  (Trinity):    Elterholm,    Madingley 

Road,  Cambridge. 
♦Bum,  Rev.  R.,  M.A.  (Trinity) :  St  Chad's,  Cambridge. 
Butcher,   S.   H.,    M.A.   (Trinity) :    6,  Tavistock  Square, 

W.C. 
1874.    Butler,  Rev.  H.  M.,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity. 
1902.    Campbell,    S.    G.,    B.A.    (Christ's):    The    Leys    School, 

Cambridge.  ^ 

1881.  Candy,  F.  J.,  M.A.  (Emmanuel) :    Norwood,  Woodbury 

Park  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
1872.  *Carver,  Rev.  A.  J.,  D.D.  (Queens') :  Lynhurst,  Streatham 

Common,  Dulwich,  S.E. 
1898.    Chad  wick,  H.  M.,  M.A.,  Clare. 

1882.  *Chambers,  C.  E.,  M.A.  (Trinity) :  Langley  Lodge,  Beck- 

enham,  Kent. 
1892.    Chase,  Rev.  F.  H.,  D.D.  (Christ's)  :    President  of  Queens'. 
1876.  *Chawner,  W.,  M.A.,  Master  of  Emmanuel. 
1888.  ♦Conway,  Prof.  R.  S.,  LittD.  (Caius)  :  10,  The  Beeches, 

W.  Didsbury,  Manchester. 
1900.    Coriiford,  F.  M.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
1897.  ♦Cronin,  Rev.  H.  S.,  B.D.  (Trinity  Hall):    Willowbrook, 

Chaucer  Road. 

1880.  ♦Dale,  A.    W.   W.,  M.A.,  Principal    of   The  University, 

Liverpool. 
1892.  ♦Davies,  Prof.  G.   A.,  M.A.    (Trinity):    The    University, 

Liverpool. 
1872.  ♦Davis,  Israel,  M.A.   (Christ's) :   6,   King's  Bench   Walk, 

Temple,  E.C. 
1892.  *Devonshire,   His  Grace  the   Duke   of,  LL.D.    (Trinity): 

Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

1881.  ♦Donaldson,  Rev.  S.  A.,  M.A.  (Trinity):  The  College,  Eton, 

Windsor. 
1884.    Duff,  J.  D.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
1880.    Edwards,  G.  M.,  M.A.,  Sidney  Sussex. 
1902.    Edwards,  H.  J.,  M.A.,  Peterhouse. 
1880.  *England,  E.  B.,  LittD.  (Tiinity) :  Hulme  Hall,  Plymouth 

Grove,  Manchester. 
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1891.    Everard,  C.  H.,  M.A.  (King's):  Newlands,  East  Grinstead 
Fanshawe,  H.  E.,  M.A.,  Corpus. 
*Fennell,    C.  A.   M.,  Litt.  D.   (Jesus) :    Chesterton   Eoad, 
Cambridge. 

1879.  *Flather,   J.    H.,    M.A.    (Emmanuel) :     Camden   House, 

90,  Kills  Road,  Cambridge. 
1877.  ♦Francis,  H.  T.,  M.A,  Caius. 

1883.  Frazer,  J.  G.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
1903.  *Gaye,  R.  K.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

1888.  *Giles,  P.,  M.A.,  Emmanuel. 

1880.  *Gow,  Rev.  James,  Litt.  D.  (Trinity) :  19,  Dean's  Yard, 

Westminster,  S.W. 
1876.  *Gmnt,  C.  E.,  M.A.,  King's. 

1884.  Gray,  Rev.  J.  H.,  M.A.,  Queens'. 

♦Green,  Rev.  W.   C,  M.A.   (King's):    Hepworth  Rectory, 
Diss. 

1881.  ♦Gwatkin,  Rev.  T.,  M.A.  (St  John's)  :  3,  St  Paul's  Road, 

Cambridge. 
1900.    Harrison,  E.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

1879.  *Hayman,  Rev.  Henry,  D.D.  (St  John's,  Oxon.)  :  Alding- 

ham  Rectory,  Ulverston. 
1891.    Headlam,  C.  E.  S.,  M.A,  Trinity  Hall. 
1891.    Headlam,  W.  G.,  Litt.D.,  King's. 

1880.  ♦Heathcote,   W.   E.,    M.A.    (Trinity):    Clevehurst,   Stoke 

Poges,  Slough. 

1880.  *Hicks,  R.  D.,  M.A.  (Trinity):  Fossedene, Mount  Pleasant, 

Cambridge. 
1894.  *Horton- Smith,  L.,  M.A  (St  John's):  53,  Queen's  Gardens, 
Lancaster  Gate,  London,  W. 

1889.  Housman,  Prof.  A.  E.,  M.A.  (St  John's,  Oxon.):  Byron 

Cottage,  North  Road,  Highgate,  N. 

1882.  Htigel,    Friedrich    Baron   von,  4,  Holford   Road,   Hamp- 

stead,  N.W. 
♦Image,  J.  M.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
*  Jackson,  Henry,  Litt.  D.,  Trinity. 
1896.    James,  M.  R.,  Litt.D.,  King's. 

♦Jebb,  Prof.  Sir  R.  C,  Litt.  D.,  M.P.  (Trinity) :  Springfield, 

Cambridge. 

1881.  *Jenkinson,   F.   J.    H.,    M.A.    (Trinity):    10,    Brookside, 

Cambridge. 
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1890.     Kennedy,  Miss  J.  E. :  Shenstone,  Selwyn  Gardens,  Cam- 
bridge. 
1873.     Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  Prof.  A.  F.,  D.D.,  Master  of  Selwyn. 

1880.  *Leaf,  Walter,  M.  A.  (Trinity) :    6,  Sussex  Place,  Regent's 

Park,  London,  N.W. 

1881.  Lendrum,  W.  T.,  M.A.,  Caius. 

1892.    .Macnaghten,   H.    V.,    M.A.     (Trinity):    Eton   College, 
Windsor. 

1873.  *Magnusson,    E.,    M.A.    (Trinity),    University    Library: 

31,  Bateman  Street,  Cambridge. 
1896.     Marindin,  G.  E.,  M.A.  (King's) :  Broomfields,  Famham, 
Surrey. 
Mayor,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  B.,  M.A.  (St  John's):  Queensgate 

House,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey. 
*Mayor,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  E.  B.,  M.A.  (St  John's) :  Jordan's 
Yard,  Cambridge. 

1882.  *Michell,  W.  G.,  M.A.  (Trinity) :  The  School,  Rugby. 

1874.  *Monro,  C.  H.,  M.A.,  Caius. 

*Moss,  Rev.  H.  W.,  M.A.  (St  John's):  The  School,  Shrews- 
bury. 
1872.     Moule,  C.  W.,  M.A.,  Corpus. 
1885.  *Moulton,  Rev.  J.  H.,.M.A.  (King's)  :  Didsbury  College, 

Manchester. 
1896.     Nairn,  Rev.  J.  A.,  M.A.  (Trinity) :  Head  Master,  Merchant 

Taylors'  School,  London. 
1874.  *Nixon,  Prof.  J.  E.,  M.A.,  King's. 
1877.  -^Orpen,  Rev.  T.  H.,  M.A.  (Pembroke):  Selwyn. 
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1879.  *Postgate,  Prof.   J.  P.,   Litt.D.   (Trinity):    54,    Bateman 
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1887.     Powell,  Miss  M.  (Newnham):   High  School,  Newcastle, 

Staffs. 
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LENT    TERM,    1904. 

FIRST    MEETINGS 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Mr  Wardale*s 
rooms,  Clare  College,  on  Thui*sday,  28  January,  1904,  at  4.15  p.m., 
the  President  (Mr  MagniJsson)  in  the  Chair : 

I.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President :  Mr  Burkitt. 

I^ew  Vice-President :  Mr  Magniisson. 

Members  of  Council'.  Dr  Adam  and  Dr  Jackson  (re-elected), 
Mr  Chadwick. 

Hon,  Treasurer :  Prof.  Bendall. 

Hon,  Secretaries :  Mr  Quiggin  (re-elected),  Mr  Harrison. 

Auditors :  Mr  Nixon  (re-elected),  Mr  Wardale. 

II.  (Mr  Burkitt  having  taken  the  Chair)  Mr  Giles  was 
recognized  retrospectively  as  Auditor  since  the  death  of  Prof. 
Cowell. 

III.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  was  carried 
unanimously. 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  February  2»  1904. 
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IV.     It  was  unanimously  agreed 

That  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Council  at  their 
last  meeting  be  adopted,  namely  "  that  the  Society  expend 
a  sum  not  exceeding  £50  towards  the  cost  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Prof.  Arnold's  book  on  Vedic  Metres,  the  Press 
Syndicate  having  consented  in  their  letter  of  27  November, 
1903,  to  place  copies  of  the  work  at  the  disposal  of  all 
members  of  the  Society  who  may  apply  for  them." 

y.     It  was  unanimously  agreed 

That  the  Library  Committee  be  re-appointed  for  one 
year;  and  that  in  future  one  member  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee retire  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

VI.  Prof.  Seeat  read  a  paper  on  The  Tempest,  i.  i.  17 : 
*What  cares  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  kingi' 

This  curious  line  has  often  been  discussed.  In  Abbott's 
Shakespearian  Grammar  it  is  explained,  in  a  manner  which  is 
very  nearly  correct,  but  it  is  evidently  regarded  as  an  anomaly. 
As  a  fact,  it  is  an  instance  of  a  regular  English  idiom  ;  and 
similar  examples  occur  in  many  other  authors,  including  King 
Alfred.  I  should  state  the  rule  thus.  "  When  a  verb  occurs  in 
the  third  person  in  an  introductory  manner,  in  which  case  it  is 
frequently  the  second  word  in  a  sentence  and  is  preceded  by  an 
adverb  or  non- personal  pronoun,  it  is  often  used  in  the  singular 
number,  though  the  subject  may  be  in  the  plural.'*  I  now  give 
examples. 

(And)  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ;  1  Cor. 
xiii.   13. 

So  striveth  not  the  waves  with  sundry  winds;  Kid,  Spanish 
Tragedy,  iii.  L  8. 

What  helps  gay  garments  when  the  mind's  oppressed  ?  Soliman 
and  Perseda,  iv.  i.  9. 

Now  is  Perkyn  and  his  pilgrimes  to  the  plowe  faren ;  Piers 
Plowman,  B.  vi.  107. 

There  is  moo  misshape  people  amonge  thise  beggars ;  id.  vii.  95. 

Thus  was  the  wenche  and  he  of  oon  assent;  Chaucer,  C.  T.  ; 
D.  1359. 

There  is  ful  many  an  eye  and  many  an  ere;  id.  D.  2051. 

There  was  Antigonus  and  his  son  put  to  flight ;  King  Alfred's 
tr.  of  Orosius,  p.  150,  1.  3  (literally  translated). 

And  went  (singular)  then  Godwine  the  earl  and  Sweyn  the 
earl  to  Boshara,  and  shoved  (plural)  out  their  ships  and  went 
(plural)  beyond  sea;    A.S.  Chronicle,  an.   1048. 

In  the  A.S.  Chronicle  and  in  Alfred  instances  are  numerous. 
There  is  an  inverted  sentence  of  this  kind  in  Merch.  Ven.  iv. 
J.  84;  which  stands  for — Here  is  six  thousand  ducats  for  thy 
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three  thousand;  and  is  regular.  It  appears,  however,  as:  For 
thy  tiliree  thousand  ducats  here  is  six.  There  is  here  no  real 
difficulty. 

Some  other  supposed  Shakespearian  anomalies   are  likewise 
really  due  to  Old  English  idioms. 


SECOND   MEETING^ 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Professor  Be  van's  rooms, 
Trinity,  on  Thursday,  18  February,  1904,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the 
President  in  the  Chair  : 

I.  The  Master  op  St  John's  read  a  note  on  cTrco-avro  in  the 
Gospel  of  Peter. 

The  Akhmim  Fragment  records  that  there  was  darkness  at 
midday  after  the  Crucifixion,  Trepn^pxovro  Bl  iroXXol  /jictA  kvxyftiv 
vofii^ovT€s  OTL  vv^  icTTtv  €7ri(ravTo.  After  vv^  read  icrrtv  (marg. 
eyivero),  and  then  as  corruptions  ereeNTO,  eneeNTO,  enecANTO 
(completed  as  in  the  ms.  by  a  small  a  inscribed  in  the  c),  com- 
paring in  the  Fragment  AnANicoNxec  for  Af^NicoNTec. 

II.  Mr  BuRKiTT  read  a  note  on  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  §  14 
(Otto  ed.  2,  i.  36).  Justin  Martyr  in  Apol.  i.  §  14  is  enumerating 
the  moral  benefits  his  fellow-Christians  have  received  from  their 
religion.  Those  who  hated  one  another  (he  says)  and  Trpos  tov^ 
ovx  6fio<l}vXovs  8ta  TCL  eOrj  Kal  Itrrtas  ko tvoLs  /xrj  iroiovixevot,  now 
after  Christ's  appearance  have  become  willing  to  lead  a  life  in 
common  (oftoStatToi).  The  words  8ta  ra  tOrj  koX  are  very  awkward. 
Justin's  genuine  works  are  only  preserved  in  a  single  MS.  dated 
1364  A.D.,  so  that  we  are  often  forced  to  a  temperate  use  of 
emendation.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  here  we  should  read 
Siatras  t€  Kal  €<7Ttas.  The  change  is  not  of  great  extent,  and  tact6 
might  easily  be  supposed  to  be  meant  for  ta  cGh  when  once  the 
words  were  wrongly  divided. 

III.  Dr  Jackson  read  a  paper  upon  recent  attempts  to  settle 
the  chronology  of  Plato's  dialogues  by  means  of  statistics  of  style. 
It  has  been  proved  that  certain  dialogues  known  to  be  late,  have 
phrases,  idioms,  and  peculiarities  of  style,  which  do  not  occur,  or 
are  rare,  in  certain  dialogues  known  to  be  early.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  **stylometry"  is  capable  of  determining  either 
the  periods  to  which  debatable  dialogues  belong,  or  the  order  in 
whioh  dialogues  follow  one  another  in  their  respective  groups. 

1  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  February  28, 1904. 
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An  author's  style  may,  no  doubt,  change,  as  years  pass  away. 
But,  with  most  men,  diflPerence  of  subject  makes  difference  of 
style ;  and  the  difference  of  style  which  results  from  difference  of 
subject  is  apt  to  be  at  least  as  great  as  the  difference  of  style 
which  comes  about  by  lapse  of  time.  Plato  was  a  master  of  all 
manners  and  of  all  styles,  and  we  must  not  hope  to  discriminate 
in  his  writings  between  occasional  variation  and  continuous 
change.  Without  such  discrimination,  there  is  no  basis  for  stylo- 
metrical  chronology. 


THIRD   MEETING. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Professor  Bevan's  rooms 
in  Trinity,  on  Thursday,  3  March,  1904,  at  4.45,  the  President  in 
the  Chair : 

Dr  Hbadlam  opened  a  discussion  on  *  The  Greek  point  of  view 
towards  art  and  literature.' 


EASTER    TERM,    1904. 

FIRST   MEETINGS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Dr  Sandys'  house  on 
Thursday,  5  May,  1904,  at  4.45  p.m.,  the  President  in  the  Chair: 

I.  Professor  A.  K  Housman  read  a  paper  on  the  manuscripts 
of  Juvenal. 

The  textual  criticism  of  Juvenal,  since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  has  suffered  from  two  causes  :  firstly  a  tendency  to  follow 
the  best  MS,  P,  wherever  its  readings  are  tolerable,  without  im- 
partially considering  whether  they  are  probably  right ;  secondly 
a  tendency,  when  its  readings  are  intolerable,  to  fall  back,  not 
upon  the  best  of  the  other  class  w,  but  upon  one  of  the  worst,  the 
second  hand  of  P  itself.  This,  P^,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
apparatus  criticus  :  in  its  stead  should  be  included  at  least  six 
Mss, — Monacensis  408,  Leidensis  82,  Parisiensis  7900,  Vrbinas 
661,  Bodleianus  Canon,  class.  Lat.  41,  and  Trin.  Coll.  Cant.  O.  iv. 
10, — which  at  present  are  almost  unknown  or  almost  ignored. 

1  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  May  17,  1904. 
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Thus  at  III  109  editors  read  *praeterea  sanctum  nihil  est  neque  ab 
inguine  tutum/  though  est  neque  has  no  authority  but  P^ :  P  omits 
the  words,  most  of  the  other  MSS  have  aut,  the  Vienna  fragment 
auct :  write  aut  <  tibi  > . 

Although  P  has  been  unduly  exalted,  there  still  remain  places 
where  its  true  readings  are  neglected,  such  as  xi  151  *pastoris 
duri  hie  filius,*  or  xiii  49,  where  it  omits  aliquis,  and  the  passage 
should  be  written  *nondum  <imi>  sortitus  triste  profundi  |  im- 
perium  Sicula  toruos  cum  coniuge  Pluton/  But  the  text  is  now 
more  in  need  of  help  from  the  other  MSS.  These  sometimes  pre- 
serve the  original  reading  of  P,  now  obliterated  by  P*,  as  at  viii 
148  sufflamine  mulio  (Par.  and  Vrb.  as  well  as  the  florilegium 
Sangallense),  xv  75  praestant  instantibus  Ombis  (Bodl.),  145 
pariendis  (Bodl.  and  Vrb.);  sometimes  the  true  form,  or  a  less 
corrupt  form,  of  the  reading  indicated  by  P,  as  at  xii  54  reccidit 
Leid.  Par.  Vrb.,  recidit  P,  decidit  al.,  xiv  217  longae  Mon.,  longe 
P,  longi  al.,  xv  7  aeluros  Juvenal  (Brodaeus),  elu,.s  Vrb.,  aeruleos 
P,  caeruleos  al. ;  sometimes  an  antique  spelling,  as  xvi  5  epistula^ 
X  189  uoltu,  VI  644  Procne,  modernised  in  P;  sometimes  true 
readings  which  modern  critics  have  recovered  by  conjecture,  as 
VIII  51  hinc,  78  desideret,  ix  bb  lassas,  xiii  5  homines ;  sometimes 
readings  no  less  true  but  universally  disregarded,  as  x  155  ^<zcti' 
inquit  *  nihil  est,'  with  which  compare  Sen.  Med.  993,  Livy  xxxii 
37  5,  Hor.  carin.  i  3  37.  In  short  the  recension,  quite  apart  from 
the  emendation,  of  Juvenal  is  not  yet  completed ;  and  its  com- 
pletion will  require  both  the  collation  of  MSS  and  the  exercise  of 
thought. 

II.  Mr  Harrison  read  a  note  on  Herodas  iv.  54  (dXA.*  vi^^prj 
T€  KTjiri  fjii^ov  (adelTat)  and  the  impersonal  passive  in  Greek.  The 
line  has  been  taken  to  mean  roughly  either  (a)  *  But  it  is  day,  and 
the  pushing  is  getting  worse ' ;  or  (b)  *  But  she  means  well,  and, 
what's  more,  she  is  getting  on.'  Against  (a)  Mr  Harrison  urged 
that  the  poem  has  no  other  indication  of  the  time  of  day,  or  of  a 
crowd ;  that  there  seems  to  be  no  special  connexion  between  the 
dawn  and  ofierings  to  Asklepios  (the  sleeping- cure  of  the  Plutus 
is  of  course  another  affair) ;  that  the  night,  even  the  last  of  the 
night,  is  not  a  good  time  for  looking  at  statues  and  reading  their 
inscriptions  (11.  20  ff.);  that  temples  were  perhaps  not  more  often 
crowded  to  the  pusliing-point  with  sightseers  in  the  time  of 
Herodas  than  are  cathedrals  in  our  own  ;  and  that  the  impersonal 
passive  of  the  kind  common  in  Latin  (concurritur)  is  unknown  in 
Greek.  In  Greek  the  true  imp.  pass,  is  almost  confined  to  pf.  and 
plpf.  forms :  e.g.  Xen.  vect.  i.  1,  Thuc.  vii.  75.  6  (where  a<t>LKTo  is 
sound),  vii.  77.  3.  Examples  in  other  tenses  are  few  and  dubious : 
e.g.  Find.  01.  viii.  8,  Soph.  O.C.  1628  (where  raTro  a-ov  maybe 
subject),  Plato  Foliticus  299  a  (where  BUr)  may  have  been  in 
Plato's  thoughts).  With  many  other  passives  commonly  treated 
as  impersonal  a  subject,  vague  or  precise,  may  be  (as  e.g.  in  Thuc. 
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i.  91.  1  TO  Tctxos  must  be)  supplied.     For  these  reasons  the  ortho- 
dox interpretation  (a)  must  be  put  aside. 

Against  (6),  which  was  put  forward  diffidently  by  Dr  Rutherford 
in  1891,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  For  €7rt  fii^ov  see  Mr  Nairn's 
note.  For  (oOovfxaL,  middle,  see  Liddell  and  Scott,  who  give 
examples  of  the  physical  though  none  of  the  mental  sense.  The 
words  are  either  the  end  of  Kokkale's  plea  for  the  slave,  or 
Kynno's  confession  that  she  has  been  too  harsh. 


SECOND   MEETINGS 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Dr  Jackson's  rooms. 
Trinity  College,  on  Thursday,  May  26,  1904,  at  4.45  p.m.,  the 
President  in  the  Chair : 

I.  Miss  J.  E.  Harrison  of  Newnham  College  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

II.  Mr  BuRKiTT  exhibited  a  squeeze  of  the  Caldey  Stone. 
The  Caldey  Stone  is  a  block  of  squared  sandstone,  now  6xed  into 
the  wall  of  the  Church  porch  on  Caldey  Island,  off  Tenby,  Pem- 
brokeshire. It  contains  an  incised  cross  with  a  Latin  inscription 
below  it  in  debased  Roman  lettering  and  an  Ogam  inscription 
round  the  edge.  The  best  description  of  the  monument  hitherto 
published  is  Dr  Rhys's  paper  in  Archaeoloyia  Camhrensis,  5th 
series,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  98 — 102.  According  to  the  accepted  reading 
the  Latin  inscription  runs :  |  &  si^igno  cr|ucis  in  illam  |  lingsi  rogo 
omnibus  am|mulantibus  |  ibi  exorent  |  pro  anima  |  catuoconi|. 
The  first  part  thus  makes  no  sense.  The  second  part  asks  those 
who  walk  by  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  Catuocon,  i.e.  Cadwgan,  and 
is  interesting  for  the  spelling  of  ammulantibusy  i.e.  ambulantibus, 
an  instance  of  Celtic  back-assimilation  in  a  Latin  word,  similar  to 
that  which  produces  the  familiar  Welsh  and  Gaelic  *  mutations.' 

Mr  Burkitt  pointed  out  that  contrary  to  the  usual  practice 
the  name  of  the  man  who  caused  the  Cross  to  bo  erected  is  on 
this  interpretation  not  given,  the  common  form  of  the  Welsh 
inscriptions  being  *This  Cross  was  set  up  by  A  for  the  soul  of  B.' 
An  instructive  parallel  is  afforded  by  Enniaun's  Cross  (Arch. 
Camb.  5th  series,  vol.  xvi,  p.  139),  which  reads  |  crux  •  xpi  •  | 
)^  enniaun  •  |  pro  anima  •  |  guorgoret  .  |  fecit.  Guided  by  the 
analogy  of  this  inscription  Mr  Burkitt  made  the  following  sug- 
gestions : — (1)  On  the  Caldey  Stone  n  is  represented  by  H,  but  in 
two  cases  Vs  is  used,  in  each  of  which  the  sense  is  obscure.  Possiblv 
therefore  v^  stands  not  for  n  but  for  h.  The  nasal  g  in  signo  might 
conceivably  be  written  sihgno  as  well  as  singnOy  and  *ih'  then 

1  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter ^  June  7,  1904. 
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might  stand  for  the  appropriate  case  of  'Jesus.'  (2)  The  dh  at  the 
beginning  is  more  like  the  contraction  for  ec  than  that  for  et.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  ec  aihgno  was  meant  for  *  X  signo/  as  in 
Enniaun's  Cross  ?  (3)  I  Ham  stands  in  the  place  where  we  might 
expect  to  find  a  proper  name.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
squeeze  shews  that  it  is  possible  to  read  cuti  instead  of  cctn,  and 
thus  we  arrive  at  the  name  iUtuti,  i.e.  S.  lUtyd  or  (in  Latin) 
S.  Iltutus. 

The  termination  -i  presents  no  difficulty,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  Glamorgan  inscriptions  edited  by  Dr  Ehys  in  Arch.  Camb., 
5th  series,  vol.  xvi.  Thus  we  have  Ilci  fecit  hanc  crucem  (p.  138). 
Crux  saluatoris  quae  prepa/rauit  Samsord  !•  apati  (i.e.  *  quam  pre- 
parauit  Samson  abbas,'  p.  148),  Conhelani  possuit  hanc  crucem 
(p.  159),  not  to  mention  tombstone  legends  such  as  Trenegussi 
fill  Macutreni  hie  iacit,  where  *  Trenegussi'  is  nom.  siug.  In 
literary  Latin  the  name  of  Illtyd  is  Sf)elt  Heldutus,  Heltutus, 
El  tutus,  Ildutus,  Iltutus,  and  no  doubt  in  various  other  ways. 
Thus  the  Caldey  inscription  may  be  transliterated  thus :  "  X 
sihgno  crucis  Ih(u)  Iltuti  fingsi,"  which  meant  ">J<  With  the  sign 
of  the  Cross  of  Jesus,  I,  Illtyd,  have  fashioned  (this  monument)." 

The  Ogam,  as  deciphered  by  Dr  Rhys,  is  UkOiAa  DUBRaci/wa. 
The  scores  represented  by  capitals  are  still  legible,  but  the  rest 
have  perished  through  the  loss  of  the  top  of  the  stone.  Maglia 
Duhracuna  appears  in  Irish  as  Mael-Doborchon,  the  name  of 
a  bishop  of  Kildare  who  died  in  707.  Of  the  same  formation  is 
Mael  Patric,  i.e.  Caluus  Patricii,  *  Patrick's  tonsured  man.' 
Similarly  Maglia  Dubracuua  (or  Mael  Dyfrig,  to  give  a  more 
modem  spelling)  means  the  tonsured  man  of  S.  Dubricius  or 
Dyfrig. 

What  the  connexion  was  between  the  Ogam  and  the  Latin 
inscription  is  not  clear:  probably  *  Mael  Dyfrig'  was  the  monk  who 
prepared  the  stone  set  up  by  *  Illtyd'  for  the  soul  of  *Cadwgan.' 
The  important  point  is  that  the  names  on  the  Caldey  Stone  bring 
us  into  the  circle  of  personages  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Life  of 
the  famous  S.  Samson  of  Dol  in  Brittany,  sometime  Abbot  of 
Caldey. 

S.  Samson  was  educated  at  S.  Illtyd's  School  at  Llantwit 
Major  in  Glamorgan,  and  it  was  when  S.  Dubric  was  spending 
Lent  according  to  his  custom  on  Caldey  Island  that  Samson  was 
appointed  to  succeed  the  unfortunate  Abbot  Piro.  No  valid 
palaeographical  reason  prevents  us  from  assigning  the  Caldey 
Cross  to  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century.  The  lettering  is 
extremely  rude,  but  the  F  and  the  U  and  the  H  (for  n)  have 
a  very  early  air.  The  spellings  adopted  by  the  stonecutter  shew 
that  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  the  revival  of  school  instruction 
had  not  yet  dawned  upon  Caldey  when  (according  to  Mr  Burkitt's 
reading)  a  monk  who  had  been  consecrated  by  *  Dubric  the  high 
saint '  cut  the  inscription  in  which  S.  Illtyd  asks  our  prayers  for 
the  soul  of  Cadwgan. 
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Til.  Dr  Henry  Jackson  read  extracts  from  the  note-hook  of 
a  pupil  of  Richard  ShiUeto.  Dr  Jackson,  who  in  the  years  1859- 
1862  was  a  pupil  of  Shilleto,  had  recorded  at  the  time  some  of 
Shilleto's  remarks  about  Greek  and  Latin  usage.  Dr  Jackson 
quoted  a  few  of  these,  partly  as  specimens  of  Shilleto's  minute 
and  exact  observation,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  discussion  to 
which  they  might  give  rise. 


MICHAELMAS  TERM,  1904. 

FIRST    MEETINGS 

At  the  meeting  held  in  Mr  Nixon's  rooms  in  King's  on  Oct.  27, 
1904,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  in  the  Chair: 

I.  Professor  Ridgeway  read  a  paper  on  irapvoil/  and  Kopvoij/. 
He  had  argued  (Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i,  pp.  672-3)  that  a 
certain  phase  of  labialism  in  Greek  was  due  to  the  intrusion  of 
a  people  from  central  Europe,  who  represented  original  Indo- 
Germanic  q  by  p,  as  in  Oscan,  Umbrian,  Gaulish,  Welsh  and 
Oornish,  whilst  Sanskr.  represents  it  by  k,  c,  Letto-Slavic  by  k, 
and  Greek  by  k,  t,  and  tt,  Greek  thus  falling  into  the  eastern 
rather  than  into  the  north-western  group,  though,  unlike  the 
languages  of  the  upper  Balkan,  showing  distinct  traces  of  labialism, 
e.g.  Boeotian  Trcrrapcs  =  TCTrapcs  and  Homeric  Trto-vpes,  whilst  Tttttos 
had  replaced  an  older  lkko^  (Etyni.  Ma(/.)  =  LsLt.  equus,  Gaelic  ech, 
whilst  tTTTTos  is  parallel  to  Gaulish  E porta,  and  Welsh  eh.  lupus  in 
Lat.  is  lield  to  be  a  form  borrowed  from  some  labialising  Italic 
dialect,  as  the  true  Latin  form  would  be  Incus*  =  \vko<s.  The 
Gaulish  petor  (in  petorritum,  *  four-wheeler ')  and  Welsh  pedwar 
=  Boeot.  TTCTTapcs  and  Hoiu.  iriavp^^i.  As  in  Lat.  this  phase  of 
labialism  is  due  to  tribes  who  used  p  for  k,  so  also  in  Greece  the 
sporadic  tendency  to  this  kind  of  labialism  can  only  have  been 
due  to  the  direct  influence  of  a  people  who  had  that  phonetic 
peculiaiity.  ittttos  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  intruder.  The 
word  irapvoij/,  the  ordinary  Greek  name  for  a  locust,  offers  fresh 
evidence,  for  an  older  form  Kopvoxj/  was  in  use  on  Mount  Oeta. 
Strabo  (613)  says  that  the  people  of  Mount  Oeta  worshipped 
Herakles  as  Koruopion  because  he  had  rid  them  of  a  plague  of 
locusts,  which  they  called  Kopvowe^  (ovs  ot  OItolol  Kopvoiras  Xcyovo-t), 
and  he  adds  that  the  Aeolians  in  Asia  had  a  month  UopvoTriW, 
*  locust  month,'  and  that  the  Boeotians  had  a  similar  form  TrdpvoTrcs 
and  sacrifice  to  Apollo  IIopvoTrtwv  (cf.  Apollo  Parnopios  at  Athens). 
We  can  now  see  which  tribes  in  Greece  had  original  k  and  which 

^  Keported  iu  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  November  8,  1904. 
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labialised.  Of  the  ethnology  of  the  Oetaeans  there  is  good 
evidence.  Mt.  Oeta  bad  been  the  refuge  of  indigenous  tribes 
driven  from  their  ancient  homes,  and  who  are  repeatedly  described 
as  the  oldest  stratum  of  population  in  Greece.  In  Strabo's  time 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Aenianes,  a  Pelasgian  tribe  driven  from 
their  home  in  the  Dotian  plain  in  Thessaly,  and  by  the  Dryopians, 
classed  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias  amongst  the  oldest  tribes  of 
Greece.  The  Oetaeans  then  who  used  the  form  ko/svottcs  were 
either  Aenianes  or  Dryopians  or  both,  since  each  tribe  was 
Pelasgian.  Thus  the  old  tribes  kept  original  k  when  not  influenced 
from  outside.  On  the  other  hand  the  Boeotians  and  Aeolians 
used  the  labialised  form  iropvoir^^.  Now  the  Boeotians  (Thuc.  i. 
12)  had  been  driven  from  Arne  in  Thessaly  at  the  time  of  the 
Dorian  migrations,  and  they  were  thus  Achaeans  and  Achaeanised 
Pelasgians,  whilst  the  story  of  the  Aeolians  of  Asia  is  the  same. 
Thus  in  each  case  those  who  said  iropvoirt^  were  Achaeans  or 
Achaeanised  Pelasgians  from  Thessaly.  This  substantiates  strongly 
Professor  Ridgeway's  previous  thesis  that  the  occasional  superses- 
sion of  k  by  j9,  in  Greek  as  in  Latin,  was  due  to  an  invasion  of 
P-folk  from  central  Europe,  and  that  the  large-limbed,  fair-haired 
Achaeans  of  Homer  had  descended  from  that  region. 

II.  Mr  Giles  read  a  paper  on  the  word  spinners  in  Shake- 
speare, in  which  he  adduced  evidence  to  show  that  in  Elizabethan 
English  spinner  was  used  of  two  different  insects — the  spider  and 
the  crane  fly, — and  that  when  spider  and  spinner  were  used  in  the 
same  passage  (as  is  the  case  in  both  occurrences  in  Shakespeare), 
two  different  animals  were  intended,  and  not,  as  the  editors  and 
dictionaries  seem  to  assume,  only  the  spider  under  two  different 
names. 

III.  Mr  Giles  also  read  a  paper  on  *  The  Original  Meaning 
of  aya^os.'  The  early  philologists,  Bopp,  Pott,  Benfey,  pro- 
pounded derivations  of  dyaOo^  which  would  not  now  be  accepted 
as  consonant  with  known  phonetic  laws.  In  Curtius*  and  Brug- 
mann's  treatment  of  Greek,  dyaOoq  is  not  mentioned.  The  com- 
mon etymology  which  connects  dyaOo^  with  English  good  is 
impossible,  unless  we  start  with  Benfey  from  Hesychius'  aKaSov 
dyaSovy  and  this  form,  which  is  declared  by  M.  Schmidt  without 
evidence  to  be  Cretan,  is  not  vouched  for  by  any  other  authority. 
Morever,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  adjectives  with  a  moral 
significance  which  have  not  developed  this  in  the  separate  life  of 
the  individual  languages.  Nor  is  the  meaning  always  equivalent 
to  goody  strenuous  &c.  as  the  lexica  aver.  In  the  old  rock  in- 
scriptions of  Thera  dyaBos  occurs  with  proper  names  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Attic  koKo^.  Though  in  some  Homeric  sentences 
(e.g.  ovK  dyadov  TrokvKoipavLrj)  dyaOos  has  a  meaning  like  good,  far 
the  commonest  use  is  in  the  stereotyped  ])hrase  fioi^v  dyaOos, 
which  more  probably  means  *  good  at  helping  *  than  either  *  good 
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at  shouting '  or  *  good  at  fighting.'  fiorjOoos  begins  to  come  in 
during  the  Homeric  period  (there  are  two  instances),  and  this 
suggests  that  fiorjOo^  is  an  abbreviated  equivalent  of  fiorfv  aya^os. 
If  so,  aya^os  would  be  a  compound  of  (1)  dya-  the  strengthening 
prefix  (as  was  suggested  bv  Pott  seventy  years  ago)  which  is 
probably  akin  to  ftcya-,  and  (2)  ^009  *  swift.'  Examples  of  similar 
hyphaeresis  to  dyaSos  for  dyaOoos  in  later  Greek  are  given  in 
Meyer's  Griechische  Grammatik.  The  existence  of  PfyqOim  postu- 
lates the  early  appearance  of  fiorjOo^.  If  Toup's  emendation  in 
Hesychius  dyaOoov  raxLvov  be  correct,  in  some  Greek  dialect  the 
longer  form  survived  in  the  earlier  meaning.  This  form  should 
be  distinguished  from  ijydOecys,  the  second  element  in  which  would 
be  the  same  as  in  fa^cos,  while  the  first  is  also  dya-  with  the 
initial  a  lengthened  as  in  dOdvaro^  and  ctKa/Aaros,  but  unlike  them 
changed  to  17,  since  the  word  has  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  spoken 
language.  Finally,  in  spite  of  Osthoflf's  Das  Supjyletivtoeserij  it 
may  be  asked  whether  dyaOos  is  not  compared  because  the  word 
was  originally  in  effect  itself  a  superlative. 

IV.  Mr  Harrison  read  a  paper  on  *  The  Lark  in  Latin  and 
in  Anglo-Latin  Verse.* 

In  the  ^ova  Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  in  H.  C.  F.  Mason's  Com- 
positions,  and  commonly  in  modern  Latin  verse,  alauda  is  used 
for  *  lark.'  This  is  not  a  Latin  but  a  Gaulish  word,  brought  into 
Italy  as  the  name  of  the  legion  which  Caesar  raised  in  Gaul ;  and 
to  the  elder  Pliny  and  Suetonius  it  is  still  a  Gallicum  vocabulum 
which  needs  to  be  explained. 

Pliny  N,  H.  xi.  37  :  in  capite  paucis  animaliurn  nee  nisi  volu- 
cribus  apices,  ...phoenici...,  pavonibus...,  praeterea  parvae  avi 
quae  ab  illo  galerita  appellata  quondam,  postea  Gallico  vocabulo 
etiam  legioni  nomen  dederat  Alaudae. 

Suet.  Caes.  24:  legiones...,  unam  etiam  ex  Transalpinis  con- 
scriptanj,  vocabulo  quoque  Gallico  (Alauda  enim  appellabatur). 

Except  with  reference  to  this  legion  alauda  does  not  occur  in 
Latin  such  as  modern  composers  profess  to  imitated  It  is  there- 
fore as  inadmissible  in  Latin  verse  as  *bulbul'  or  *shuhshuhgah' 
(local  colour  apart)  in  English  verse. 

Latin  has  two  words  for  '  lark  ' : 

(1)  galerita  or  yaleritus  :  Varro  L.  L.  5  §  76,  Pliny  N.  H,  xi. 
37  (quoted  above)  and  xxx.  7. 

(2)  cassita :  Aulus  Gellius  ii.   29,  in  a  fable  which  Gellius 

^  The  history  of  the  word  may  now  be  read  in  the  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Latinae,  Besides  Pliny  and  Suetonius  it  is  there  cited  only  from  Marcellus 
of  Bordeaux  (5th  century :  avis  galerita  quae  Gallice  alauda  dicitur), 
Gregory  of  Tours  (Oth  century:  avis  coredallus  quam  alaudam  vocamus), 
and  the  Bern  scholia  on  Virgil  (8th  century,  thought  to  be  the  work  of  a 
Celt :  quod  rustici  alodarium  vocant,  tractum  de  avibus  quas  alaudas 
vocant).    E.  H.     Jan.  11,  1905. 
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tells  us  was  given  in  tetrameters  by  Ennius,  whose  last  two  lines 
he  quotes,  so  that  cassita  is  very  likely  the  word  which  Ennius 
used. 

Either  of  these  is  as  admissible  in  Latin  verse  as  turdus,  which 
the  Latin  poets  use  only  in  connexion  with  food.  Poets  are 
perhaps  shy  of  singing  about  birds  which  they  eat. 


SECOND   MEETINGS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Dr  VerralFs  house  on 
Thursday,  10  November,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  in  the  Chair  : 

Dr  Verrall  read  notes  upon  Lucan,  of  which  a  summary 
follows. 

Lucan  vii  326  foil. 

On  the  morning  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  (according  to  Lucan),  in 
concluding  his  harangue,  ordered  the  army  to  march  out  straight 
over  the  rampart ;  the  camp,  which  they  might  thus  ruin,  would 
not  be  wanted  again,  since  after  the  battle  they  would  occupy  that 
of  the  Pompeians  :  vallo  tendetis  in  illo,  unde  acies  peritura  venit 
At  these  words  the  soldiers,  seizing  the  omen,  rushed  over  accord- 
ingly. The  omen  lies  in  the  significance,  supposed  to  be  undesigned, 
of  odes  peritura  as  *  an  army  doomed  to  perish.'  Caesar  is  sup- 
posed, as  the  context  shows,  to  intend  peritura  in  a  transitive 
sense,  per-itura  (vallum)  supplied  from  vallo.  The  Pompeians, 
issuing  as  usual  by  the  gates,  per-ibunt  vallum  *  will  pass  through 
the  rampart ' ;  the  Oaesareans,  rushing  over,  will  not.  The  com- 
mon intransitive  sense  of  perire  gives  to  his  words  the  eflfect  of  a 
presage. 

In  V.  331  sumpta  Ceres  *they  took  bread'  is  disputed  and 
unsatisfactory.  Read  perhaps — armaque  raptim  |  sumpta  viris 
(Ceres  capiunt  presagia  belli)  |  calcatisque  ruunt  castris ;  where 
the  Ceres  (K-qpes:)  are  the  Homeric  Fates  of  battle  and  death. 
These,  as  well  as  the  soldiers  whom  they  inspire,  embrace  the 
omen  of  slaughter. 

Lucan  in  453  foil. 

Punctuate  thus:  dux  tamsn...  |  versus  ad  Uispanas  acies 
extre7naque  mundi  \  iussit  bella  geri  stellatis  axihus ;  agger  \  eri- 
gitur  etc.  *  Caesar,  though  departing  for  Spain  and  the  end  of  the 
v/niverse,  gave  orders  for  war  to  be  waged  where  there  are  stars  in 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  November  22,  1904. 
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hea/ven.'  For  the  explanation,  see  the  description  of  the  Spanish 
campaign  in  the  early  part  of  Book  iv.  Spain,  being  near  to  the 
junction  of  heaven  and  earth  (the  end  of  the  universe)  and  there- 
fore having  a  low  sky,  is  liable  (according  to  Lucan)  to  a  con- 
gestion of  clouds,  which  sometimes,  as  on  this  occasion,  produces 
a  long  period  of  darkness,  without  stars  and  practically  without 
day.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  sky  of  Marseilles  is  described  as 
starred ;  for  aoces,  dome  of  heaven,  see  Lucan  ix  5,  and  dictionaries 
s.  V. — The  combination  stellatis  aodhua  agger  is  mistaken,  not- 
withstanding Sil.  Ital.  XIII  109  (see  Haskins*  Lucan^  ad  loc.).  The 
memory  of  Silius  deceived  him. 

Lucan  ii  126  foil. 

The  reading  violatae^  Sca^evola,  dextrae  or,  violatae  Scaevola 
dextrae  (not  Ve8ta,e)  should  be  preferred,  and  the  explanation  of 
violata  dextra  as  referring  to  the  legend  of  Mucins  Scaevola  {Left- 
hand)  burning  his  right  hand  before  Porsena.  The  words  te 
neglectum,... Scaevola  seem  to  mean  *a  Scaevola  disregarded  (as 
such) ' ;  the  assassins  paid  no  heed  to  the  sacred  associations  of 
the  name.  Ventae  is  an  arbitrary  change,  suggested  by  the  sub- 
sequent reference  to  a  perpetual  fire.  There  remain  however 
difficulties,  to  be  hereafter  discussed. 

Lucan  i  677  foil. 

This  passage  exhibits  (vv,  680,  694)  the  rhetorical  confusion 
of  the  site  of  Phai-salia  with  that  of  Philippi,  which  is  strangely 
persistent  in  the  Roman  poets.  Perhaps  we  may  see  here  why 
the  idea  was  popular.  A  woman  at  Rome,  possessed  by  Apollo, 
is  in  vision  transported  successively  to  the  principal  scenes  of  the 
coming  war — Pharsalia  {designated  as  Philippi),  Alexandria, 
Thapsus  (and  Utica),  Munda,  Rome  itself  (death  of  Caesar),  and 
finally  to  Philijypi  again.  Hereupon  she  cries  out  for  *  new  sea- 
shores and  a  new  earth,'  and  the  vision  ends.  The  suggestion 
seems  to  be  that  the  war,  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean world  and  returned  to  the  point  of  starting,  thus  gives  a 
sign  of  its  close,  and  porteuds  the  opening  of  the  *  new  age,'  at  this 
time  generally  anticipated,  as  in  Virgil's  Fourth  Eclogue  and  else- 
where. If  such  a  prognostic,  literary  or  popular,  was  suggested, 
we  may  well  suppose,  since  in  a  substantial  sense  it  was  fulfilled, 
that  it  left  a  deep  impression.  Confusion  of  the  two  *  Emathian ' 
battle  sites  will  thus  have  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  to  mark 
the  completion  of  the  cycle  with  a  little  more  than  the  actual 
precision. 

Lucan  iii  126. 

Crassumque  in  bella  secutae 
scaeva  tribuniciae  voverunt  proelia  dirae. 

So  read,  for  saeva.     The  curses  of  the  tribunes  *  doomed  to  ill 
omen '  (voverunt  scaeva)  the  arms  which  they  pursued. 
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Lucan  iii  182. 

Phoehea  navalia  (for  the  Piraeus)  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
legend  that  Phoebus  landed  there  on  his  journey  from  Delos  to 
Delphi :  see  the  prologue  to  Aeschylus*  Eumenides. 


THIRD    MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Mr  Nixon's  rooms  in 
King's,  on  Thursday,  24  November,  1904,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the 
President  in  the  Chair : 

I.  Mr  V.  S.  Jones,  Fellow  of  Magdalene,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

II.  Dr  Headlam  read  a  paper  on  the  Paeonic  metre,  illus- 
trated chiefly  from  Greek  tragedy  and  from  Bacchylides  xvi. 
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LAWS 


OP  THE 


Camljritige  ^etiological  ^octetp* 


1  The  design  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  and  to  publish 
critical  researches  into  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  Tndo- 
European  group  of  nations,  and  to  promote  philological  studies  in 
general. 

2  Any  student  of  philology  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

3  The  annual  subscription  of  each  member  of  the  Society  iH 
one  guinea,  due  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  A  member 
elected  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  shall,  however,  on  signifying  his 
wish  to  the  Treasurer,  be  permitted  to  pay  no  subscription  for  the 
current  year,  but  in  that  case,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  of  the  Society*  s  publications  for  that  year. 

4  Any  member  may  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  ten  guineas,  or  after  fifteen  years'  subscriptions 
have  been  paid  by  one  payment  of  ^ve  guineas  ;  the  right  to  com- 
pound for  all  future  payments  for  five  guineas  after  ten  years' 
subscriptions  have  been  paid  being  reserved  in  the  case  of 
members  who  have  joined  the  Society  before  Feb.  12,  1891. 

5  Every  member  whose  subscription  for  any  year  is  paid,  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  that 
year. 

6  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society  may  be  proposed  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  at  any 
of  its  ordinary  meetings,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  may  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  next  meeting. 

7  No  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected,  unless  he  have  in 
his  favour  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 
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8  Distinguished  philological  scholars  who  are  resident  abroad 
may  be  elected  honorary  or  corresponding  members  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  members.  They  shall  pay  no  subscription,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Transactions  and  other  documents 
published  or  printed  by  the  Society  and  to  be  present  at  and  to 
communicate  papers  to  the  meetings. 

9  The  general  direction  of  the  Society  shall  be  committed  to 
a  Council,  consisting  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  two  secretaries,  and  not  more  than  twelve  nor  less  than 
seven  other  members.  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  have 
notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  at  which  not  less  than  five 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Except  for  grave  cause  such  meetings 
shall  be  held  within  the  limits  of  University  Full  Term  only,  and 
shall  be  summoned  by  the  president  in  consultation  with  the 
secretary. 

10  All  questions  involving  extraordinary  expenditure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its  general  meetings. 

11  The  president,  treasurer  and  secretaries  and  at  least  three 
ordinary  members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Lent  Term,  the 
three  senior  members  of  the  Council  retiring  annually,  and  the 
president  being  capable  of  being  elected  two  years  in  succession 
and  no  more. 

12  Of  the  three  vice-presidents,  one  shall  retire  annually  by 
rotation,  and  be  incapable  of  re-election  for  the  two  years  next 
following. 

13  No  member  whose  subscription  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  read  papers  at  any  meeting. 

14  The  names  of  any  members  whose  subscription  is  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear,  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Society,  and  such  removsCl  may  be  announced  at  the 
next  general  meeting  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

15  The  president  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  pro  tem., 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
equality  of  numbers  in  any  division. 

16  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
two  auditors,  to  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  Lent  Term. 

17  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  at  least  once 
in  each  term ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

18  Members  may  introduce  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
strangers  not  being  resident  members  of  the  University,  who  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  read  communications  to  the 
Society. 
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19  No  communication  shall  be  read  to  or  published  by  the 
Society  without  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  author's  name. 

20  Any  proposed  change  in  these  laws  shall  first  be  submitted 
fco  the  Council,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  to  the  Society  at  one 
of  its  general  meetings. 

21  No  law  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  and  no  fresh  law  enacted 
without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 


By  resolutions  of  the  Society  it  is  directed  that  Ordinary  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  shall  begin  at  4.15  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms  and  at  4.45  in  the  Easter  Term,  and  shall  close  at  5.45  p.m. 
at  the  latest  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  and  at  6.15  p.m. 
in  the  Easter  Term,  unless  on  the  motion  of  a  member  to  be  put 
from  the  Chair  it  shall  be  resolved  on  any  occasion  to  extend  the 
meeting  to  a  later  hour. 
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LENT    TERM,    1905. 
FIRST    MEETING". 


At  the  Animal  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Dr  Jitekson'a 
rooms  in  Trinity  College  on  Thui-sday,  January  26,  1905,  at 
4.15  p.m.,  the  President  (Mr  Buhkitt)  in  the  Chair: 

I.  The  following  Officers  were  elected  for  1905  : 
Pmidenl:  Mr  Burkitt  (re-elected). 

Neto  Yi'-.e-Preiideiit :  Dr  Poatgate. 

Members  of  Council :  The  Master  of  8t  John's,  Mr  Ntxon 
(re-elected),  Dr  Sandvs  (re-elected). 

TVeogwrw :  Prof.  Bendall  (re-elected). 

Seoretai-les :  Mr  Quiggin,  Mr  Harrison  (both  re-elected). 

Auditors:  Mr  Nixon,  Mr  Wardale  (both  re-elected). 

II.  The  Treasurer's  accomits'  for  1904  were  submitted  and 
passed. 

HI.     C.  F.  Angus,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  was  elected 
member  of  the  Society. 

IV.      Miss  Karrisox  read  a  paper  irtpl  rou  E  roii  Sv  AiAi^ois. 

The  explanations  of  the  E  at  Delphi  suggested  in  the  dialogue 

of  Plutarch  bearing  thin  title  were  not  examined,  as,  if  the  theory 

orttd  in  the  Cambridge  Univmity  Reporter,  Febrnmy  7,  190G. 
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to  be  propounded  be  correct,  they  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground. 
All  these  explanations  are  based  on  one  or  other  of  two  supposi- 
tions :  first,  that  the  E  is  the  letter  Epsilon  used  as  a  number, 
i.e.  as  5 ;  or,  second,  that  it  stood  for  the  name  of  the  letter,  i.e. 
for  epsilon  iota,  and  that  it  therefore  meant  either  *  if '  or  '  thou 
art.'  Coins  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.  show  that  something  shaped 
like  an  E  was  set  up  in  the  front  of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  It 
remains  to  ask,  was  this  object  originally  the  letter  E,  or  was  it 
some  old  ^cred  object  shaped  like  an  E,  the  meaning  of  which  in 
the  lapse  of  time  had  been  forgotten,  and  which  was  therefore 
open  to  any  and  every  mystical  interpretation? 

The  explanation  (unpublished)  proposed  by  Mr  A.  H.  Smith 
was  noted,  also  that  by  Mr  A.  B.  Cook  {Fclk-Lore  xiv.  p.  287). 
Mr  Cook  suggests  that  the  E  was  originally  the  head  of  a  trident 
lying  horizontal.  The  theory  now  propounded  is  that  the  E  was 
originally  three  betyl  stones  or  pillars  placed  on  a  basis  and 
representing  the  three  Charites.  Arguments  in  support  of  this 
view  are  as  follows :  First,  the  earliest  images  of  the  Charites, 
dedicated  at  Orchomenos  by  Eteokles,  were  merely  stones,  sup- 
posed meteorites.  Pausanias  (ix.  38.  1)  says  ras  ficv  817  Wrpa? 
(TCj^ovcTi  re  fiaXurrOj  koL  tw  'EtcokXcI  axrras  ^rccrciv  €k  tov  ovpavov 
ifxtxTw.  Place  three  of  these  on  a  basis  and  you  have  an  image 
oddly  like  an  E  turned  on  its  back.  An  instance  was  shown  of 
a  votive  Phoenician  stele  recently  discovered  in  Sardinia,  where 
three  betyls  on  a  basis  take  the  shape  of  a  i*ecumbent  E.  Second, 
we  know  that  the  two  archaic  artists  Tektaios  and  Angelion 
made  for  Delos  a  statue  of  Apollo  holding  in  his  right  hand  the 
i)OW,  in  his  left  the  Charites  (Plut.  de  Mus,  14  cxct  Iv  /acv  t^  Scfta 
To^ov  iv  8c  ry  apia-repa  Xapira?)  and  from  the  scholiast  on  Pindar 
{ad  01,  XIV.  16)  that  there  was  a  similar  statue  at  Delphi. 
Fortunately  a  copy  of  this  famous  statue  is  preserved  on  Imperial 
coins  of  Athens;  the  Charites,  rude  figures  but  human-shaped, 
stand  on  the  god's  outstretched  right-hand.  It  is  well  known 
that  figures  of  divinities  often  hold  on  the  hand  symbols  either 
of  their  own  outgrown  animal  form  or  of  some  cult  that  they 
have  displaced.  Third,  it  can  be  shown  that  primitive  betyl 
cultus-images  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  Greek  letters.  On  a 
votive  relief  to  the  Dioscuri  now  in  the  Museo  Lapidaiio  at 
Venice  appear  two  objects  exactly  like  the  Greek  letter  Eta  or 
the  English  H.  They  are  the  primitive  images  called  by  Plutarch 
{De  Frat,  Amor,  sub  init.)  SoKava,  two  beams  joined  by  one  or 
two  cross-beams  :  to.  ?raA.aia  twv  /^LoaKovpoiv  a<^i8pv/jiaTa  ol  S'Top- 
TiaTaL  3o/cava  /caXovcri'  ccrrc  3c  Svo  $v\a  irapaXXrjXa  Bval  irXayCoi^ 
cTTcfcvy/jicva.  The  artist  of  the  relief  has  half  lost  the  meaning 
of  the  symbols  and  puts  two,  obviously  a  superfluous  duplication. 

If  the  apparent  Etas  of  the  relief  represent  the  Dioscuri,  may 
not  the  Epsilon  represent  the  Xapircs  rpifvyoil  The  new  worship 
of  Apollo  threw  the  old  cult  of  Gaia  into  the  shade  :  may  not  the 
god  also  have  eclipsed  the  three  ancient  Charites,  and,  for  com- 


[lensatiuii,  hot  their  huuiau  figures  ou  his  hand  atui  turned  their 
betjl  symbols  into  the  Pythagorean  G1 

V.     Professor   Skeat  read  a  paper   "  On  the    testimony  of 

English  to  the  pronunciation  of  Latin." 

In  the  Summary  of  Pronuitdatioii  of  Latin,  printed  by  the 
Cambridge  Philologicid  Society  in  1887,  it  is  briefly  stated  that 
"the  great  difference  between  the  English  and  Latin  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  same  vowel  symbols  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pranuDciation  of  English  has  changed,  while  the  spelling  has  not 
changed  with  it."  I  hope  the  Society  will  bear  with  me  whilst 
I  endeafour  to  enlarge  somewhat  upon  this  statement.  My 
object  is  to  supply  a  few  considerations  and  facts  that  tend  to 
support  it, 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  English- 
men are  firmly  persuaded,  or  have  been  brouglit  up  to  believe, 
that  the  modem  English  pronunciation  of  Latin  ia  quite  correot, 
or  at  any  i-ate  as  good  as  anything  that  can  be  ascertained.  I 
anpixme  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  so  general  a  belief ; 
and  that  it  has,  indeed,  arisen  from  imagining  that  we  have 
always  pronnunced  Latin  in  the  English  way  from  the  first,  and 
that  our  way  is  therefore  as  good  as  any  other.  And  I  am 
persuaded  that,  whenever  such  an  argument  is  advanced,  it  is 
always  tacitly  assumed  that  to  pronounce  Latin  in  the  English 
way,  and  to  pronounce  it  in  the  modm~n  English  way,  in  all  one 
and  the  same  thing;  an  assumption  which  practically  precludes 
any  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  only  way  to  meet  and  to  defeat  this  argument  is  to  point 
out  the  antecedent  absurdity  of  any  such  as8um])tion,  l>y  remind- 
ing any  possible  antagonist  of  the  extraordinarj'  changes  that — 
thtuiks  to  modem  scholarabip — can  irrefragably  be  proved  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  pronunciation  of  English  itself.  Let  it 
be  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  that  Latin  has  always 
been  pronounced  like  English.  It  must  follow  from  this,  that, 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  Latin  must  have  been  pronounced  in  a 
very  diSerent  way  from  that  now  in  vogue,  solely  because  the 
same  is  true  of  English.  And  it  must  further  follow  from  this, 
that  it  must  have  been  pronounced  yet  a  third  way  in  the  time  of 
Chaucer,  and  a  fourth  way  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  because  the 
same  is  tnie  of  English. 

It  has  lieen  ray  experience  that  the  simple  statement  of  the 
fact,  that  the  pronunciation  of  English  has  suffered  great  and 
startling  changes,  of  a  very  fundamental  character  as  regards  the 
voweb  in  particular,  is  usually  received  with  unbounded  sui-prise 
and  sospicion.  And  this  ia  very  natural,  for  nothing  is  ever 
tanght  in  our  schoola  (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  to  prepare  the  mind 
of  an  Englishman  for  such  an  undoubted  shock.  It  is  well  to 
recall  faov  very  recent,  after  all,  is  our  knowledge  of  the  essential 
facts;.      The  advances  mode  towards  a  better  understanding  of  the 
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question  have  all  been  made  within  my  own  experience.  Dr 
Alexander  J.  Ellis,  who  was  the  pioneer  in  this  enquiry,  did  oot 
publish  his  work  on  Early  English  Pronunciation  till  1869 ;  and, 
in  England  at  least,  it  was  then  the  almost  universal  belief  that 
English  sounds  had  never  altered.  A  few  Anglo-Saxon  scholars 
may  have  suspected  that,  at  any  rate,  Anglo-Saxon  differed  from 
modem  English,  because  Kask's  Anglo-Saacon  Grammar^  which 
gives  most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sounds  with  sufficient  correctness, 
was  published  in  Danish  in  1817,  translated  into  English  by 
Thorpe  in  1830,  and  rendered  still  more  accessible  in  1850,  when 
Vernon  printed  his  Guide  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue.  But  no 
one,  at  least  in  England,  seems  to  have  examined  the  testimony 
of  the  scribes  of  Chaucer's  time  previously  to  Dr  Ellis ;  so  that 
we  may  practically  date  our  knowledge  of  the  fuller  history  of 
English  sounds  from  1870. 

Since  that  time  much  good  work  has  been  done,  notably  by 
Dr  Sweet  in  England,  and  by  Ten  Brink  and  others  in  Germany; 
and  now  the  New  English  Dictionary  is  affording  abundant 
material  for  the  study  of  even  comparatively  minute  points. 
The  English  Dialect  Dictionary  will  also  contribute  most  valuable 
and  indubitable  facts  ^ 

A  very  little  reflection  ought  to  suffice  to  show  us  how 
widely  the  Chaucerian  pronunciation  must  have  differed  from 
our  own.  Those  who  have  never  studied  Middle  English  MSS. 
cannot  form  any  sure  judgement  as  to  this  matter;  for  they  have 
never  been  in  a  position  to  realise  how  careful  and  truthful  some 
of  the  scribes  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
really  were  in  their  conscientious  attempts  to  write  phonetically, 
so  as  to  show  the  true  sounds.  The  experience  of  most  readers, 
as  to  the  appearance  of  Middle  English,  is  commonly  taken  from 
old  black-letter  editions  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  are  often 
ill  spelt  and  ill  printed,  and  naturally  suggest  unfavourable  ideas 
as  to  our  earlier  spellings.  But  any  one  who  will  study  Chaucer's 
use  of  rhymes  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  or  in  Troilus  will  discover 
that  he  was  a  past  master  in  a  nice  discrimination  of  vowel- 
sounds  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  versification,  and  that  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  that  he  can  have  pronounced  English  as  we  do 
at  present. 

But  to  come  to  the  facts.  We  have  first  to  learn  and  under- 
stand that  our  modern  spelling  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  is  the 
outcome  of  the  work  of  Norman  scribes.  They  used  certain 
symbols  to  denote  the  sounds  of  Latin  and  French,  and  they  used 
the  same  symbols,  as  far  as  they  would  serve,  for  denoting  the 
sounds  of  English.  In  the  thirteenth  century  a  vast  number  of 
French  words  were  introduced  into  English,  with  their  French 
spellings.  An  honest  and  attentive  consideration  of  four  such 
words  as  fame,  degree,  vice,  and  doubt,  ought  to  teach  us  much. 

*  Since  this  paper  was  read,  Dr  Wright's  English  Dialect  Orammar  has 
appeared,  in  which  the  phonetics  of  our  dialects  are  admirably  treated. 
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It  cannot  surely  be  doubted  that  the  Old  French  words  dame 
and  yitine,  which  were  certainly  at  that  period  dissyllabic,  were 
pronounced  as  (daa<m9),  (f»a<mi))',  ^nd  the  mere  introduction  of 
them  into  English  could  not  have  altered  their  sound,  as  we  tiiid 
uo  trace  whatever  of  any  such  altei'ation.  It  must  be  remeuibered, 
moreover,  that  they  were  really  introduced  into  the  spoken  lau- 
guage,  so  that  any  such  violent  change  of  sound  as  that  from 
(daa.me)  to  the  modern  English  dame  (deim)  would  have  benn 
wholly  impossible;  and  they  were,  of  course,  just  aa  dissyllabic 
in  English  as  they  were  in  Nonnan.  The  !osa  of  the  final  syllable 
took  place  after  1400. 

A  like  argument  applies  to  the  word  degree.  It  was  pro- 
nounced (degree-)  in  Norman,  according  to  its  French  spelling; 
and  must,  accordingly,  have  been  pronounced  (degi'ee  ■ )  in  English. 
The  final  e  is  not  always  doubled  ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  doubling 
of  it  was  meant  to  show  that  it  was  strongly  sounded  and 
received  the  accent.  We  learn  from  Oliaucer  that  this  ee  was 
close,  as  in  the  modern  French  degr6. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  third  word,  viz.  vice.  This  was 
likewise  dissyllabic  in  Norman,  and  was  spelt  just  as  it  now  is  in 
modem  English  and  in  modem  French.  It  was  certainly  pro- 
nounced at  first  (viit.sa)  and  then  (vii.sa)  in  Old  French  and 
Norman,  and  must  have  been  pronounced  in  English  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  sound  of  this  (ii)  has  suffered 
etartlitig  changes,  and  has  passed  through  the  Elizabethan  sound 
(ei),  which  I  have  myself  heard  in  Ireland,  till  it  has  reached  its 
modern  diphthongal  sound,  which  it  is  easier  to  pronounce  than 
to  write  phonetically.  No  Cambridge  man  will  assert  that  the 
sound  of  this  vowel  can  never  have  varied  and  will  never  vary ; 
because  he  may  hear  it  pronounced  (oi)  whenever  he  makes  any 
effort  to  listen.  Pew  woi-ds  are,  to  my  ear,  so  familiar  as  (boi.sikl) 
and  (toim). 

Lastly,  I  take  the  word  doubt.  The  b  m  a.  pedantic  or  pseitdo- 
learued  insertion,  and  first  appears  in  Caxton.  The  late  M.  E. 
spelling  was  doule,  with  final  e,  and  it  was  once  dissyllabic, 
like  the  words  above.  In  early  M.  E.  it  was  spelt  dute,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  ou  was  a  French  symbol  of  the  thiiteenth 
century,  invented  in  oi-der  to  distinguish  long  u  from  short  «. 
The  origin  of  this  Bymbol  was  that  the  symbol  mm  was  indis- 
tinguishable, in  writing,  from  nit,  and  was  further  liable  to 
confusion  with  im,  mi,  mm,  and  un ;  for  which  reasons  it  was 
undesirable.  Hence  ou  was  substituted  for  it,  by  writing  o  for 
the  former  u.     The  sound  of  doute  (dnut-a)  was  precisely  the 


'  Spabols  within  a  parenthesis  are  phonetic.  The  symbols  (aa),  (ee), 
|ii),  (uu)  mean  the  sounds  of  lUl.  long  n,  e,  i,  u.  The  symbol  (a)  meuea  the 
<i  m  ehim,  and  (ei)  the  ti  in  vfin.  M.  E.,  0.  F.,  and  O.  H.  G.  mean  Middle 
EngliBh.  Old  Frenoh,  and  Old  High  German  respeotively.  Tbe  dot  in 
(dfta-ma)  shows  tbe  pasitiau  of  the  stress. 
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same  as  that  of  the  earlier  dtUe  (duu  •  te),  in  which  the  u  was,  of 
course,  long,  like  the  ou  in  the  modem  French  soupe. 

We  thus  see  good  reason  for  believing,  from  the  testimony  of 
English  MSS.,  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  symbol  a  repre- 
sented the  long  a  of  the  L.  /dma ;  the  symbol  ee  or  e  (if  long), 
the  long  close  e  of  L.  tela ;  the  symbol  %  (if  long),  the  long  %  of 
the  L.  trltus,  and  the  symbol  u  (if  long),  the  long  u  of  the  L. 
umor.  I  omit  the  vowel  o,  because  the  examples  are  less  clear. 
But  we  have  enough  to  show  that,  even  in  England,  as  late  as 
1400,  the  Latin  long  vowels  were  mostly  pronounced  as  in 
English,  and  at  the  same  time  pronounced  in  the  old  Roman 
way. 

The  testimony  of  Anglo-Saxon  is,  of  course,  yet  clearer. 
The  A.-S.  do,  with  L.  d,  was  certainly  pronounced  (aak),  though 
it  is  now  pronounced  as  we  pronounce  oak.  The  L.  e  appears  in 
such  common  words  as  A.-S.  he,  he,  toe,  we,  /ety  feet ;  and  was 
pronounced  as  in  Middle  English.  The  L.  I  occurs  in  A.-S.  mtlf 
representing  the  word  which  we  now  pronounce  mile ;  and  was 
pronounced  as  in  Middle  English ;  cf.  O.  F.  cri,  mod.  E.  cry. 
The  L.  6  occurs  in  dom ;  and  the  mod.  E.  doom  shows  that  the  a 
was  close..  The  L.  u  occurs  in  thu ;  and  the  mod.  E.  thoUy  with 
the  same  vowel  as  in  dovht,  testifies  to  its  correctness. 

I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  as  to  the  short  vowels, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  is  convinced  as  to  the 
sounds  of  the  long  vowels  will  feel  inclined  to  raise  difficulties 
about  them. 

But  it  is  well  worth  saying  that  even  English  bears  most 
important  testimony  as  to  the  sound  of  the  L.  v,  or  rather  of  the 
u  consonant.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  amidst  all  its  corrup- 
tions, English  has  preserved  intact,  to  the  present  day,  the 
primitive  Teutonic  th  and  m?,  as  we  call  them.  Moie  than  that, 
the  w  i&  more  than  primitive  Teutonic ;  it  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
also  primitive  Indo-European ;  and  thus  the  most  venerable  of 
sounds. 

Now  we  have  in  English  three  words,  viz.  wick^  in  the  sense 
of  *  town,'  wall,  and  wine,  which  were  borrowed  from  Latin  at  so 
early  a  date  that  the  w  had  not  yet  passed  into  v.  As  wick  is 
chiefly  used  in  place-names,  I  will  pass  it  over.  But  wine^  A.-S. 
tdin,  was  borrowed  from  the  L.  uin-um  directly,  and  is  common 
in  many  languages;  but  they  all  have  the  v-sound  except  English. 
It  is  still  spelt  with  w  in  Dutch  and  German,  because  the  Du. 
rmjn  and  G.  wein,  O.  H.  G.  win  (as  in  A.-S.),  go  back  ultimately 
to  that  early  time.  The  Scandinavian  languages  now  use  a 
phonetic  spelling  with  v,  but  it  is  most  interesting  to  find  that 
they  have  preserved  the  original  vowel.  The  vowel  of  the  Icel., 
Dan.,  and  Swedish  vin  is  the  same  as  in  the  Ital.  and  Span,  vino 
and  the  Port,  vin/w. 

The  E.  waU  is  a  most  interesting  word.  It  is  u on  Teutonic, 
and  simply  represents  the  famous  L.  itaUum,  one  of  the  very  first 
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Roman  things  with  which  the  Teutonic  races  came,  literally,  into 
contact.  The  point  is  fully  ]jroved  by  the  occurrence,  in  Welsh, 
of  the  woiii  gwal,  with  the  senses  of  '  wall '  and  '  rampart.'  It  is 
□lear  that  gw  canuot  have  resulted  from  v,  but  I'eaulted  from  an 
initial  w,  which  could  only  be  readily  pronounced  by  Celts  when 
Ihey  prefixed  a  3  to  it  i  just  as  the  Oelts  of  France  turned  the 
O,  H.  G.  Waltheri  into  GiMltisr,  in  which  the  u  was  once 
sounded  as  to,  though  uow  ignored  in  the  modern  Gautier.  Tlie 
Normana,  who  rather  liked  the  sound  of  10  so  long  as  it  did  not 
precede  the  vowel  it,  called  it  Walter,  keeping  the  original  0.  H.  G. 
sound  of  u\ 

As  to  the  L.  qu,  English  bas  it  right,  as  in  the  word  quick. 
Even  Norman  had  the  same  souud,  though  other  French-sjieaking 
tribes  turned  it  into  k.  This  ia  shown  by  the  E.  adj.  quit,  from 
the  Norman  quite,  free.  I  once  had  the  honour  of  pointing  out 
to  Paul  Meyer  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Normun  word  is 
spelt  owite  in  the  Ancren   Riwle   (ab.   1225). 

English  has  preserved  another  primitive  soiuid  of  untold 
anti(|uity,  in  the  y-sound  which  commences  the  words  young  and 
youth.  The  forma  of  both  words  are  very  various,  but  the  initial 
sound  liaa  never  altered.  In  the  very  old  Vespasian  Psalter,  we 
find  the  L.  spelling  iungra,  younger,  in  Pa.  118  (119),  u.  J41  ; 
and  the  L.  spelling  iiigu^,  youth,  in  Ps.  42  (43),  v.  4.  These 
are  clearly  Latin  spellings,  though  they  are  unusual ;  and  show 
that  the  L.  i  (consonant)  was  proaouneed  as  y.  Similarly,  we 
find  tlie  very  rare  spelling  too  for  A.-S.  geoe,  E.  yoke,  in  a  charter 
dated  811;  see  Sweet,  0.  E.  Ttxtg. 

Lastly,  I  beg  leave  to  ofier  a  note  on  the  pronunciation  of  e. 

The  A.-S.  symbol  c  was  bori-owed  from  Latin,  and  was 
originally  pronounced  like  k  before  all  vowels.  That  it  was 
pronounced  as  k  before  e  is  shown  by  the  extremely  common 
form  Cant,  which  is  pronounced  KeiU  even  at  the  |>reBent  day. 
This  is  almost  the  sole  example,  because  the  A.-S.  c  was  usually 
palatalised,  and  became  cA,  as  in  Italian.  The  Modem  English 
babil  of  pronouncing  L.  ce,  ci,  with  e  as  *,  ia  of  coui-se  of  F. 
origin,  and  cannot  have  been  in  use  before  the  Conquest.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  ch  in  child  (A.-S.  did)  goes  back  to  an 
original  k;  for  the  Welsh  alphabet  also  has  c  with  the  sound  of 
£,  as  in  ci,  a  dog.  Bcisides,  we  find  a  few  cases  in  which  the  c  in 
d  WHS  certainly  a  k.  It  so  happens  Chat  the  A.-S.  c  was  never 
[julatalised  before  y,  which  had  the  sound  of  the  G.  ii.  Hence 
A.-S.  eyniiig,  sometimes  shortened  to  cyng,  is  now  called  king. 
But  the  sounds  of  y  and  i  were  sometimes  confused,  so  that  the 
spellings  cining  and  cing  are  not  uncommon.  The  spelling  ciny 
ocoum  in  the  Blickling  Homilies,  written  in  971. 

The  famous  word  church  proves  the  same  (loint.  The  A.-S. 
form  is  etrice,  but  both  of  the  c's  were  originally  pronounced  as 
k,  as  representing  (most  likely)  the  Gk.  KupioKa,  a  neuter  plural 
taken  aa  a  feui.   sing.,  which  explains  why  the  A.-S.  word  is 


i 
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feminine.  In  any  case,  it  is  still  pronounced  kirk  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  appeai-s  as  kerk  in  Dutch,  and  as  kirlga  in 
Icelandic.  Hence  this  one  word  suffices  to  show  that  the  symhol 
c  was  pronounced  as  k  before  both  t  and  e. 

We  ma  J  therefore  conclude  that,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  Latin 
was  pronounced  like  Anglo-Saxon,  and  nearly  in  the  old  Roman 
manner;  and  that  through  succeeding  ages,  the  Latin  and 
English  pronunciations  changed  from  time  to  time,  many  people 
pronouncing  them  almost  alike.  From  which  it  follows  that,  in 
modem  times,  it  has  seemed  natural  to  many  of  us  to  pronounce 
Latin  as  if  it  were  modem  English.  But  we  must  not  foiget 
that,  before  the  Conquest,  Latin  could  not  have  been  pronounced 
like  modern  English,  because  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  that  period 
had  no  conception  of  what  modern  English  would  be  like.  No 
one  can  employ  a  pronunciation  before  it  is  invented.  We  cannot 
even  predict  how  English  will  be  pronounced  in  the  twenty-first 
century. 


SECOND  MEETINGS 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Prof.  Be  van's  rooms  in 
Trinity  College  on  Thursday,  Febmary  16,  1905,  at  4.15  p.m., 
the  President  (Mr  Burkitt)  in  the  Chair : 

I.  Miss  Paues  read  a  paper  **  On  the  name  of  the  letter  5." 

The  Irish- Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  Roman  letter  g  was  5. 
By  the  discovery  of  the  M.E.  name  it  is  possible  to  infer  the 
Anglo-Saxon  name  and  to  connect  it  with  the  name  of  one  of 
the  runes. 

II.  Mr  QuiGGiN  read  a  paper  on  "The  state  of  the  Irish 
language  in  Donegal.^ 

In  1811  the  number  of  people  in  Ireland  who  could  speak 
Irish  was  estimated  at  considerably  over  3,000,000.  In  1901  the 
number  had  fallen  to  681,000.  This  rapid  decline  is  to  be 
attributed  in  large  measure  to  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  the  schoolmasters.  But  another  serious  factor  was  the  tide 
of  emigration  which  set  in  after  the  great  famine  of  1847  and 
which  has  drained  the  purely  Irish-speaking  districts  more  than 
any  others.  None  of  the  societies  for  the  preservation  of  the 
language  met  with  any  conspicuous  success  until  the  Gaelic 
League  was  founded  in  1893.  The  League  attempts  to  reach  the 
Irish-speaking  districts,  and  has  met  with  most  success  in 
Waterford  and  Kerry.  Donegal  has  so  far  been  little  touched 
by  the  movement,  partly  because  the  bulk  of  the  League  litera- 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  Univenity  Reporter^  February  28,  1905. 
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ture,  which  ia  written  in  Minister  Iriat,  is  unintelligible  to  those 
who  only  know  the  local  dialect.  The  little  towns  are  largely 
finglioiaed,  and  over  large  patches  no  Iriah  is  sjjoken.  The  people 
over  65  have  preserved  the  language  in  a  fairly  pure  state,  but 
the  Gaelic  of  the  remainder  ia  quite  half  English,  and  several  iif 
the  peculiar  aounds  of  the  old  people,  e.g.  Sweet's  high-back* 
narrow-unrounded  and  high-back-lowered-unrounded  vowel*,  htivt 
been  replaced  by  the  front  vaneties.  The  language  of  the  people'a 
devotions  is  English,  and  the  native  religious  terminology  has 
become  so  unfamiliar  that  some  of  the  clergy,  though  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Gaelic  movement,  actually  discountenance  the  use 
of  the  vernacular  in  all  religious  instruction.  At  the  present 
moment  the  language  is  losing  ground  by  intermarriage  between 
Gaelic-speakera  and  those  who  only  know  English. 

III.      Mr  QuiGGiN  read  a  paper  on  "  L  and  N  in  Donegal." 


THIRD    MEETING'. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Professor  Bevan'a  rooms, 
in  Trinity  on  Thursday,  March  3,  1905,  at  4.15p.m-,  the  President 
(Mr  Borkitt)  in  the  Chair  : 

Dr  VbrraiJj  read  papers  on  (I)  literary  association,  and  the 
neglect  of  it  in  Graeco-Roman  criticism  as  exemplitied  by 
'Loiiginns'  de  gwblimitnlt;  (11)  'Longiuus'  on  the  rhythm  of 
Uemosthenes  {(/e  «ui/.  ch.  xxxix.  §4);  (HI)  the  legend  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Georgia  (457  foil,). 

I.  In  critici^sing  discrepauciett  of  style  (wtpi^asTK,  to  ij/vxpov, 
et«.)  'Louginus'  seems  strangely  to  ignore  the  effect  of  literary 
association,  and  the  use  of  deliberate,  though  informal,  i]uotation. 
Thus  in  xxix  1  he  ridicules  tlie  "periphrastic"  liinguage  of  Plato 
£^aw»  801b  uis  ovTf.  apyvpovv  Sit  irXovroi'  ovrt  yifivcrovv  cv  7rdA«i 
iSpv/u'voi'  iav  o'lKtiv  exactly  aa  if  it  were  Plato's  own,  though  Plato 
himself  marks  it  as  a  quotation,  by  addiug  that  "  not  all  jjoets  " 
are  capable  of  the  sentiment,  and  though  in  &ct  the  very  words 
of  the  poet  have  been  retained — 

(US  ovre  TtKovTov  aftyupuvv  iSpufitvov 
iay  IvoiKflv  OuTf   &u   )(pv<Tovv   troKn.. 

Similarly  in  Laws  778  D  "  the  advice  of  Sparta,  i-ather  to  let  the 
walls  sleep  in  the  grouud  where  they  lie  than  rear  them  up  again" 
(to  KatfruSiic  ia.v  iv  rg  yO  naraKiifitva  to  Ttixt  xal  /ii)  iiravitrrairOai) 

'  Eeporteil  in  tlie  Cambridge  UnueTsity  R.'por-ler,  March  14,  1905. 
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is  followed  by  an  express  reference  to  *^  the  much-quoted  speedi 
of  the  poet  on  the  subject,''  from  which  it  is  evidently  taken — 

Kal  firj  VavMrTa<rtf(c) 

or  the  like,  alluding  to  the  Spartan  negotiations  of  479  B.o.  'Yet 
the  critic  (iv  6)  blames  the  expressions  as  unsuitable  to  Plato's 
style,  without  noticing,  apparently  without  knowing,  that  they 
are  borrowed.  When  Xeuophon  (ib.  4)  and  Timaeus  (ib,  5)  are 
censured  for  using  the  equivocation  upon  KOfyrf  (maiden^  pupU  of 
tlie  eye),  nothing  is  said  of  the  antiquity  and  sanctity  of  such 
mystical  puus  in  Greek  literature  (compare  the  equivocation  on 
Kopo*;  pride,  son).  Yet  Timaeus  gives  his  quotation  unaltered, 
except  in  the  order  of  the  words — 

o  ris  hrwqa-€v  av 
Kopa^  iv  6<f>$aLkiJLOuri,  firj  iropvas,  ^X^^vi 

and  Xenophon  also  seems  to  paraphrase,  though  less  closely,  a 
poetic  original.  Almost  all  the  examples  of  this  kind  in 
^Longinus'  are  open,  so  far  as  they  can  be  tested,  to  like 
observations  \ 

II.  In  de  sublimitate  xxxix  §  4  the  critic  has  been  understood 
to  say  that  the  senteuce  (de  corona  188)  tovto  t6  ijnjft^urfia  rov 
TOTC  T^  TToXci  TTCpMrravra  kivSvvov  irapfXOtiv  hrovqo'^v  ciMnrcp  vc0o9 
"  is  expressed  throughout  in  dactylic  rhythms  "  (Rhys  Roberts), 
which  is  not  true.  But  the  words  o\ov  cttI  t<3v  8aKrv\tic(uv  elprjrai 
pvbpiiav  will  not  bear  this  rendering;  note  the  article  t<3v.  "  The 
dactylic  rhythms"  must  be  the  two  dactyls  tov  totc  and  -Trcp 
v€<t}os,  whether  *Longinus'  is  right  or  not  in  so  counting  the 
second.  For  pvO/xos  of.  ivrl  fxaKpov  rov  irpwrov  pvOfxov  pefirjKe  {ib.), 
where  "the  first  rhythm"  is  the  word  cSorTrcp.  The  meaning 
apparently  is  that  the  sentence  "  is  pronounced  wholly  upon  the 
dactyls,"  that  is,  the  pronunciation  of  it  rests  or  depends  wholly 
upon  them ;  the  first,  from  the  comparative  rarity  of  dactyls  in 
Demosthenes,  catches  the  hearing,  which  waits  and  is  suspended 
till  the  final  dactyl  comes  as  a  relief,  so  that  the  sound,  as 
*  Longinus '  says,  conforms  to  the  sense. — As  to  the  defective 
sentence  (see  Rhys  Robe  its  ad  loc),  we  should  perhaps  read  o\ov 
Tt  for  okov  T€  and  omit  to  t€  (i.e.  totc  or  tov  to'tc)  as  a  gloss*. 

III..  Commentaries  on  ipse  cava  solans  aegrum  testvdine 
amorem,..canebat  ignore  (1)  the  position  of  cava  and  (2)  the 
connexion,  indicated  by  the  order  and  structure  of  the  verse, 
between  aegrum  testudine  amor  em.  The  words  properly  mean 
that  "Oipheus,  having  hollowed  the  testudo,  consoled  with  its 

^  This  paper  is  printed  at  length  in  the  Classical  Revietv  for  May,  1905 
(vol.  xix.  p.  202). 

2  This  paper  is  printed  at  length  in  the  Classical  Review  for  June,  1905 
(vol.  xix.  p.  254). 
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hoUovness  liis  passion,  which  the  creature  haA  wounded "  or 
"  tni'Ded  to  inelanoholy."  This  is  eKjilaineJ  by  the  legeticJ  that 
Eurj'dice  Wiis  killed  by  a  fabulous  aniiiial,  "a  snake  in  armour" 
or  "  Bnake  with  v.  shield,"  oi-matug  angui^,  apparently  a  combina- 
tion of  enake  and  tortoise  (Liber  Monstroruvi  3.  2,  cited  by 
O.  Gi-uppe,  RoBoher's  Lexicon.,  "Orpheus"  g  95,  col,  1160). 
From  Virgil,  who  calls  the  animal  first  hydriia  and  here  testuda, 
we  see  further  that,  according  to  this  legend,  it  was  the  shell  uf 
it  which,  when  Orpheus  bad  killed  it  in  revenge,  f;ave  him  the 
opportunity  for  makiug  the  ehelya  or  ahdl-lyre.  This  iiiveution 
Tiraotlieua  also  {/'ei-sae  234)  ascribes  to  him  and  not  to  Hermes. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Vii^l  overleaps  by  a  transition  the  actual 
death  of  Eni-ydice  ;  the  Liher  Monatroriim,  which  says  that  she 
wa«  decapitated  by  the  beast  and  pulled  down  into  the  water, 
supplies  and  fully  accounts  for  the  o 


FOURTH    MEETING'. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Professor  Bevan's  rooms 
in  Trinity  on  Thursday,  March  16,  1905,  at  4.15  p.iii.,  tiie 
President  (Mr  Bcbkitt)  in  the  Cliair  : 

I.  A  grant  froni  the  Society's  funds  of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£25  was  made  to  Dr  Rouse  in  aid  of  a  collection  of  ballads,  tales, 
and  folklore  froDi  Astypalaea. 

II.  Miss  A.  A.  Hrntsch,  of  Girton  College,  was  electetl  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

III.  Df  Posi-OATE,  commenting  u]joii  a  jiassage  in  the  scene 
between  Mercury  and  Sosia,  Flautns  Amp/i.  303 — 316,  suggested 
that  the  language  used  wonid  gain  in  foixie  and  appropriateness  by 
the  assumptiou  of  the  following  allusions.  Y.  304  'in  soporem  con- 
locastis  nmtoa,'  'Fists,  you  seut  them  to  sleep  (i.e.  stunned  them) 
without  a  niyht-dreni'  (i.e.  with  their  clothes  stripped  ofl'),  this 
article  of  attire  being  apparently  used  by  the  Riimans.  V.  305 
'its  ego  hie  nomen  meum  commuteni  et  Qiiinlim  fiam  e  Sosia,'  to 
Q.  Eniiiua  and  his  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  V.  3L3  'quid 
si  ego  ilium  tractim  tangani  ut  doimiatr  to  the  use  among  the 
Romans  of  a  well-known  metho<l  of  producing  mesmeric  sleep. 

IV.  Di-  KousE  read  a  paper  on  Modem  Greek  in  its  relation 
to  ancient  Greek. 

The  changes  in  the  modern  Greek  language  have  not  been 
Tiolently  bi-ougbt  about,  but  they  are  due  to  the  action  of  principles 
which  can  be  ween  in  ancient  Greek.  The  foreign  or  borrowed 
element  is  small.     Many  words  for  cummou  things,  such  as  wine. 
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bread,  fish,  water,  are  diiferent  from  the  classical  words,  but  they 
come  from  words  which  were  in  use  in  classical  times.  The  great 
mass  of  the  vocabulary  is  ancient.  The  cases  of  the  nouns  have 
dwindled  to  three;  indicative  and  subjunctive  have  been  confused; 
the  infinitive  and  participle  have  almost  disappeared ;  declensions 
and  conjugations  have  been  intermingled  and  levelled  by  analogy. 
There  is  more  of  periphrasis  in  the  syntax.  The  pronunciation 
of  vowels  and  consonants  has  generally  shifted ;  accent  has  changed 
its  quality.  There  are  two  languages  in  Greece :  that  of  the 
people  and  that  of  the  newspapers.  The  latter  is  an  artificial 
monstrosity,  a  mixture  of  ancient  words  dragged  out  of  obscurity, 
scraps  of  ancient  syntax  misunderstood,  ancient  inflexioos  tacked 
on  to  modern  words,  French  phrases  literally  translated,  and 
modern  colloquial.  For  some  reason  the  **  educated "  Greek 
thinks  it  patriotic  to  use  this  jargon.  A  great  deal  of  the 
popular  literature,  ballads,  tales,  &c.,  is  printed,  but  not  always 
with  proper  care,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language  is 
essential.  Local  dialects  differ  greatly,  but  all  contain  something 
and  some  contain  much,  that  is  supposed  to  be  extinct.  The 
changes  in  modern  Greek  have  been  brought  about  by  the  follow- 
ing :  (1)  change  of  accent  from  tone-pitch  to  stress,  (2)  consequent 
loss  of  quantity,  and  (3)  shifting  of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds. 
The  language  was  practically  complete  in  its  modem  form  by  the 
11th  century.  Examples  ot  the  principles  which  now  rule  the 
syntax  of  modem  Greek  (e.g.  auxiliary  conjugation)  can  be  found 
in  the  ancient  language ;  and  there  are  many  survivals  of  ancient 
words  and  forms  in  tlie  modern  language,  especially  in  outlying 
districts.  The  most  archaic  dialect  is  the  Zakonian,  spoken  in 
the  N.E.  of  the  Peloponnese ;  next  to  this  come  the  Acarnanian, 
and  the  dialects  of  Crete,  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  smaller  islands  out  of 
the  track  of  tourists  or  trade.  Some  of  these  dialects  actually 
retain  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  local  dialects :  Zakonian  has  d 
for  rjj  T  for  Att.  k  or  o-,  ov  for  v,  a-  for  0,  intervocalic  a-  drops, 
final  s  becomes  p.  The  modern  language  sometimes  helps  to 
interpret  the  ancient,  especially  the  Greek  Testament.  It  has  in 
itself  great  capacities  if  a  creative  genius  could  only  be  found  to 
use  them. 


EASTER  TERM,  1905. 

FIRST    MEETINGS 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Dr  Sandys*  house  on 
Thursday,  May  11,  1905,  at  4.45  p.m.,  the  President  (Mr  Burkitt) 
in  the  Chair  : 

I.  Mr  I.  Abrahams,  M.A.,  of  Christ's,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society. 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  Univeruty  MeporteVy  May  23,  1905. 


II.  Dr  JACKSoy  read  a  paper  on  Nicomackewii  Ethics  vi  i  g  5. 
1139'  3—5. 

In  the  Glassic(d  Revieio  for  Febrnary  last,  Mr  L.  H.  G.  Gi-eeu- 
wood  maintains  that  thia  passage,  irpoTtpov  ithr  ovv  IXi)^^  Su'  ttvai 
l^ipti  T^s  ipv)(TJ^,  TO  rt  Xoyov  tx"*'  *"'  ™  oXoyov,  affords  "a  strong 
but  hitherto  unnoticed  argument"  that  this  book  belongs  to  the 
Nicomachean  treatise  and  not  to  the  Etidemian  :  for,  white  (1) 
"the  Nicomachean  first  book  speaks  of  to  optKriKov  aa  akoyov  in 
the  first  place  {1102''  13),  and  only  afterwards  allows  it,  and  then 
with  Home  reservation  (ou  icupi'ius),  some  title  to  he  called  part  of 
the  Xo'yov  fX""'"  (2)  "the  Eudemian  second  book  on  the  other 
hand  refers  to  it  from  the  first  an  \oyov  ^ov,  with  only  a  slight 
renervation  in  favour  of  the  Nicomachean  view  (1219''  28)." 
Now,  (3)  "here,"  in  N^.E.  vi  i-B.E.  vi,  Mr  Greenwood  continues, 
"there  is  no  suggestion  that  the  opiKriKov  could  possibly  be  con- 
sidered OB  anything  but  dkoyor,  which  goes  a  little  beyond  even 
the  Nicomachean  passage,  but  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
Eudemian." 

But  (a)  the  very  same  sentence  of  the  Nicomaclwam  which 
for  the  first  time  describes  the  opiKTinov  as  a.\ayov,  describes  it  as 
)^iiv  ixov  in  the  qualified  sense:  {h)  the  very  same  sentence  of 
the  Budemiims  which  describes  the  o/xktlkov  as  Aoyoi'  lx'"'^ 
distinguishes  between  Aoyoi'  <x'"'  '"  ^^  strict  sense  ("exercising 
reason")  and  koyov  cytiv  in  the  qualified  sense  ("obedient  to 
reason"),  and  implies  that,  except  in  the  qualified  sense,  the 
opiKTiKov  is  akayov;  and  (e)  in  the  Eudemians,  genei'ally,  as  iii 
the  Nieoniacheans,  the  optxriKov  is  habitually  spoken  ot  as  aXo-yov, 
and  not  as  Xoyov  ix°*'-  Indeed  {d),  of  necessity,  in  both  ti-eatises 
the  apiKtiKov  is  primarily  akayav,  because  in  both  the  distinutioa 
between  intellectual  and  moral  virtue  rests  upon  the  psychological 
distinction  between  thiit  which  "exercises  reason"  and  that  which 
is  "obedient  to  reason";  and  in  both  treatises  it  ia  only  at  the 
outset,  where  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  Plato's  use  of 
the  word  SXoyov  and  Aristotle's,  that  the  optxriKov  is  spoken  of, 
even  in  a  qualified  sense,  as  Xoyov  ^X'"'' 

Consequently,  when  in  J^T.E.  vi  i  =  B.E.  v  i  the  optKTiKov  is 
described  as  ^oyov,  the  deacnption  ia  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
doctrine  of  both  treatises,  so  that  Mr  Greenwood's  argument  can 
do  nothing  for  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  about  the  books 
which  are  common  to  both'. 


III.  Dr  Jackson  discussed  an  oracle  in  Procopius  dt  bello 
Gothieo  i  7  (see  Gibbon,  o!i.  xli,  Bury'a  edition  iv  pp.  307,  536), 

Having  in  A.D,  533,  534  subjugated  Africa,  Beliaarius  in  535 
occupied  Sicily,  and  in  536  invaded  Italy.  In  the  interval  between 
tlie  campaigns  of  535  and  536,  a  Roman  general  named  Mundus 

I  Hevieio   for  July, 
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and  his  son  Mauricius  lost  their  lives  fighting  against  the  Groths 
in  Dalmatia.  This  circumstance  enabled  the  Romans  to  explain 
an  oracle  which  said  that,  when  Africa  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  the  world  {mundua)  and  its  offspring  would  perish. 
Procopius  gave  the  oracle  in  its  original  Latin:  but  the  scribe, 
not  understanding  it,  in  part  has  substituted  Greek  letters  for 
the  Latin  characters,  and  in  part  has  attempted  a  rough  facsimile. 
See  Obsopoens,  ISibyllina  Oracular  p.  431.  Maltretus  in  his 
edition  of  Procopius,  1662,  reads  the  Latin  sentence  as  Africa 
capta,  Mundus  cum  nato  peribit :  and  Cobet,  in  Mnemosyne  y  364, 
gives,  independently  and  confidently,  the  same  interpretation. 
But  (1),  as  Compare tti  has  perceive<],  the  last  nine  charactei*s  look 
more  like  peribunt  than  peribit j  and  (2)  the  word  a8o/xcvov,  which 
Procopius  uses  of  the  oracle,  suggests  that  the  Latin  original  was 
a  verse.  Read  then,  not  Africa  capta  mudus  cum  nato  peribit, 
but  AFRICA  CAPTA  SEDET  md'  nat'q  PERIBUNT,  i.e.  Africa  capta 
sedet :  Mundua  natusque  peribunt.  For  Africa  capta  sedet, 
compare  Roman  coins  which,  with  the  legend  iudaea  capta,  show 
a  female  figure  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  trophy  or  a  palm  tree.  See 
Madden 's  Jewish  Coinage^  p.  185ff. 

IV.  Mr  Hicks  i^ead  a  note  on  Aristotle  de  anima  i  ii  §  3, 
403  b  31 — 404  a  9.  He  examined  the  various  grounds  on  which 
Rodier  pronounces  the  entire  passage  almost  unintelligible,  and 
the  proposals  of  Madvig  and  Diels  to  omit  certain  clauses.  He 
admitted  that  the  Greek  commentators  have  failed  to  explain 
satisfactorily  the  illustration  from  ^(r/Aara,  but  he  contended  that 
they  had  missed  the  point  of  the  companson.  It  is  not  minute- 
ness or  partial  invisibility  which  constitutes  the  resemblance;  for, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  visible  at  all,  ^va-fiara  are  unlike  atoms, 
which  are  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions  imperceptible  to 
sense.  The  real  likeness  is  in  restless  mobility  (404  a  19,  406  b 
20)  and  endless  multitude  :  in  Milton's  phrase,  the  atoms  are 

'shapes  as  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams.' 


MICHAELMAS  TERM,   1906. 

FIRST   MEETING\ 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Mr  Nixon's  rooms  in 
King's  on  Thursday,  October  26,  1905,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President 
(Mr  Burkitt)  in  the  Chair : 

I.  Dr  Conway  read  a  paper  on  the  well-known  difficulties  in 
the  text  of  Livy's  description  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  Latin 

1  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  November  7, 1905. 
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War,  |>roi»siiig  n  restoration  lianed  on  certain  indications  of  the 
Medicean  codex.  He  referred  to  the  uonclusions  obtained  in  a 
presious  pft|ier'  {Proceedings,  1902,  p.  10),  and  pointed  out  that 
this  part  of  Book  viii  was  written  in  M  by  the  scribe  of  Qua- 
ternions 14-21,  whom  he  had  called  Tertius,  who  was  inter- 
mediate, both  in  age  and  excellence,  between  the  other  two  scribes 
enipioyeil.  Tertius  could  be  shown  to  be  not  less  eonacientious 
than  Leo  Diacouus,  the  best  of  the  three,  in  the  minute  fidelity 
with  which  he  reproduced  what  he  found  in  hia  exemplar,  copying 
it  carefully  not  merely  word  for  word  but  in  peculiar'  forms  of 
letters,  in  the  marginalia' — for  a  large  number  of  those  in  M 

'  A  queatian  which  hud  then  been  unanswered  Dr  Conway  had  now 
determined  b;  looking  through  the  Altborp  collection  of  Bdilions  of  Livy  in 
the  Rylaods  Library;  namely  that  the  division  into  chapters  was  first  made 
by  Qrnter  (see  the  preface  to  his  Frankfurt  edition  of  li;2S,  pubtished  after 
hia  death). 

'  Sucli  a  degree  of  faithfulness  in  M  did  not  seem  yet  to  have  been 
recognised,  but  it  waa  often  important.  Thun  in  5.  Iti.  6  M  reads  rightly  et 
receptit,  but  P  tx  Tfeeptit  (corr.  P').  Now  hare  in  M  the  (  has  an  anusually 
long  6nal  stroke,  rising  through  the  head  of  the  r  [tie],  and  it  was  this  sign 
in  some  earlier  codex  which  was  mistaken  by  the  scribe  of  P  i  it  is  of  course 
vrell-known  tliat  P  and  M  are  entirely  iodepeadent  of  one  another.  Other 
examples  of  peauliarities  in  letters  faithfully  oopied  in  M  but  giving  rise  to 
oorraptioDH  elsewhere  (or  min-read  by  modem  editors)  were :  6.  IS.  6 
(declaratun  M,  -nla  P);  S.  21.  2  {deUndam  H,  dol-  P);  B.  43,  1  (/ncfre  M, 
-erftV);  4.  IT.  4  (efusiu  M,  fftuus  P);  4.  26.  7  M  appears  to  have  (em'bi'fiosu , 
bat  the  t  is  merely  the  ecribe'a  taithfnl  rendering  oi  a  itth  century  r  with  a 
high  carl  {C).  In  6.  34.  9  M  reoda  Hadvorayit  tor  Hnedunnim  but  the  a  has 
a  heavy  point  after  it  (a'),  and  is  merely  the  scribe's  rendering  of  a  faint  or 
careless  ar  (i).     All  the  five  examples  jast  cited  from  Book  v  are  in  Tertius' 

Mr  Burkitt  adds  a  parallel  citse : 

[The  iteiHiiia  eodlciiiu  in  the  Liber  Ilcgularqin  of  TyooniUB  {Texts  and 
Sndiei  m  t,  ed.  Burkitt)  U 


G(s») 
I 
[    ] 


-t(xi=, 


0  (xii"). 

The  refations  are  quite  clear.  Thus  It  and  V  are  independent  authoritiea, 
while  O,  P  and  O  are  descendants  of  V  itself.  Y  has  been  much  corrected, 
apparently  at  various  times;  sometimes  O  (and  P)  follow  V*,  more  often  V™". 

lu  p.  6,  line  26  of  my  edition,  we  find  oitendrrat.  This  is  in  R  and  V, 
hot  in  V  it  is  written  oftenderat,  the  form  cc  for  "*"  not  being  noted  else- 
where. The  oast  of  the  sentence  reiidem  "ostenderet"  plausible,  so  weQnd 
in  P  (not  ottenderat 

or  oftenderet) 
bat  often  derai. 
i.e.  ostenderst  [?  a  barbarous  spelling  of  oetenderct].    In  any  case  an  looked 
lo  me  like  an  imitatioQ  of  the  it  of  V,  which  (though  a  oorraol  way  of 
writing  '■«")  is  unoommon  in  this  particular  us.    F.  C.  B.] 

'  Two  of  these  old  marginalia  were  of  special  interest  as  proviuR  directly 
what  had  been  interred  from  textual  considerations  in  Dr  Conway's  previous 
|»per.    laasammary  of  9.  3  init,  which  appears  in  the  margin  o(  Qnatern.^y 
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were  written  in  the  same  hand  and  ink  as  the  text — and  in  marks 
of  punctuation. 

Passing  to  the  particular  passage  (8.  8.  3 — 8)  Dr  Conway 
pointed  out  that  all  editors  were  agreed  in  holding  the  text  to  be 
corrupt,  though  the  difficult  readings  were  given  by  all  the  Nico- 
machean  codices,  the  only  authorities  for  this  Book,  without  varia- 
tion. As  the  text  stood  in  §§  7,  8  Livy  was  made  to  say  (1)  that 
each  of  the  three  divisions  of  each  of  the  fifteen  ordines  of  the 
third  division  was  called  ^primum  pilum' — so  that  each  legion 
had  45  of  these  !  (2)  that  each  of  these  ordines  had — on  a  strict 
interpretation  9  v^xiHa,  or  by  straining  the  order, — 3  uexilla,  but 
that  ill  either  case  a  uexillum  consisted  of  186  men,  which  would 
give  a  total  of  over  8100  for  this  part  of  the  legion  alone.  But 
besides  these  difficulties  felt  by  all  editors  §  3  also  was  obscure ; 
Madvig^  found  so  much  difficulty  (3)  in  giving  any  meaning  to 
ordo  and  ordines  that  he  wished  to  excise  the  whole  sentence. 
Further  (4)  if  ordo  meant  either  centuria  or  cohors  (so  Weissenbom- 
M tiller,  Ed.  5)  or  manipultis  (so  Luterbacher),  it  was  very  difficult 
indeed  to  know  what  epoch  was  denoted  hypostremo,  Luterbacher's 
interpretation  of  this  section  was  on  the  whole  the  most  plausible 
yet  advanced,  but  it  assumed  that  in  plures  ordines  was  put,  for 
no  assignable  reason,  instead  of  in  triginta  maniptUos ;  that  Livy 
then  (§5)  returned  to  the  word  manipvlus)  and  that  in  §  8  he 
used  ordo  in  a  totally  different  sense.  And  even  so  neither  editor 
could  make  senile  of  §  8.  All  editions  since  Lipsius  had  expelled 
ueocillum,  without  critical  justification ;  and  nearly  all  since 
Gronow  read  primam  qiuimque  instead  of  unam  quamque  primum, 
a  less  violent  change,  but  still  one  which  implied  a  separate 
corruption.  The  true  reading  here  he  believed  was  unain  quam- 
que primam^  which  appeared  without  being  referred  to  any  author 
in  Weissenborn's  text  of  1864;  the  meaning  being  that  each  of 
the  front  sections  of  the  triple  hinder  rank,  i.e.  each  uexillum  of 
triarii,  was  called  pilum, 

Livy  8.  8.  3—8  {according  to  MSS) 

Clipeis  antea  Romani  usi  sunt;  dein,  postquam  stipendiarii 
facti  sunt,  scuta  pro   clipeis   fecere;    et   quod  antea  phalanges 

p.  6,  col.  i  the  name  of  the  Caudine  Forks  is  spelt  Pfurculas  Caudinas,  where 
the  pf-  was  a  mistake  only  possible  to  a  German  .writer.  The  hand  and  ink 
of  this  gloss  were  in  every  respect  the  same  as  that  of  the  text  of  the  body  of 
the  page,  and  were  tberefore  copied  in  along  with  the  text.  And  in  a 
comment  on  5.  44.  4,  where  Camillus  describes  the  weakness  of  the  Gauls, 
the  margin  has  qualis  erat  forma  gallorum^  huiuscemodi  est  alamannorum, 
which  suggested  that  Prof.  Ridgeway's  view  of  the  similarity  of  Gauls  and 
Germans  was  not  unknown  in  the  9th  century,  and  at  all  events,  showed 
that  M's  exemplar  contained  notes  from  some  one  familiar  with  *Alamanni.' 
This  evidence  demonstrated  that  at  some  stage  the  text  of  M  was  drawn  at 
least  in  part  from  a  Northern  codex. 

^  Livius,  Madvig  and  Ussing,  Ed.  3  Praef. 
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siiDiles  IMacedoiiicis,  lioc  postea  manipulatim  structa  acies  coepit 
ease  ;    postremo  in  pliires  ordinea  inatniebautur.     ordo  seza-  4 
genoa   militei,   duos    centurlones,   uexillarlum    unum 

babebat.   primaacieahafitatieraut,  maaij>uliqiiindecim,diBtautes  5 
inter  se  modicum  apatium.    Tuanipulna  lenes  uiceiioa  milites,  aliam 
tui'bam  scutatorum  habebat ;    leues  autem,  qui  haHtam  tantum 
gaesaqiie  gererent,  uocabantnr.     haec  prima  frona  in  acie  florem  6 
iuueaum  piibeacentium  ad  militiam  babebat.     I'obustior  inde  aetas 
totidem  manipulorum,  qnibua  principibus  est  nomea,  boa  seque- 
bantur,  scutati  omnea,  inaignibus  maxime   armia.     hoc   triginta  7 
manipulorum  agmeu  aiitepilanos  appellabant,  quia  sub  aignia  iam 
alii  quindecim  ordinea  locabantur,   ex  quibus  ordo  unusquiaque 
tres    partes    babebat  —  earum    unaiuquamqne    prlmum    pilum 
uocabant.     tribua  ex  uexilliB  i^onatabat,     uezillum  centum  octo-  S 
ginta   sex    homiuea   erant.      primum    uexillnni   triarioa  ducebat, 
neteranum  militem  apectatae  uirtutia,  aecundum  rorarioa,  minus 
roboris    aetata    factiaque,    tertium    accensos,    minimae    fiduciae 
mannm :  eo  et  in  postremam  aciem  reiciebantur. 

The  same  in  the  restoration  proposed 

Olipeis  antea  RomaDi  usi  sunt ;  ilein,  poatquam  stipendiarii 
faoti  aunt,  scuta  pro  clipeis  fecere  ;  et  quod  antea  phalanx  simills 
Macedonicis,  hoc  poatea  manipulatim  atructa  acies  coepit  esse : 
postreml  in  plures  ordinea  iuatruebantur.  prima  acies  haatati 
erant,  manipuli  quindecim,  distaiites  inter  se  modionm  spatiuni. 
manipulus  leues  uicenoa  milites,  allam  tuibam  scutatorum  babebat ; 
leues  autem,  qui  hastam  tantum  gaesaque  gererent,  uocabautur. 
haec  prima  frons  in  acie  florem  iuuenum  pubescentium  ad  militiam 
habebat.  robustior  inde  aetas  totidem  manipulorum,  quibus  prin- 
cipibuB  eat  iiomen,  hoa  aequebantur,  scutati  omnea,  inaignibus 
maxima  armis.  hoc  triginta  manipulorum  agmen  antepilanos 
ap]>e11abant,  quia  sub  siguia  iam  alii  quindecim  ordinea  locabantur, 
ex  quibua  ordo  unusquiaque  tres  partes  habebat — -earum  unam- 
quamque  primam  pilum  uocabant.  tribus  ex  uexillia  conatabat 
ordo;  sexagenos  milites,  duos  centurionea,  uexillarium 
unum  habebat  uexiUum ;  centum  octoginta  sex  homiuea  ei-ant. 
primum  uexilliini  triarioa  ducebat,  ueteranum  militem  apectatae 
nirtutia,  aecundum  rorarioa,  minus  roboria  aetat«  factiaque,  tertium 
accensoB,  minimae  fiduciae  manum  ;  eo  et  in  postremam  aciem 
reiciebantur. 

In  attempting  to  construct  a  satisfactory  text  Dp  Conway 
reported  that  Luterbacher's  emendation  pkaltma:  mmilis  and  the 

f  older  suggeation  postremi  seemed  to  hia  eyes,  almost  ceri4unly,  to 
have  been  the  earlieat  reading  of  M.  All  remaining  difficulties, 
he  contended,  were  removed  by  simply   transposing  the  worda 

I  orda..Jiabebal  to  §  8  and  changing  the  punctuation  (aee  above). 
He  conjectured  that  they  had  fallen  out  of  their  proper  ph 
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through  the  homoeoteleuton  consta^xU,  habebaty  and  then  had  been 
wrongly  re-iDserted  from  the  margin.  Of  this  there  seemed  to  be 
positive  evidence  in  M,  where  thei'e  had  been  a  mark  of  punctua- 
tion erased  after  or'dOf  and  one  still  remained,  in  the  first  ink, 
aft«r  uexillum.  Further  the  scribe  seemed  to  have  fallen  into 
some  confusion  at  the  point  (possibly  through  some  marks  of 
omission  in  his  exemplar  which  he  failed  to  understand) ;  for 
constabat  he  wrote  consaahat  and  then  inserted  a  t  behind  the  first  a; 
and  -bat  and  uex-  had  been  written  over  erasures. 

The  result  was  to  give  ordo,  when  used  as  a  technical  term, 
the  same  meaning  throughout,  and  to  produce  a  description  closely 
parallel  to  that  of  Polybius,  though  not  identical;  Polybius' 
legion  (6.  21.  9,  and  6.  24. 1-5)  had  30  units  and  4000  men,  Livy's 
45  units  and  5000.  The  apparent  discrepancy  of  186  men  in 
3  uexUla,  when  each  uexillum  apparently  had  fi3,  was  removed 
on  reference  to  Polybius'  statement  (6.  24.  6)  that  the  standard- 
bearer  was  one  of  the  maniple,  not,  like  the  two  centurions, 
appointed  before  the  maniple  was  formed. 

The  difference  between  Livy  and  Polybius  could  not  be 
removed  by  emendation ;  nor  did  the  proposed  change  make  good 
Livy's  silence  as  to  the  number  of  men  in  the  maniple,  though 
it  removed  the  hopeless  confusion  caused  by  the  supposed  mention 
of  the  number  of  men  in  an  **  ordo'^  before  it  was  stated  what  an 
ordo  was.  Madvig's  view  that  Livy  had  erroneously  taken  30 
maniples  as  belonging  to  the  Hastati  and  Principes  together 
instead  of  to  the  whole  legion,  and  20  light-armed  men  as  belong- 
ing to  the  maniple  instead  of  to  the  century  or  half-maniple, 
seemed  very  probable  ;  the  result  was  that  Livy  found  himself 
unable  to  determine  the  number  of  a  manipulus  and  honestly 
confined  himself,  so  far  as  concrete  numbers  were  concerned,  to 
certain  details  which  he  found  definitely  stated,  and  which  in 
themselves  offered  no  difficulty  to  him,  namely  the  number  of 
light-armed  soldiers  attached  to  a  maniple,  and  the  constitution  of 
each  uexillum  of  triarii.  We  had  no  other  evidence  for  the 
numbers  of  rorarii  and  accensi,  but  Livy's  account  here  was 
detailed  and  had  every  appearance  of  truth.  We  should  expect 
a  decline  in  the  number  of  skirmishers  between  the  4th  and  2nd 
century,  just  as  between  the  2nd  and  1st; — after  Marius  they  had 
vanished  from  the  legion  altogether.  He  conjectured  therefore 
that  the  army  which  Livy  set  out  to  describe  contained,  apart 
from  officers,  20  maniples  of  120  +  40  men  and  10  ordines 
of  180  men  apiece,  which  gave  exactly  5000,  Livy's  total. 

II.  Mr  BuRKiTT  read  a  paper  on  the  double  birth  of 
Dionysus. 

The  explanation  of  what  underlies  several  of  the  leading  tales 
in  Greek  Mytliology  is  fairly  well  made  out,  details  apaH.  Thus 
the  cult  of  Ceres- Demeter  and  Proserpine  represents  the  annual 
phenomena  of  the  corn-harvest.     The  Seed-Corn  is  the  daughter 
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of  the  Earth-Mofcher.  It  falls  into  the  ground,  where  also  the 
dead  go,  but  it  comes  up  again  in  the  spring.  The  Corn  is 
altogether  the  child  of  Earth  and  the  Underworld ;  for  unlike  a 
permanent  tree,  of  which  the  stock  or  trunk  is  always  visible,  it 
disappears  from  human  view  altogether  for  several  months  in  the 
year. 

Now  it  appears  that  Semele,  the  mother  of  Dionysus,  also 
means  the  Eai*th  (see  e.g.  Macrobius,  Sat  i  12) :  the  Vine  comes 
out  of  the  Earth,  as  does  the  Corn. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  the  characteristic  gifts 
of  Ceres  and  of  Bacchus.  The  Grain  is  gathered  and  is  immediately 
ready  for  use;  there  is  no  further  mystery  about  it.  But  the  fruit 
of  the  Vine,  the  Grape,  is  not  the  characteristic  gift  of  Bacchus, 
except  by  a  metaphor.  The  characteristic  gift  of  Bacchus  is 
Wine,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Vine  has  to  undergo  a  new  birth 
before  it  becomes  Wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man. 

The  powers  of  heaven,  Zeus,  act  upon  the  earth,  Semele,  and 
produce  the  grape.  At  the  vintage  the  fruit  is  torn  from  the 
Vine,  but  it  is  not  yet  the  perfect  product.  •;•  The  juice  is  collected 
and  undergoes  a  further  natural  process,  not  underground  but 
sub  Ditio.  The  process  by  which  the  grape-juice  becomes  wine  is 
what  we  call  a  natural  fermentation,  as  opposed  to  artificial 
manufacture;  and  what  we  call  Natural  the  ancients  called 
Divine,  the  work  of  the  Gods. 

What  makes  Wine  and  Beer  and  all  the  fermented  liquors 
differ  from  other  natural  products  of  the  earth  is  just  this,  that 
they  appear  to  have  a  new  life,  a  second  birth,  which  comes  to 
them  after  they  have  been  gathered  from  the  ground.  It  seems 
possible  that  this  idea  lies  at  the  base  of  the  tale  of  Semele  and 
Dionysus,  and  of  his  second  birth  from  Zeus. 


SECOND  MEETINGS 


At  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  November  9,  1905,  at  4.15, 
in  Mr  Nixon's  rooms  in  King's,  the  President  (Mr  Burkitt)  in 
the  chair : 

I.  It  was  agreed  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Oxford 
Philological  Society  to  a  joint  conference  on  the  pronunciation  of 
Latin  in  universities  and  schools. 

II.  Mr  Angus  read  notes  on  the  following  passages : 

(i)     Euripides  Hippolytua  385 :   aiSois  t\ 

Why  do  we  leave  the  good  which  we  see  to  follow  the  worse  ? 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge       ivernty  Reporter,  November  14,  1905. 
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Through  sloth  or  pleasure — examples  are  given — atSakrc.Kecent 
editors  are  as  agreed  in  understanding  this  as  a  species  of  pleasure 
as  they  are  divided  in  explaining  how  that  is  possible.  Why  not, 
with  Paley,  take  aiSm  as  a  third  of  the  baits  which  lead  us  open- 
eyed  into  wrong?  Compare  Aristotle  Ethica  i  iv  8  p.  1166^  9, 
where  to,  iqh€a...oi  8*  aS  8ta  SctXiav  kcu.  apyCav  correspond  to  ot  ftcv 
dpyCaq  vTTo,  ot  8*  lySon/v-.-aiSo)?  t€  :  the  following  words  ois  8c... 
dvaipova-Lv  cavrovs  shew  that  Phaedra's  reflections  had  suggested 
to  Aristotle  Phaedra's  sad  example.  The  parenthesis  curl  8'... 
KaKov  easily  explains  the  altered  construction. 

(ii)     Aristotle  Metaphysics  A  iii  9  p.  984*  13. 

Despite  Simplicius  {Phys.  164,  26)  and  Lucretius  (i  840  flf),  it 
is  clear  from  de  Ccelo  T  iii  3  that  Aristotle  himself  did  not 
consider  water  or  Are  to  be  included  among  Anaxagoras'  o/xoLOfieprj, 
Should  not  ax^Sov — KaOdirep — ovto)  be  taken  closely  together,  and 
quotation-marks  begin  at  yCyvca-Oai'l  Throughout  the  chapter 
Aristotle  has  been  insisting  that,  despite  different  names,  the  idea 
of  the  material  substrate  or  principle  is  the  same  in  all  the 
physicists;  and  this  section  applies  the  generalization  to  Anax- 
agoras. "Anaxagoras*  dirupa  are  his  dpxah/or^^  [they  correspond 
in  the  characteristics  of  permanence  and  accidental  change  with 
the  dpxaC  of  Empedocles  and  Thales  (cf.  supr.  §§  3,  8)]  "  what  we 
found  in  the  case  of  water  or  fire  is  really  just  aa  true  of  the  o/a., 
which  according  to  Anaxagoras  [cf,/r,  17]  *come  into  being  and 
perish  by  combination  and  separation  only,  and  in  no  other  sense, 
being  permanent  realities.' '' 

(iii)     ib.  iv  5  p.  985^  20. 

What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  i$  dvdyKrj<s  la-ril  The  word 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Anaxagoras,  and  to  have  become 
a  cant  phrase  to  express  the  mechanical  view  of  science  as  opposed 
to  teleology.  See,  for  example,  Xenophon  Memorabilia  A  i  11, 
15;  Aristophanes  Cloiids  374-80;  Plato  Laws  889  c,  967  a  f. ; 
Plutarch  Nicias  23;  and  Aristotle  Physics  B  viii  1,  2  p.  198^ 
10-20.  The  given  properties  of  things  produce  necessary  con- 
sequences ;  but  the  iron  chain  of  cause  and  eflect  implies  order, 
or — as  we  might  feel  inclined  to  say — the  intelligibility  of  the 
universe  which  science  assumes  presupposes  an  Intelligence. 
This  much  at  least  Anaxagoras  saw,  and  "in  his  embarrassment 
to  explain  the  existence  of  mechanical  law  in  the  universe  he 

hoists  in  his  deus  ex  machina "     Lit.   *why  the  universe  is 

mechanical,'  understanding  6  Koa-fxos  as  subject  from  Koa-fioiroua 
above. 

(iv)     Aristophanes  Thesmophoriazusce  1 200  :  'ApT€/utt<rta. 

What  is  the  point  of  the  namel  An  Artemisia  known  to 
history — or  Herodotus  (viii  88).  Euripides,  vilified  throughout 
Aristophanes  for  unsexing  his  characters,  is  in  this  play  finally 
forced  to  take  the  part — undignified,  but  in  the  author's  opinion 
not  uneuripidean  (see  Frogs  950) — of  a  dancing-misti-ess.     What 
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more  appropriate  name  for  her — or  him  ! — than  the  lady  ever- 
associated  with  an  epigram — ol  fiev  avSpcs  yeyovacri  fxoi  -yvvaiKcs  etc.? 

III.  Professor  Skeat  read  a  paper  intended  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  true  emendations,  as  supplied  by  the  discovery  of  an 
older  and  fairly  correct  text.  When  editing  *  Piers  the  Ploughman' s 
Crede '  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  from  the  printed  text 
of  1553,  he  found  that  two  mss.  that  had  previously  been  neglected 
(owing  to  the  idea  that  they  were  mere  copies  from  the  printed 
book)  were  really  independent  of  it,  and  represented  a  fair  text  of 
an  earlier  type.  The  result  was  a  restoration  of  the  sense  in  about 
forty  corrupt  passages.  Specimens  of  the  corruptions  were  given, 
together  with  the  restored  readings.  For  example,  the  phrase 
**Sarasenes,  feyned  for  God"  turned  out  to  be  an  error  for 
"  Farysens,  feyned  for  gode,"  i.e.  Pharisees  that  were  feigned  to 
be  good  men.  The  mysterious  word  folloke  in  the  line  "  Ther  is 
no  waspe  in  this  world  that  wil  folloke  styngen"  turned  out  to  be 
an  error  for  luilfuUoker,  which  in  Middle  English  meant  **more 
willingly."  The  printer  evidently  thought  that  wil  ought  not  to 
occur  twice. 

A  new  edition  of  the  poem  will  shortly  be  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press. 


THIRD   MEETINGS 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  Thursday,  November  23, 
1905,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  (Professor  Burkitt)  in  the 
Chair : 

I.  Miss  L.  M.  Bagge,  of  Newnham  College,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

II.  Miss  Harrison  read  a  paper  on  Pindar  Olympian  iL  126 : 
Trapa  Kpdvov  rvpaiv. 

Kpovov  Tvpai^  is  a  airai  Xeyofievov,  Greek  gods  do  not  normally 
dwell  in  towers,  nor  does  a  tower  seem  an  appropriate  place  for 
the  purified  beatified  soul.  Kronos  is  however  a  god  whose 
worship,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  contained  Oriental  elements ; 
the  imagery  of  the  passage  in  which  the  Kpovov  rrpo-ts  occurs  is 
allowed  to  be  *  Pythagorean,'  which  often  spells  Oriental:  we  may 
therefore  look  to  the  East  for  possible  explanation. 

Unlike  Greek  gods  every  Babylonian  god  had,  or  might  have, 
as  a  part  of  his  sanctuary,  a  tower.  His  tower,  or  zikkurrat,  was 
not  a  means  of  defence  but  of  accessibility;  it  was  a  stepped, 
staged,  pyramidal  structure,  a  ladder  or  staircase  between  earth 
and  heaven.    Such  a  tower  or  zikkurrat  is  described  by  Herodotus 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporterf  December  5,  1905. 
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(i.  181)  as  extant  in  his  own  day  and  forming  part  of  the  sanctuary 
of  'Zeus  Belos/ 

The  zikkurrat,  as  explained  by  Jensen  {Kosmologie,  185 — 195), 
was  a  mountain  house,  e-kur,  the  surrogate  in  the  flat  Babylonian 
land  of  the  natural  high  place  of  a  mountain  people.  In  Baby- 
Ionian  as  in  Platonic  cosmology,  earth  reflected  the  patterns  of 
things  in  the  heaven.  The  zik^urrat  with  seven  stages  was  a 
copy  of  the  heavenly  mountain  composed  of  seven  planetary 
stages  along  which  went  the  *way  of  Zeus'  and  the  other  planets. 
It  was  encompassed  by  the  cosmic  Okeanos,  in  which  were  the 
fiaKopwv  irrjcroi,  whei*e  dwelt  Kadmos  the  man-of-the-East  and 
Peleus,  the  Clay- Man,  Adam. 

In  support  of  this  view  it  was  urged  that  the  historian 
Abydenus  (F.  H,  G.  iv.  282)  speaks  of  the  zikkurrat  known  to 
us  as  the  *  Tower  of  Babel'  as  a  rvpaiv  i/XtjSarov  and  associates  it 
with  Kronos  (fiera  8c  Kpovco  koI  Tlt^vl  (rvoTrjvai  iroXcfiov).  Further, 
in  Pindar  as  in  the  Boeotian  Hesiod  we  may  naturally  look  for 
Oriental  influence.  Seven-gated  Thebes  (nsn)  was  (M.  B^rard, 
Les  Pheniciens  et  VOdyaaee,  ii.  81)  a  Phoenician  inland  trading- 
centre.  Armenidas  in  his  Thebaika  defines  fioKafHuv  vrjao^  as  17 
dicpo7roXi9  TtoJv  iv  Botowta  ©lyjSoJv  to  waXaiov,  The  cosmogony  oi 
the  'Tyrrhenian'  Pythagoras  may  have  been  compounded  in  the 
observatory  of  Pherekydes  of  Syros. 

III.  Mr  Hicks  contributed  papers  (a)  on  the  qualifications 
for  election  to  the  Spartan  Senate,  with  reference  to  Aristotle, 
Politics  1270  b  21—26,  1294  b  29—31,  1306  a  15—19^;  (b)  on 
Bfi  Aniina  i.  3,  406  b  1 — 3. 

(a)  The  supposed  qualification  that  the  candidate  must  belong 
to  certain  privileged  or  noble  families  is  quite  opposed  to  the 
account  both  of  Plutarch  and  Xenophon,  so  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  examine  closely  the  Aristotelian  evidence.  In  this  there 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  xaXol  KayaOoC  were  a  class  of  nobles 
recognised  by  the  constitution  as  distinct  from  the  commons. 
The  statement  that  the  commons  elected  the  senatoi*s  and  were 
eligible  to  the  ephorate  occurs  in  a  list  of  the  democratic  features 
in  the  mixed  Spartan  constitution.  It  is  probable  that  Aristotle 
had  in  view  the  democratic  principle  which  regulated  elections  to 
offices,  viz.,  "all  by  all  out  of  all."  At  Sparta  there  was  an  ap- 
proximation to  this  principle,  in  that  "some,"  the  senators,  were 
elected  "by  all"  and  "others,"  the  ephors,  "out  of  all."  Lastly, 
the  words  aipco-is  Swao-rcirrtKiy  point  to  the  fact  that  the  sons  of 
senators  were  often  elected  senators  in  their  turn;  but  the  analogy 
of  the  Roman  Senate  sufficiently  proves  that  this  might  arise 
naturally  from  other  causes,  without  any  constitutional  restriction 
upon  the  candidates.      Aristotelian   usage  points  to  an  ethic^il 

^  This  paper  appeared  in  a  fuller  form  in  the   Clasiical  Review   for 
February,  1906  (vol.  xx). 
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meaning  for  the  term  icaXol  KayaOot,  and  this  is  rendered  more 
probable  by  the  fact  that,  as  Mr  L.  Whibley  has  pointed  out, 
fcoiXoi  KayaOoi  are  found  among  the  irepLoiKOL  (Xen.  Hell,  v.  3,  9). 

Polybius  VI.  10  has  been  adduced  by  those  who  take  apurriv^-qv 
there  to  mean  "by  right  of  birth.*'  But  Polybius  uses  the  same 
word  (vi.  24)  in  npeaking  of  the  election  of  Roman  centurions, 
where  it  certainly  means  **by  right  of  merit,"  Kar  aper-qv.  Cf. 
Arist.  FoL  ii.  11,  1273  a  23,  26. 

(b)  We  should  perhaps  bracket  /mcra^SaXXoi  av  Kara  to  (rwfm, 
which  does  not  give  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  in  a  satis- 
factory form.  The  ellipse  of  the  verb  after  iaa-T€  is  characteristic 
of  Aristotle,  e.g.  FoL  i.  2,  1252  b  21,  1253  a  14,  Eth.  Fie.  v.  5, 
1133  a  20. 
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LAWS 


OF   THE 


Camiirttise  $]btUilD]3:t(aI  ^otitt^. 


1  The  design  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  and  to  publish 
critical  researches  into  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  Indo- 
European  group  of  nations,  and  to  promote  philological  studies  in 
general. 

2  Any  student  of  philology  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

3  The  annual  subscription  of  each  member  of  the  Society  is 
one  guinea,  due  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  A  member 
elected  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  shall,  however,  on  signifying  his 
wish  to  the  Treasurer,  be  permitted  to  pay  no  subscription  for  the 
current  year,  but  in  that  case,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  of  the  Society's  publications  for  that  year. 

4  Any  member  may  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  ten  guineas,  or  after  fifteen  years*  subscriptions 
have  been  paid  by  one  payment  of  five  guineas ;  the  right  to  com- 
pound for  all  future  payments  for  five  guineas  after  ten  years' 
subscriptions  have  been  paid  being  reserved  in  the  case  of 
members  who  have  joined  the  Society  before  Feb.  12,  1891. 

5  Every  member  whose  subscription  for  any  year  is  paid,  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  that 
year. 

6  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society  may  be  proposed  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  at  any 
of  its  ordinary  meetings,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  may  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  next  meeting. 

7  No  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected,  unless  he  have  in 
his  favour  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 


8  Distinguialietl  philological  scholars  who  are  resident  abroad 
may  be  elected  honorary  or  corresponding  members  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinaiy  members.  They  shall  pay  no  subscription,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Transactions  and  other  documents 
published  or  printed  by  the  Society  and  to  be  present  at  and  to 
communicate  papers  to  the  meetings. 

9  The  general  direction  of  the  Society  shall  be  committed  to 
a  Council,  consisting  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  o. 
treasurer,  two  secretaries,  and  not  more  than  twelve  nor  lesa  than 
seven  other  membera.  Each  member  of  the  Council  ahiili  have 
notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  at  which  not  less  than  five 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Except  for  grave  cause  such  meetings 
shall  be  held  within  the  limits  of  University  Full  Term  only,  and 
shall  be  summoned  by  the  president  in  consultation  with  the 
secretary. 

10  All  questions  involving  extraordiiiaiy  expenditure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its  general  meetings. 

11  The  president,  treasurer  and  secretaries  and  at  least  three 
ordinary  members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Lent  Term,  the 
three  senior  members  of  the  Council  retiring  annually,  and  the 
president  being  capable  of  being  elected  two  years  in  succession 

12  Of  the  three  vice-presidents,  one  shall  retire  annually  by 
rotation,  and  be  incapable  of  re-election  for  the  two  years  next 
following. 

13  No  member  whose  subscription  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  read  papers  at  any  meeting. 

14  The  names  of  any  members  whose  subscription  is  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear,  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Society,  and  such  removal  may  be  anuomiced  at  the 
next  general  meeting  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

15  The  president  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  pro  tern., 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
eqnality  of  numbers  in  any  division. 

16  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
two  auditors,  to  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  Lent  Term. 

17  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  at  least  once 
in  each  term  ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

18  Members  may  introduce  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
strangers  not  being  resident  members  of  the  University,  who  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  read  communications  to  the 
Society. 
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19  No  communication  shall  be  read  to  or  pnblished  by  the 
Society  without  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  author's  name. 

20  Any  proposed  change  in  these  laws  shall  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  to  the  Society  at  one 
of  its  general  meetings. 

2 1  No  law  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  and  no  fresh  law  enacted 
without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 


By  resolutions  of  the  Society  it  is  directed  that  Ordinary  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  shall  b^n  at  4.15  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms  and  at  4.45  in  the  Easter  Term,  and  shall  close  at  5.45  p.m. 
at  the  latest  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  and  at  6.15  p.m. 
in  the  Easter  Term,  unless  on  the  motion  of  a  member  to  be  put 
from  the  Chair  it  shall  be  resolved  on  any  occasion  to  extend  the 
meeting  to  a  later  hour. 
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LENT   TERM,    1906. 


FIRST    MEETINGS 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Dr  Jackson's  rooms  in  Trinity 
on  Thursday,  1  February,  1906,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President 
(Professor  Burkitt)  in  the  Chair: 

I.  It  was  resolved  : 

"That  the  Society  desires  to  record  its  testimony  to 
the  great  services  rendered  to  scholarship  by  the  late 
Sir  Richard  Jebb,  an  original  member  of  the  Society, 
its  first  Secretary,  and  its  President  during  two  years; 
and  begs  leave  to  offer  to  Lady  Jebb  its  respectful 
condolences." 

II.  The  following  were  elected  Officers  for  1906  : 
President :  Professor  Bevan. 

New  Vice-President :  Mr  Nixon. 

Members  of  Council :  Professor  Burkitt,  Mr  Giles,  Miss  Harri- 
son, Professor  Skeat   (re-elected),  Dr  Verrall. 

Treasurer :  Prof  Bendall  (re-elected). 

Secretaries :  Mr  Quiggin,  Mr  Harrison  (both  re-elected). 

Auditors :  Mr  Nixon,  Mr  Wardale  (both  re-elected). 

III.  The  accounts  for  1905  were  submitted  by  the  Secretaries 
and  passed. 

1  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  Univernty  Reporter,  6  February,  1906. 
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IV.  Mr  R.  G.  Bury,  M.A.,  Trinity,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Society. 

V.  A  resolution  iu  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
Latin  pronunciation  set  forth  in  a  table  of  sound- values^  was 
carried  nem.  con. 


SECOND   MEETING*. 


At  a  Meeting  held  in  the  President's  rooms  in  Trinity  on 
Thursday,  8  February,  1906,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  (Professor 
Bevan)  in  the  Chair  : 

I.  Miss  R.  E.  White  and  Miss  P.  Strachey,  both  of 
Newnham  College,  were  elected  members. 

II.  Dr  Verrall  read  a  paper  on  *'The  Legend  of  Althaea 
and  Meleager  in  Bacchylides." 

In  Bacchyl.  v.  140  foil. 

Kaic  8c  8ai8aXca9 

CK  XdpvaKOS  (aKVfxopov 

<l>iTpov  t€yicXai;o'a(ra+ 

the  word  required  is  one  meaning  not  *  having  taken  out '  but 
*  having  cut  out '  or  the  like.  No  suitable  word  meaning  take 
has  been  discovered  or  seems  discoverable  (see  Jebb  ad  loc). 
Probably  iKyXvij/aa-a  or  (better)  iK-yXanj/ao-a :  see  yXa<^a).  A  variant 
of  the  legend  apparently  stated  that  tlie  fatal  piece  of  wood  was 
incorporated,  for  concealment  and  security,  in  the  work  of  an 
ornamental  chest,  SatSaXca  Xdpva^.  Folk-lore  may  perhaps  supply 
parallels. 

III.  Dr  Rouse  read  "  Notes  from  Astypalaea." 

This  island  lies  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  its  isolation  has 
kept  it  from  disturbing  influences.  The  women  still  wear  their 
national  costume.  There  are  many  peculiarities  in  the  dialect, 
some  of  them  survivals  from  antiquity.  Thus  $  is  pronounced 
t  +  k,  ^  as  G?  +  2  ;  and  amongst  many  ancient  words  which  survive 
here  but  hardly  elsewhere  are  At/vos,  Xifivrj,  6<li0akfi6qy  ocrra,  atycs, 
Trkrjv,  ;(a/xat.  The  passive  participle  is  also  found,  as  A.€you/>t€va, 
<t>opovfi€vos.  In  popular  speech  we  hear  of  Hades,  Tartara,  and 
Charon,  and  bores  are  told  to  go  o-roy  Kopana,  There  are  no 
heroic  or  legendary  ballads  except  mutilated  specimens  of  those 

^  This  table  is  printed  on  pp.  19,  20,  and  its  origin  is  set  forth  on  p.  18. 
The  resolution  recorded  above  refers  only  to  the  native  sounds  of  the  Latin 
language  (i,e,  it  does  not  include  the  last  paragraph  of  p.  20). 

2  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  20  February,  1906. 
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which  exist  elsewhere ;  but  the  stories  are  many  and  good,  and 
full  of  a  racy  humour.  Other  remains  are  love-eoujjleta  and 
humorous  couplets,  dirges,  love-aongs,  wedding  and  burial  songs, 
songs  for  feasts  of  remembrance  at  the  grave  and  for  the  festivals 
of  the  Church,  proverbs,  riddles,  lullabies. 

There  are  many  traces  of  ancient  remains  in  the  island.  The 
castle,  built  in  1413  by  Quirinus,  an  Italian  prince,  waa  made  of 
ancieut  remains  and  incorporates  many  inscriptions  and  pieces 
of  sculpture.  There  are  several  ruined  towers,  and  the  lower 
part  of  two  Hellenic  watch-to  we  i-s.  Temple  platforms  can  also 
be  traced.  There  is  a  stalactite  cavern  of  the  same  type  as 
that  of  Dicte  in  Crete,  which  is  called  ApaKon-oVn-jjXio,  the 
Dragon's  Cave. 

A  few  S])eciraen3  of  legends  and  stories  were  given. 


THIRD    MEETING'. 


rooms  in  Trinity  oi 

the  President  (Pro 


At  a  Meeting  held  in  the  President's 
Thursday,  22  February,  1906,  at  4.15  p.m 
feasor  Bevan)  in  the  Chair  : 

I.  Mr  C.  GUTCH,  M.A.,  of  King's,  waa 
the  Society. 

II.  Mr  K..  G,  Bdrt  read  a  paper 
presented  by  the  Helena  of  Euripiilea." 

(1)  The  portrait  of  Theonoe  as  an  iufallible  proi 
conflict  with  the  contemptuous  handling  of  diviners  in  the  HeleiM 
(744  fi'.)  and  elsewhere.— The  solution  may  be  sought  in  the  fact 
that  the  supernatural  int«lligence  ascribed  to  Theouoe  is  but  ooe 
element  inber  personality,  of  which  the  leading  chai-acteristic  is 
SiKoiOTvi^  (998  ff,  etc.).  Her  knowledge  of  ™  Btlo.  (to  liiKKovra) 
is  dependent  upon  her  discernment  and  practice  of  to,  ZUaia : 
and  it  is  the  possession  of  this  latter  quality  which  justifies  the 
differentiation  of  her  from  seers  such  as  Calchaa  and  Helenus. 
From  his  treatment  of  Tbeonoe  aa  the  ethical  heroine  of  the  play 
we  may  infer  that  Euripides  wishes  to  equate  to  Gila  with  to, 
hiKiua,  religion  with  morabi. 

(2)  The  respectful  handling  of  Meneiaus  and  Helen  in  this 
play  ia  unique  in  Euripides. — The  suggestion  that  it  is  due  to 
a  desire  to  conciliate  Laconian  sentiment  in  view  of  peace- 
negotiations  (B.C.  412)  is  open  to  several  objections.  The 
grotesque  and  marvellous  setting  iu  which  these  characters  are 

'  Beported  ii 
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placed  suggests  rather  that  the  apparent  compliments  to  Laconia 
are  insincere.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  observation  that  Theonoe, 
who  is  the  political  heroine  of  the  play,  typifies  Athens  (cp. 
"Pledo,  Cratyl.  497  a).  The  episodic  Teucer-scene  (68  ff.),  which 
has  puzzled  critics,  may  have  reference  to  the  seizure  of  Cyprus 
by  the  Teucrid  Evagoras ;  and  if  so,  this  event  should  probably 
be  dated  earlier  than  410 — 11  (Grote's  date). 

(3)  In  no  other  play  (if  we  except  an  allusion  in  Electro)  does 
Euripides  adopt  the  Stesichorean  version  of  Helen's  history. — 
The  choice  of  this  version  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Euripides, 
shortly  after  the  Sicilian  disaster,  wished  to  write  a  tragedy  of 
Ulimony  and  no  more  striking  or  pertinent  instance  lay  to  hand 
than  this  of  two  nations  warring  for  years  over  an  ciScoXov  (cp. 
703  ffl).  Here  again  we  may  infer  a  positive  doctrine  :  the  goal 
of  human  striving  is  to  be  sought  not  in  the  accidental  (rvxH)  ^^^ 
in  the  essential  (<^vo-t9),  not  without  but  within  (887  riXoq  8'  c^' 
iJ/Atv,  sc.  Oeovoji), 

III.  Dr  PosTGATE  read  three  notes  on  the  Nemeans  of 
Pindar : 

i  3  hifivLov  *Afyr€fjiLSo<:.  The  translation  '  peaceful  abode  of  A.* 
is  without  warrant.  The  situation  in  Stat.  Silu.  ii  3.  8sqq., 
where  a  Nymph  is  pursued  by  Pan,  is  similar,  though  she  did  not 
succumb  as  Artemis  did  to  Alpheus. 

ii  1 — 10  KarajSoXav  (1.  4)  means  *  payment,*  *  instalment.' 
o<^€tA.€t  (I.  6)  carries  on  the  metaphor,  being  personal,  and  its 
subject  is  cv^utto/xtto?  aliov. 

v  43.  We  should  read  rJToi  jjL€TaL^avTa  /cat  vvv  tcov  ixdTpo)  cr* 
(so  Fennell  for  the  MS.  tco?  /xarpo)?)  dyaXXct  KctVou  bfi6<nropov 
€Ovo<s,  JIvBca.  The  last  words  refer  to  the  maternal  branch  of 
Pytheas'  family,  aydWet  meaning  '  honours '  and  k€lvov  being 
Euthymenes,  in  whose  steps  Pytheas  has  '  bounded.'  For  the 
bold  metaphor  in  ere  fieral^avTa  t€Ov  /Ltarpo)  Ov.  Pont.  2.  8.  33, 
34  was  quoted  *  perque  tuos...nepotes  qui  ueniunt  magno  per 
tua  iussa  gradu,^ 


FOURTH   MEETINGS 


At  the  meeting  held  in  the  President's  rooms  on  Thursday, 
8  March,  1906,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  (Professor  Bevan)  in 
the  Chair : 

I.  Miss  White  read  a  paper  ^  on  Homer,  Odyssey^  xi  423 — 
426,  suggesting  that  the  words  ttoti  yairj  ^etpa?  dctpwv  fiaXXov  imply 

1  Eeported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  20  March,  1906. 

2  Published  in  extenso  in  the  Classical  Review  for  1906,  pp.  202  flf. 
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an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  dying  Agamemnon  to  strike  the 
Earth  by  way  of  invocation  to  the  avenging  Erinyes,  and  that 
this  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
Clytaemnestra,  who  shrinks  away  in  fear.  The  full  literary 
formula  for  such  an  invocation  is  to  be  found  first  in  Bacchylides 
viii  3,  y^  8*  i-TrunajirTfov  x^pa  KOfiiraxrofiaL  (cf.  Bacch.  v  42).  The 
Nekuia  passage,  therefore,  is  an  early  instance  of  a  similar 
€7r«7io7!/rts,  though  the  word  hna-KrjTrria  is  not  itself  Homeric. 
The  Attic  uses  of  iirurinjirTU}  (1)  as  solemn  injunction,  (2)  as  legal 
term,  are  both  traceable  to  this  primitive  form  of  denunciation 
by  smiting  the  earth,  (noyTZTO)  and  its  derivatives  always  referring 
to  the  terminus  ad  qvsm  of  the  motion.  This  inherent  meaning 
of  the  word,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  legal  procedure  by 
cTTio-joyi/rt?  was  introduced  by  Charondas  (Ar.  Pol,  1274  b^),  who 
was  popularly  believed  to  be  influenced  by  Onomacritus  (Ar.  Pol, 
1274  a®*),  points  to  an  Orphic  origin.  It  was  further  siiggested 
that  the  (TKyjirrpov  might  be  the  symbol  of  the  King  qu4  Priest, 
i.e.  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  such  a  denunciation  was 
normally  performed,  and  that  the  (noyTrrpov  TrapaSoo-i?,  of  which 
Thucydides  and  Homer  give  divergent  vei-sions,  implies  a  usur- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  Pelopidae  of  the  priestly  functions  of 
the  Perseidae.  The  ultimate  fate  of  the  a-tc^irrpov  of  Agamemnon 
was,  according  to  Pausanias  (ix  40.  11),  deification  at  Ghaeronea. 

II.  Mr  Giles  read  a  short  paper  on  the  question  whether 
cannibalism  was  practised  in  any  part  of  Greece  in  historical 
times.  Putting  aside  the  offering  of  human  sacrifice  for  which 
there  was  good  evidence  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  historical 
period,  he  argued  that,  though  the  statements  of  writers  like 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  showed  that  the  Greeks  were 
familiar  with  cannibalism  in  the  ordinary  sense  as  a  practice 
among  neighbouring  nations,  the  passages  in  Homer  (H.  iv  35 
€t  §€  crv  y  ...iafiov  p^ppwBois  Upiafiov  ktA.,  xxii  347,  xxiv  212)  did 
not  justify  this  inference  for  Greeks  of  the  Trojan  era.  But 
Dr  Leafs  remark  on  the  passage  in  book  xxiv  that  we  might  as 
well  draw  the  same  conclusion  for  Elizabethan  England  from 
Beatrice's  remark  in  Much  Ado  *I  could  eat  his  heart  in  the 
market  place,'  was  not  a  very  complete  refutation.  For  Bishop 
Leslie,  the  agent  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  for  some  time 
a  prisoner  in  Elizabeth's  hands,  feels  it  necessary  in  his  Historic 
of  Scotland  to  deprecate  such  charges  against  the  north  of  the 
island,  when  he  says  the  only  cannibals  are  the  men  of  Annandale 
and  these  were  originally  sprung  from  the  Ordovices  who  once 
lived  farther  south.  The  phrases  in  Xenophon's  Hellenics  (of 
Oinadon's  rebellion  at  Sparta)  and  Anabasis  iv  8.  14  are  remi- 
niscences of  the  passage  in  Iliad  iv  which  had  become  proverbial. 

On  the  other  hand  the  exact  meaning  of  (ofio<l>dyoL  in  Thucy- 
dides iii  94  which  is  applied  to  the  Aetolian  tribe  of  Eurytanes  is 
more  doubtful.     Niebuhr  originated  the  view  that  the  Eurytanes 
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ate  a  sort  of  pemmican.  It  is  doubtful  whether  if  this  were  so 
the  practice  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  so  very  opprobrious. 
The  evidence  against  the  Eurytanes  came  from  their  enemies  the 
Messenians  of  Naupactus  and,  even  if  intended  as  a  suggestion  of 
cannibalism,  need  not  be  taken  more  seriously  than  the  charges  of 
cannibalism  which  Bishop  Leslie  felt  it  necessary  to  refute. 

III.     Mr  Harrison  discussed  certain  passages  of  Cicero  pro 
Caecvna, 

§  27  nee  minus  niger  nee  minus  confidens  qucmi  Ule  Terenticmus 
est  Phormio,  Since  confidens  is  a  direct  quotation  (from  Ter.  Fh. 
124),  niger  too  must  have  a  full  application  to  the  Phormio  of  the 
play.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  actor  of  this  part  commonly 
wore  a  black  or  dark  mask,  and  there  is  evidence  that  such  masks 
were  worn  by  some  parasites  at  least  on  the  Greek,  and  therefore 
presumably  on  the  Roman,  stage.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed  that  a  reason  for  assigning  a  dark  mask  to  Phormio  in 
particular  is  supplied  by  the  illustrations  in  the  Vatican  MS  of 
Terence,  if  the  shading  in  Mr  Laming's  edition  of  the  Phormio 
(p.  xxxi)  is  faithful  to  the  original. 

§  88.  Cicero  here,  as  in  Phil,  iii  20,  implies  that  the  Gauls 
mounted  the  Capitol  by  a  cuniculu^f  a  natural  or  artificial  passage 
under  ground.  For  this  there  is  no  other  evidence.  The  mistake 
may  be  due  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  Persians'  ascent  of  the 
Athenian  acropolis ;  for  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  though 
without  warrant  from  the  ancient  authorities,  that  the  Persians 
must  have  used  the  fissure  which  ends  in  some  steps  not  far  from 
the  Erechtheum ;  and  this  assumption  may  have  been  made 
before  the  time  of  Cicero. 

ib,  Cicero's  use  of  solum,  does  not  fit  the  meanings  assigned  to 
the  word  by  Lewis  and  Short,  *  the  open  sea,  the  high  sea,  the 
main,  the  deep ' ;  nor  are  these  meanings  justified  by  any  of  the 
passages  of  prose  to  which  the  dictionary  refers.  salum^  like 
o-oAos,  denotes  water  near  a  coast  or  harbour,  and  suitable  for 
anchorage. 


EASTER  TERM,  1906. 
FIRST    MEETINGS 


At  a  meeting  held  in  Dr  Jackson's  rooms  in  Trinity  on 
Thursday,  10  May,  1906,  at  4.45  p.m.,  the  President  (Professor 
Bevan)  in  the  Chair: 

1  Eeported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  22  May,  1906. 
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I.     It  was  resolved : 

"That  the  Society  desires  to  record  its  deep  sense  of 
the  loss  which  it  has  suffered  by  the  death  of  Professor 
Bendal],  its  Treasurer  during  the  last  two  years  ;  and  begs 
leave  to  offer  to  Mrs  Bendall  its  respectful  condolences." 

IL  Mr  QuiGGiN  was  elected  Treasurer,  and  Mr  Angus 
Secretary,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

III.  It  was  resolved  : 

"That  a  grant  of  £4:0  be  made  from  the  Society's 
funds  to  Mr  Quiggin  in  aid  of  the  publication  of  his  book 
on  Donegal  Irish,  provided  that  the  Syndics  of  the 
University  Press  place  a  copy  of  the  book,  free  of  charge, 
at  the  disposal  of  every  member  of  the  Society  who  may 
apply." 

IV.  Mr  Gaye  read  a  paper  on  *Zeno*s  Fourth  Argument 
against  Motion.'  The  elucidation  of  this  argument  is  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty :  there  is  no  certainty  either  (1)  as  to  the  precise 
form  in  which  the  argument  was  stated,  or  (2)  as  to  its  real 
significance. 

(1)     The  passage  in  Aristotle's  Physics  (Z  ix  239^  33—240* 
18)  is  in   many  places  obscure,   and  the   various   readings  are 
perplexing.     The  words  in  which  the  respective  positions  of  the 
rows  of  ojKOL  in  the  oTaBiov  are  described  (240*  4  sqq,)  are  far 
from  clear :  but  the  arrangement  of  Simplicius  may  be  accepted 
as  satisfactory,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Aristotle  no  doubt  has  a 
diagram  to  which  he  can  point  in  case  his  meaning  might  other- 
wise be  uncertain.      The  concluding  sentence  (a^ta  Sk  crvixfiaCvii 
kt\. — 240*  13  sqq.)  is,  however,  the  most  difficult  in  the  passage. 
It  seems  impossible  to  explain  it  satisfactorily  on  the  assumption 
(apparently  universal)  that  the  words  expressing  the  conclusion 
to  be  proved  by  the  argument  (taov  ctvat  ^ovov  toJ  hnrXa(Tiia  rov 
-qfjLurvv — 240*  1)  mean  *that  a  given  time  is  equal  to  its  half,'  a 
conclusion  that  has  already  been  reached — wore  rjfjLL<rw  ctvat  rov 
Xpovov  (240*  12),  so  that  the  remaining  sentence  would  be  quite 
unnecessary.     But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  words  should  not 
mean  '  that  half  a  given  time  is  equal  to  double  that  time ' :  and 
on  this  supposition  something  will  still  remain  to  be  proved  after 
240*  13,  and  we  may  get  a   satisfactory  interpretation    of   the 
passage  as  a  whole,  which  may  then  be  transcribed  and  translated 
as  follows : — 
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239^  33  Bekker.]     Tcropros  S'  6  Trcpt  twv  cv  t<3  araSio)  KLvov/jiivoiv  cf 

CVaVTUlS     tCTCDV     OyKWV     TTfltp*     t(rOVS,      TWV     /i,€V     ttTTO     TCXOVS     TOV 

35  (TTaSiov    T(3v    8*    aTro    fiiaov    lata    Toi\€Ly    iv    a»    (rv/i.jSotvcH' 

240*  otcTttt  urov  ctvat  ;(povoi/  tw  ^tirkaa'Ufi  tov  rjfiKrvv.     tern  o   o 

irapa\oyur/JLOS    iv    tw    to    /acv    Trapa    Kivovfjuevov    to    8c    irap 

T/jpefiovv  TO  to'ov  fieytOos  aii.ovv  tw  wtij)  Ta;(€t  tov  to'ov  <^€p€- 

aOai  ^ovov  tovto  8*  cori  i/rcvSos.      otov  co'TOKrav  oi  loTaJres 

5  10*01  OyKOL  €<t>  (OV  TO.  A  A,  01  8*  €<^*  WV  TO.  BB  ap)(Ofl€» 
VOL  ttTTO  TOV  flitrOV  T<3v  A,  tO-Ot  TOV  aplO/lOV  TOVTOIS  OVT€^  Kal 
TO  fJL€y€UOSy  01  O  €9  WV  Ttt  11  ttTTO  TOV  CO'^^ttTOV,  tO'Ol  TOV 
aptOllOV    6vT€i     TOVTOLS     KOL     TO    flfyeOo^^    Kol    tO'OTtt;(€tS    TOtS    B. 

avfx^aCvfL  Brj  to  irpo/rov  B  a/xa  iTrl  tw  io')(aT(a  cTvai  Kai 
lo  TO  irp&rov  P,  Trap'  aAAi/Xa  Ktvovftevcov.  ovfJu/SoLveL  SI  to 
r  Trapa  irdvra  ra  A  Sic^cAiyXv^cvat,  to  8c  B  Trapa  Ta 
T^fiiarj'  ciSo'TC  ij^u-io-uv  ctvat  tov  ;(povov  to'ov  yap  €Kdr€p6v  cort 
Trap'  CKao'Tov.  afta  8e  o'u/A^atvct  Ta  B  Trapa  irdvra  to,  F 
TrapcXiyXv^cvaf  afta  yap  lorat  to  TrpcuTov  F  Kal  to  Trpa>- 
15  TOV  B  CTTi  Tots  cvavTiots  ccxaTots,  to'ov  )(p6vov  Trap*  CKoaTov 
yi.v6fi€Vov  T(3v  B  oaov  irep  twv  A,  a>s  <t>rj(ri,  81a  to  a/A- 
<^oT€pa  to'ov  )(p6vov  Trapa  to,  A  yivco'^au  o  /acv  ovv.  Xo'- 
yo9  ovrd?  cortv,   avfi/Satvii  8e  Trapa  to  tlpyj^evov  i/r€v8os. 

240*  5  dpx6fJi.€voi — 6  Tu)i'  A.]  Cf.  dpxofi^povi  tikv  dirb  t^s  &PXV^  "^ou  oradfov, 
reXcuTwi'Tos  5^  /card,  t6  fiiaov  tQv  A  Simplicius. 

11]  irdyra  tA  A  FKE^  Simplicius.  irdi'Ta  ra  B  E»HI  Bekker  Prantl.  |  ro 
5^  B  E  Simplicius.    rd  bk  B  FKHI  Bekker  Prantl. 
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The  fourth  argument  is  that  concerning  the  two  rows  of  bodies, 
each  row  being  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  bodies  of  equal 
size,  passing  each  other  on  a  race-course  as  they  proceed  with  equal 
velocity  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  row  originally  occupying  the 
space  between  the  goal  and  the  middle  point  of  the  course  and  the 
other  that  between  the  middle  point  and  the  starting-post.  This, 
he  thinks,  involves  the  conclusion  that  half  a  given  time  is  equal 
to  double  that  time.  The  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  lies  in  the 
assumption  that  a  body  occupies  an  equal  time  in  passing  with 
equal  velocity  a  body  which  is  in  motion  and  a  body  of  equal  size 
which  is  at  rest,  an  assumption  which  is  false.  For  instance  (so 
runs  the  argument)  let  A  A...  be  the  stationary  bodies  of  equal  size, 
BB.,,  the  bodies,  equal  in  number  and  in  size  to  -4^...,  originally 
occupying  the  half  of  the  course  from  the  starting-post  to  the 
middle  of  the  -4's,  and  (7C...  those  originally  occupying  the  other 
half  from  the  goal  to  the  middle  of  the  -4's,  equal  in  number,  size, 
and  velocity  to  BB...,  Then  three  consequences  follow.  First,  as 
the  B^8  and  the  C*s  pass  one  another,  the  first  B  reaches  the  last  C 
at  the  same  moment  at  which  the  first  G  reaches  the  last  B, 
Secondly,  at  this  moment  the  first  C  has  passed  all  the  -4's,  whereas 
the  first  B  has  passed  only  half  the  ^'s  and  has  consequently 
occupied  only  half  the  time  occupied  by  the  first  C,  since  each  of 
the  two  occupies  an  equal  time  in  passing  each  A,  Thirdly,  at  the 
same  moment  all  the  B'a  have  passed  all  the  (7's :  for  the  first  C 
and  the  first  B  will  simultaneously  reach  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
course,  since  (so  says  Zeno)  the  time  occupied  by  the  first  G  in 
passing  each  of  the  ^'s  is  equal  to  that  occupied  by  it  in  passing 
each  of  the  A'a,  because  an  equal  time  is  occupied  by  both  the  first 
B  and  the  first  C  in  passing  all  the  -4's.  This  is  the  argument : 
but  it  presupposes  the  aforesaid  fallacious  assumption. 

Even  so  the  argument  is  stated  so  concisely  that  obscurity 
arises  owing  to  the  omission  of  intermediate  steps.  It  may  be 
well,  therefore,  to  append  a  diagram  together  with  a  restatement 
of  the  argument  in  a  more  modern  form : — 
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Let  C*  have  reached  B^  at  the  moment  M  in  the  time  T'. 
Then  at  the  same  moment  M — 

(1)  Since  J5'  and  C*  are  travelling  with  equal  velocity,  J5'  must 
have  reached  C®  ( =  A^)  and  must  have  occupied  the  same  time  as 
C\     Therefore  B''s  time  =  r. 

(2)  C^  must  have  travelled  a  distance  equal  to  A^ — A\  since 
(a)  it  has  passed  all  the  i^'s,  (^)  each  jB  =  each  A,  (y)  spaces  of  equal 
size  must  be  traversed  in  equal  times  if  the  speed  be  equal.  B\ 
however,  has  only  travelled  the  distance  A'^ — A^.  Therefore  B\ 
having  travelled  only  half  the  distance,  can  have  occupied  only  half 

T 

the  time  that  has  been  occupied  by  C^    Therefore  jB^'s  time  =  — . 

(3)  C^  must  have  completed  the  course,  since  having  started  at 
the  middle  point  of  the  course  it  has  travelled  a  distance  equal  to 
A^ — A^  (  =  half  the  course).  Therefore  B^  must  also  have  completed 
the  course.  But  for  this  to  have  happened  (that  is  to  say,  for  all 
the  J5's  to  have  passed  all  the  C's)  twice  as  much  time  must  have 
elapsed  as  was  necessary  to  enable  C^  to  reach  B^,  But  the  time 
occupied  by  G^  in  reaching  B^=T,     Therefore  ^*'s  time  —2T, 

Thus  at  the  same  moment  M  the  time  occupied  since  the  start 

T 
by  B^  is  both  -^  and  2T.     Consequently,  if  motion  is  possible,  half 

a  given  time  is  equal  to  double  that  time,  which  is  absurd.     There- 
fore motion  is  impossible.  Q.  E.  D. 
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(2)  Tho  argument  is  commonly  held  to  be  obvionaly  and 
hopelessly  fallacious.  In  Prance,  however,  a  different  opinion 
has  prevailed,  and  the  views  of  Paul  Tannery,  Noel,  and  others, 
have  perha])s  hardly  received  sufficient  attention,  in  thia  country, 
except  from  Mr  Bertrand  Rnasell,  who  considers  that,  properly 
underatood,  the  argument  contains  no  fallacy  at  all.  The  use  of 
the  word  oyico?  should  be  carefully  noted.  It  is  an  unusual  word 
for  Zeno  to  have  chosen — especially  in  connexion  with  ardSiov — 
if  his  object  was  merely  to  indicate  some  stationary  or  moving 
'body':  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  futility  of  the 
argument  as  usually  interpreted  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  author 
of  the  other  three  arguments  against  motion,  should  make  us 
look  for  some  other  explanation.  Those  who  take  the  French 
view  usually  translate  oyiioi  '  points '  and  assume  that  ^eno  is 
arguing  against  the  Pythagoreans,  It  is  perhaps  more  probable 
that  the  objects  of  his  attack  are  not  the  Pythagoreans  but  the 
scientific  pluralista,  especially  Empedocles,  who  seems  to  have 
held  the  view  that  matter  is  not  infinitely  dirisible  but  is  com- 
posed of  a  finite  number  of  'least  portions'  (ikaxitrra  Kai  olovtl 
oTOijftta  irTot;(£tiov) :  moreover  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
he  called  these  'least  portions'  oyKot.  The  choice  of  the  word  by 
Zeno  would  thus  be  explained,  as  no  other  word  would  serve  his 
purpose  :  it  was  necessary  to  indicate  that  he  was  arguing  against 
a  particular  theory  of  matter.  Further,  Empedocles  is  exactly 
the  person  with  whom  Zeno  would  most  obviously  find  himself 
in  conflict  when  he  defended  hia  master's  doctrine  of  the  One 
against  those  who  asserted  the  existence  of  the  Many.  The  force 
of  Zeno's  argument  against  a  theory  of  matter  such  as  that  with 
which  Empedocles  is  credited  cannot  be  doubted.  Referring  to 
the  diagram,  we  see  that  the  motion  of  the  C's  ia  relative  both  to 
the  B'a,  wliich  are  in  motion,  and  to  the  A'a,  which  are  not  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  the  respective  position  of  the  B's  and  the 
C's  has  changed  from  that  in  Pignie  1  to  that  in  Figure  2. 
Now,  in  reaching  the  position  it  occupies  in  Figure  2,  C  must 
have  been  opposite  each  of  the  eight  B'a  in  succession,  and  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  opposite  each  B  it  must  also  have  been 
opposite  an  A.  But  two  momenta  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
have  been  opposite  two  successive  B's :  and  it  cannot  have  been 
opposite  the  same  A  at  both  of  these  two  moments,  which  would 
mean  that  it  was  at  rest :  nor  can  it  at  the  same  moment  be 
opposite  part  of  one  A  and  part  of  another,  since  each  oyicos  is 
ex  hypothesi  a/itpijs :  consequently  at  each  of  the  two  moments  it 
must  have  been  opposite  a  differeiit  A,  and  therefore  at  the 
moment  when  it  has  passed  eight  B's  it  must  also  have  passed 
eight  A'b,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  ^'s  are  in  motion 
whereas  the  A'a  are  at  rest.  Thus  we  see  that  what  Aristotle 
regards  simply  as  a  fallacious  assumption  (240»  1  sqq.)  is  really  a 
perfectly  legitimate  deduction  from  the  theory  criticized.  So 
interpreted,  Zeno's  argument  is  perfectly  valid. 
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V.  Dr  Verrall  read  a  paper ^  on  Euripides  Andromache 
655 — 656.  (The  Death  of  Achilles. — Medial  Punctuation  in  the 
Tragic  Senarius.) 

Ilapts  yap,  o?  crov  vatS  cttc^v*  'AytAA/a, 
*E#cTopos  dScX^os  ^v,  Bdfiap  8*  rjS  ^KTopo?. 

These  verses,  condemned  by  Nauck,  are  demonstrably  spurious. 
The  second  has  three  metrical  irregularities.  (1)  The  first  foot 
consisting  of  a  single  dactylic  word  distinguishes  the  later  versifi- 
cation of  Euripides  from  that  of  the  Andromache  and  the  early 
plays  generally.  (2)  Medial  punctv/ttion^  i,e.  separation  of  clauses 
after  the  third  foot  y  is  reserved  by  Euripides,  generally  speaking, 
for  special  rhetorical  efibcts,  chiefly  that  of  emphasis  on  the  word 
preceding  the  pause.  In  particular,  such  a  punctuation  ybZ^ote;in^ 
am,  iambus  (as  here)  is  very  rarely  used  even  for  special  effect, 
and  as  used  here,  without  such  justification,  is  almost  unknown. 
(3)  The  treatment  of  the  cretic  pause  is  slovenly  and  not  justified 
by  the  general  practice  of  Euripides. — In  the  first  verse  the 
archaism  hr€<f>v€  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  context. — 
Further,  the  interpolation  contradicts  the  play  in  saying  that 
Achilles  was  killed  by  Paris.  See  w,  1149  foil.,  which  attribute 
the  act  to  'a  Delphian,'  the  same  person  who  afterwards  kills 
Achilles'  son  Neoptolemus.  This  version  is  specially  suitable  to 
the  story  of  the  Andromache^  and  was  probably  invented  by 
Euripides  himself.  It  may  have  been  suggested,  with  other 
features  of  the  play,  by  the  language  about  Delphi  and  its 
treasures  which  is  assigned  to  Achilles  in  the  Iliad  (9.  404). 


MICHAELMAS  TERM,  1906. 

FIRST   MEETINGS 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Mr  Nixon's  rooms  in  King's,  on 
Thursday,  25  October  1906,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  (Professor 
Bevan)  in  the  Chair  : 

I.  Dr  PosTGATE  read  a  note  on  ^rnore  uncanny  thirteens^.' 
Referring  to  his  suggestion  in  Classical  Review^  1905,  p.  437, 
that  the  number  might  have  had  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
as  with  us  a  sinister  tinge  to  the  popular  mind,  he  cited  (1)  the 
number  of  those  executed  for  their  mutiny  against  Alexander, 
B.C.  323,  as  given  in  Q.  Curtius  x.   2,  Justin  xii.   11;   (2)  the 

^  Published  in  extenso  in  the  Classical  Review  for  1906,  pp.  241  flf. 
2  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  30  October,  190G. 
^  Published  in  extenso  in  the  Classical  Review  for  1906,  p.  443. 


number  of  gladiators  knocked  down  by  the  order  of  the  mad 
emperor  Gaiua  to  Aponiua  Satiirninua  (who,  as  we  conclude, 
committed  suicide  in  consequence),  Suet.  Gai.  39 ;  aud  (3)  the 
appearance  of  Phiiip'a  statue  as  a  13th  in  the  procession  of  gods 
immediately  before  his  assassination,  Diodorus  svi,  92.  6. 

II.  Mr  HiCES  contributed  not«a  by  Mi'  Cornford  and  him- 
self on  Aristotle,  De  Anima.  Mr  Cornford  defended  the  text 
of  the  manuscripts  at  425  a  15  and  430  b  2.  In  429  b  31  in 
place  of  Sti  8'  ovtijk  he  pi-ojiosed  to  read  hiva.ii.ti  S  ovrwi,  picking 
up  the  hwa.fi.ti  of  the  previous  clause,  "Svca/tci  in  the  sense  that." 
He  considered  the  present  order  of  the  sentencea  in  the  passage 
431  a  12 — 20,  koX  ij  ^■uyT}...a.vTji  irkfim.  Unsatisfactory.  The  three 
sentences  a  14  r^  8e  SiavoijTisg  i^v^.^.A"!  ij  ^^^'"'"^  pai-enthetical, 
aud  he  felt  inclined  to  transpose  them  to  tlie  beginning  of  the 
next  paragraph,  to  precede  ri  fiiv  aZv  tiSij  431  b  2.  Omitting 
the  words  for  tlie  moment,  the  meaning  is  as  follows:  (1)  a  12 
Kui  ij  (^uyiJ...14  dXXa  to  cTfai  SXKo  explains  that  the  faculty  of 
desire  and  aversion  is  one  faculty  and  only  logically  different  from 
the  faculty  of  sense;  {2)  a  17  mtrirtp  8i  d  a^p  jcrt.  st-atea  that,  as 
there  w  oue  ultimate  seuHorium  (to  ia-xarov)  which  receives 
iDipressioDs  by  different  channels  from  different  special  senses, 
so  also  there  is  one  ^(ito'tt;*  (such  as  is  required  for  pleasure  and 
pain)  which,  although  one,  is  Trktioi  t^  t*vai.  In  this  sentence 
the  apodosis  begins  with  xaX  (iia  /jLiiroTTi^.  The  sentences  in 
parenthesis  merely  interpret  the  remark  that,  as  ala-Sijiiara  are 
to  the  seusitive  faculty,  so  are  •ftavrda-fia.Ta  to  intellect.  In  431  b  8 
he  thought  it  possible  that  we  should  read  arai-  cln-g  uis  c'kci  toS' 
iJSiJ  17  kvTnjpov,  "and,  when  it  affirms  that  'in  that  former  case 
this  was  pleasant  or  painful',  in  the  present  case  it  avoids  or 
pursues  it."  Perhaps  also  7c  should  he  inserted  after  Xvmjpov. 
It  would  easily  drop  out  after  Ainnjpov  and  before  oToESa,  Lastly, 
in  place  of  434  all  aunj  Si  fKtiinjv  he  suggested  aunj  Sc  Ktvti 
(comparing  a  19  avnj  nivti  iJ  Soia)  and  art  St  Kivti  y  avrtjv  in  434 
a  13  in  place  of  Sri  &'  iiitivT]  to.vt7jv. 

Mr  Hicks  discussed  the  perception  of  the  common  senaibles, 

shewing  that  the  ordiuaiy  interpretation  of  Book  11,  c.  6  and  ill, 

c  1  requires  modification  in  detail.     In  regaj^  to  429  b  31  he 

argued  in  favour  of  Mr  Cornford's  emendation  (1)  that  8(1  is 

I   admitted  by  palaeographers  to  have  been  sometimes  a  compendium 

for  Swofiu ;  (2)  that  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  Set,  whether 

I  ^oXa^ctv  or  crvfi^aivtiv  be  understood,  is  unsatisfactory ;  (3)  that 

I  ao  support  for  Set  can  be  obtained  from  the  ancient  commentators. 


III.     Mr    Harkison    pointed  1 

TrXiav  5   otrov    e/iioi    KaTtOTi^trai'   it   if 
adjective,  thus  removing  the  only  k: 
meaning  'to  cost'  (Liddell  and  Scott  g.v. 
fioi  read  e^oi). 


it  that  i 
possible 


11 


aSianiiiLi  B  7,  where  for 
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SECOND   MEETING'. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Mr  Nixon's  rooms  in  King's  on  Thursday, 
8  November,  1906,  the  President  (Professor  Bevan)  in  the 
Chair: 

I.  Professor  E.  J.  Rapson  and  Mr  R.  McG.  Dawkins,  M.A., 
of  Emmanuel,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

II.  Dr  Headlam  read  papers  on  Aristophanes  Knights  755 
and  Aeschylus  Seven  against  Thebes  202-4. — Ar.  £Jq.  754  orav  8* 
iirl  Tovrrjal  KaBrjrai  rrj^  Trcrpas  (6  A^/xos),  K€)(rjv€v  wa"ir€p  ifiiroBt^ayv 
io-;(a8a9,  ^but  when  once  he  takes  his  seat  upon  this  rock,  he  gapes 
as  though  hindering  Jigs/  In  attempting  to  explain  this,  some 
of  the  critics  have  forgotten  that  urxdSe^  were  dried  figs  (wrxvos), 
and  no  more  grew  upon  a  tree  than  raisins  did.  Another  fact, 
which  none  of  the  critics  has  remembered,  is  that  figs  themselves, 
when  they  are  full-ripe,  burst  and  gape ;  and  the  technical  word 
for  this  was  Kexrjvevai  (Marc.  Anton,  iii.  2,  Nicephorus  Walz 
Mhet,  I  523,  schol.  Aesch.  Agam,  497,  Hesych.  K€)(avuL  ovko). 
Evidently  nothing  could  be  more  natural  to  say  than  ^  gapes  like 
a  burst  fig^  uvkov  Ktyjivo^ :  and  Aristophanes  has  used  the  com- 
parison in  a  metaphor  before,  v.  259  Kdn-ocrvKa^cis  W^cov  to^% 

VTTCV^VVOV?,   (TKOTtQiV  OCTTtS    aVTWI/    (OfJ.6^    CCTTtl/,   ^    TTCTTCOV    1^    fJitJ    TTeiTtOV' 

Kav  Tiv*  avToiv  yvws  air  pay  fiov*  ovra  kol  Kix-qvora Since  a  fig  which 

has  once  burst  is  of  course  no  longer  suitable  for  drying,  a  subtle 
and  humorous  variation  of  the  same  comparison  is  ^  gapes  as 
though — hindering  dried  Jig  s^  (ra  c/iTroStfoi/ra  tovs  Kapwovs  dcf>atp€LV 
Theophrast.  de  caus.  plant,  iii.  7.  6). 

Aesch.  Theb.  202  ET.  irvpyov  a-reyiiv  €V)(^eo'0€  iroX^fjutov  Sopv 
ovKovv  TaS'  Icrrai  irpos  Oeuiv  ctW  ovv  ^covs  tovs  rrj^  aXovcnjq  ttoAco? 
cKXctTrctv  Xoyos.  The  difficulty  is  to  translate  this  in  harmony 
with  Eteocles'  argument,  with  the  meaning  of  the  particles,  and 
with  the  order  of  the  words.  Feeling  that  ovkow  rdS*  iarai  Trpos 
Oewv ;  was  the  argument  of  the  Chorus,  editors  used  commonly 
to  give  these  words  to  them ;  but  it  is  now  recognised  that  here, 
as  throughout  the  passage,  the  Chorus'  lyric  argument  is  replied 
to  by  three  lines  from  Eteocles.  It  was  proposed  to  take  €V)^€(rO€ 
as  indicative,  and  explain  as  follows :  You  are  making  prayers 
that  the  walls  may  be  proof  against  the  Jbem>a/n*s  sj>ear?  Very 
well,  that  shall  doubtless  turn  out  so,  by  the  granting  of  the  Gods : 
but  all  the  sam^e^  remember  that  when  a  city  is  taken,  her  Gods,  as 
we  are  told,  desert.  (Very  well,  if  that  is  your  prayer,  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves;  when  a  city  is  taken,  they  desert; 

^  Eeported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  20  November,  1906. 


therefore  we  must  defend  the  walla ;  that  is  the  way  to  bring 
your  prayer  about.)  Ta6  iarax  on  this  view  ia  a  formula  of 
asHuring  confidence,  as  in  Aristotle's  will,  Diog,  Xioert  v,  1.  11 
ccTTOt  fi-iv  eu-  I0.V  Sen  avfi^aivij,  and  12  iitv  Si  ti  <mfi^aivy — o  /ijj 
yivoiTo,  ov^  iarat,  'Eiir.'/mp.  953.  27,  Plat.  Legg.  918  D,  Dem. 
581,  22,  103,  20  a  /iifrt  yivoiT  ovn  \iytiv  a£io»,  Eur.  Ion  456 
tt  8" — av  yap  tarai,  tiS  Xoyiu  Si  ^■qcro/tai — Supp.  604  yivoiT  av 
KtpSos"  ei  8'...,  Theocr.  vii.  52,  Aesch.  Supp.  737  n'AA'  DuStf  ctmu 
Tut^f,  fL^  TpioT/re  viv. 


THIRD    MEETING". 

At  the  meeting  held  in  MrNixon'a  rooms  in  King's  on  Thursday, 
22  November,  1 906,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  (Professor  Bevan) 
in  the  Chair : 

I.  Dr  YliBRALL  read  a  paper  on  the  crux  in  Dante  (Infyrno 
I.  70)  respecting  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Virgil :  '  Nacqui  mib 
Julio,  ancoi'ch^  fosse  tardi,'  '  I  was  bora  suh  Julio,  though  it  was 
lat«.'  The  prima  Jiicie  meaning  of  this  sentence,  taken  alone,  is 
that  Virgil  waa  born  before,  but  only  a  little  before,  the  end  of 
the  life  and  reign  of  Julius  Caesar,  i.e.  about  45  E.c.  But  this 
is  not  only  false  (the  true  date  being  70  b.c.),  but  plainly  in- 
consistent with  the  rest  of  Virgil's  biography  as  here  given  and 
interpreted  by  Dante.  The  difficulty  was  noted  by  the  earliest 
commentators,  but  no  solution  has  been  found. 

The  suggestion  offered  was  that  Dante  here  refers  to  a  specu- 
lation, by  himself  or  some  contemporary,  respecting  the  true 
season  of  Virgil'ts  birth,  as  distinct  from  the  traditional  time  as 
given  a^-'t-oiding  to  the  unreformed  calendar.  The  interest  then 
taken  in  calendrical  problems,  es])ecially  in  connexion  with 
astrology  and  nativities,  would  make  such  a  speculation  natural 
and  important.  Tradition  gives  the  day  as  the  15th  of  October. 
But  the  Roman  calendar  was  then  late  by  almost  exactly  three 
months,  the  pi-oduct  of  accumulated  error,  and  remained  so  till 
the  reformation  of  it  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  honour  of  which  his 
name  was  given  to  his  native  month — July.  Consequently, 
Virgil's  birth  pi-eaumably  occurred  three  months  earlier  (according 
to  the  true  and  natural  year)  than  tradition  says,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  seventh  (not  the  tenth)  month,  the  mouth  afterwards 
dedicated  to  Julius. 

It  seems  that  such  a  view  of  the  hcts,  if  Dante  could  aseunie 
it  as  generally  known,  might  very  well  be  summarized  by  the 
words  '  I  was  liorn  under  [the  sign  of]  Julius,  though  [the  month] 
waa  belated.' 

An  important  point  in  this  connexion  is  the  sense  of  the 
following  wonis :    '  I  lived  at  Rome  under  the  good  Augustus, 

'  Bepaited  in  the  Cambridge  Univeriity  Btporter,  i  December,  1906. 
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in  the  time  of  the  false  and  lying  Gods,^  This  description  signifies 
the  Roman  emperors  (especially  Julius  and  Augustus)  and  refers 
to  the  false  worship  of  the  emperors,  first  established  in  Virgil's 
time  and  partly  by  his  jiowerful  assistance.  To  this  error  Virgil 
confesses,  when  he  declares  himself  to  have  been  a  rebel  against 
*the  Emperor  (Christ)  who  reigns  above.*  With  a  view  to  this, 
any  association  between  Virgil  and  the  first  of  these  emperors 
and  false  deities  was  for  Dante  a  point  of  importance.  He 
supposed  himself  to  have  found  such  a  link  in  the  true  month 
of  VirgiFs  birth,  coinciding  (not  accidentally,  he  would  suppose, 
but  providentially)  with  that  destined  to  bear  the  name  of  Julius. 

II.  Mrs  Wedd  (Miss  White)  read  a  paper  on  the  word 
av^evTiys.  She  suggested  that  the  word  is  derived  from  a  bye- 
form  of  the  substantive  verb  (cf.  Latin  sons),  that  it  therefore 
means  the  man  hitnselfy  and  that  its  recognised  meaning  of 
'murderer  of  a  kinsman'  arose  in  circumstances  such  as  those 
represented  in  the  Oresteia,  where  the  victim's  next  of  kin  is 
likewise  the  murderer.  Thus  Orestes  is  avOamf^  in  relation  to 
Olytaemnestra,  Agamemnon  is  avOevrrj^  in  relation  to  Iphigenia, 
Heracles  is  avOivrrj^  in  relation  to  his  children.  She  maintained 
that  the  vengeance  of  the  Erinyes  was  originally  restricted  to 
cases  whei-e  the  normal  vengeance  was  not  forthcoming.  In  the 
Eumenidea  they  insist  (1.  260  and  passim)  that  their  function  is 
to  champion  three  classes — dcoi,  ^evoi,  tokcis  :  these  three  classes 
being  obviously  unable  to  avenge  themselves — gods,  because  they 
cannot  do  so  without  incurring  pollution;  strangers^  because 
they  are  separated  from  their  next  of  kin ;  parents,  because  their 
next  of  kin  is  himself  the  guilty  one,  the  avOctrrrj^,  the  man 
himself. 

Mrs  Wedd  also  read  a  note  on  Eumenides  334 — 5  : 

TovTO  yap  \a)(o<;  8uivraia 

fiolp*    €7r€KXcOO"€V 

pointing  out  that  Stai/rata  /jbolpa  =  arpoiro^  in  sense,  and  that, 
therefore,  in  this  sentence  in  three  consecutive  words  Aeschylus 
appears  to  refer  to  the  names  of  the  Three  Fates — Lachesis, 
Atropos,  Clotho. 

III.  Professor  Burkitt  read  a  paper  on  ^  Thou  and  /': 
notes  on  the  Scottish  Psalter. 

The  word  thou  is  doubly  obsolete  in  modern  English  :  (1)  the 
2nd  pers.  sing,  has  dropped  out  of  the  language,  and  (2)  in  the 
circles  where  its  use  is  still  current,  e.g.  among  the  Quakers  and 
in  rustic  talk,  thee  is  used  for  thou.  Consequently  there  is  no 
living  tradition  as  to  its  proper  pronunciation,  and  it  is  pro- 
nounced when  met  with  in  the  Bible  after  the  analogy  of  house. 
Why  should  we  not  pronounce  it  after  the  analogy  of  you  1  If 
what  corresponds  to  German  zu  be  English  to  (pronounced  too), 
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why  should  not  the  word  that  corresponds  to  German  du  be  pro- 
nounced tkoo  V 

A  word  like  thmi  does  not  often  come  at  the  end  of  a  line  of 
poetry :  almost  the  only  place  where  we  can  look  for  rhymes  to 
thya  will  be  in  excessively  literal  translations  like  the  Scottish 
Psalter  and  its  immediate  predecessor  the  Psalter  of  Francis  Rous 
of  Cornwall,  sometime  M.P.  for  Devon  (1643,  1646).  The 
modem  Scottish  Psalter  is  a  revision  of  Rous :  their  agreements 
and  differences  can  be  used  to  shew  how  certain  words  were 
pronounced  in  Milton's  day  and  what  differences  there  were 
between  North  and  South  Britain. 

The  main  results  of  this  inquiry  are  : 

ROUS  SCOTS 

them  rhymes  with  show  do 

„  how  (vb.)  how  (vb). 

how  (vb.)  [1]  Bvhdue 

out  root  root 

you  due  dus 

In  other  words  thou  rhymed  in  English  with  the  words  with 
which  it  now  rhymes,  but  these  words  had  not  acquired  the 
modem  pronunciation  :  *  now  *  rhymed  with  *  throw  '.*  But  in 
Scotland  ou  and  ow  were  uniformly  pronounced  oo :  *  thou '  and 
*  bow '  and  *  you '  rhymed  with  *  due '. 

Further  it  seems  that  Rous  gives  no  countenance  to  rhyming 
/,  eye,  high,  cry,  misery,  justify,  with  me  and  thee,  of  which  there 
are  so  many  instances  in  the  Scottish  Psalter.  Both  Psalters 
recognise  the  double  pronunciation  of  are  and  aye,  but  the 
Scottish  Psalter  rejects  Rous's  rhyme  in  cvi  7  between  they  and 
sea. 

Rous's  rhymes  are  usually  respectable,  but  Sisera  rhymes 
with  lay  (Ps.  Ixxxiii  9,  10).  The  Scottish  rhymes  maintain  a 
fair  average  when  the  northern  pronunciation  is  allowed  for,  the 
worst  pair  being  goes  and  rejoice  (Ps.  xix  5). 

^  Professor  Skeat  writes  to  me:  **The  argument  about  German  zu  is 
not  to  the  point.  The  u  in  original  German  tM  was  short.  In  English  it 
was  made  long  and  became  thii ;  and  so  it  became  thou,  just  as  hm  became 
house.  But  in  German  it  remained  short ;  else  the  modem  word  would  be 
dau,  just  as  hus  has  become  haus." 

^  Note  that  Bous  rhymed  out  with  wrought  (Iviii  2),  and  rorought  with 
aloft  (xxxiii  3,  4). 
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THE  RESTORED  PRONUNCIATION   OF   LATIN. 

Syllabus  approved  by  the  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES  OF 
OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  and  recommended  by  the 
CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION  for  Adoption  by  Classical 
Teachers. 

The  accompanying  scheme  of  Latin  pronunciation  agrees  in 
substance  with  one  which  was  drawn  up  for  the  Cambridge 
Philological  Society  in  the  year  1886  and  the  conclusions  in 
which  received  the  general  approval  of  the  Oxford  Philological 
Society  in  the  following  year^. 

The  present  scheme  was  drawn  up  by  representatives  of  the 
two  Societies  and  submitted  to  a  joint  conference  of  Members 
held  in  Exeter  College  Hall  on  November  24,  1905,  which  was 
also  attended  by  teachers  of  Classics  resident  in  Oxford.  The 
scheme  was  adopted  en  bloc  at  this  meeting  by  a  three-fourths 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting.  On  February  1,  1906  it 
was  submitted  to  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society  at  its 
Annual  Meeting  and  unanimously  approved.  It  has  subsequently 
received  the  assent  of  a  great  majority  of  the  teachers  of  Classics 
both  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Lastly,  it  was  adopted  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Classical  Association!  at  the  meeting 
held  at  Manchester  on  October  13,  1906. 

The  scheme  as  passed  dealt  only  with  the  pronunciation  of 
the  native  sounds  of  the  Latin  language,  but  for  the  convenience 
of  teachers  and  others  a  statement  is  subjoined  of  the  values 
which,  according  to  the  pamphlet  already  referred  to,  should  be 
assigned  to  symbols  that  are  found  only  or  chiefly  in  borrowed 
words. 


Quantity, 

In  pronunciation  the  quantities  of  the  vowels  must  be  strictly 
observed :  e.g.  Idbor,  not  as  English  labour ;  minor,  not  as 
English  minor;  ndta,  not  as  English  note.  This  is  essential 
for  the  proper  appreciation  in  prose,  of  sound,  rhythm,  and 
distinctions  of  meaning  (e.g.  IdboTy  labor),  and  in  verse,  of  metre 
also. 

^  Published  as  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  Pronunciation  of  Latin  in  the 
Augustan  Period.    Cambridge  University  Press.    Price  3d, 
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Votvels, 

The  following  is  approximately  the  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels. 

a  (pratum),  as  a  in  father,  not  as  a  in  mate. 

&  (r&pit),  the  same  sound  shortened,  as  a  in  <Xha. 

e  (meta),  as  Ger.  e  in  nehmen,  not  as  ee  in  meet. 

6  (frSta),  as  e  in  fret,  not  as  ee  in  meet. 

i  (fido),  as  ee  in  feed  (Fr.  le  in  amie),  not  as  i  in  fine. 

X  (pllco),  as  1  in  fit,  not  as  i  in  fina 

o  (n6tus),  as  Italian  o  in  Roma. 

6  (nOta),  as  o  in  ndt  (Fr.  o  in  botte),  not  as  o  in  note. 

u  (tuto),  as  00  in  shoot  (Ital.  u  in  luno.),  not  as  u  (joo)  in 
axmte. 

a  (ciitis),  as  u  in  fz^ll,  not  as  u  in  acci^rate,  nor  as  t^  in 
shien. 

Diphtliongs, 

The  sounds  of  the  diphthongs  may  be  arrived  at  by  running 
the  two  component  vowel-sounds  rapidly  together,  the  second 
being  pronounced  lightly.     The  most  important  are : 

ae  (portae)  =  a  +  e,  nearly  as  ai  in  Isamh   (broadly  pro- 
nounced), Fr.  €mail,  not  as  a  in  late. 

au  (aurum)  =  a  +  u,  as  ou  in  hour  (as  Ital.  au  in  flauto), 
not  B&  aw  in  atdul 

oe  (poena)  =  o  +  e,  nearly  as  oi  in  boil,  not  as  ee  in  feet, 
nor  as  a  in  late. 

In  recommending  these  sounds  for  ae  and  oe,  the  Societies 
are  guided  mainly  by  practical  considerations,  since  it  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  this  pronunciation  is  of  great  convenience 
for  class  purposes.  This  was  the  pronunciation  given  them  in 
early  Latin,  and  they  were  still  clearly  distinct  from  the  long  e 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  though  their  precise  sound  then  is  difficult 
to  determine,  and  would  probably  be  still  more  difficult  to  inculcate 
in  an  English  school. 

Consonants. 

c,  g,  t,  s  are  always  hard. 

c  (cepi,  accepi),  as  c  in  cat,  not  as  c  in  acid  or  accept. 

g  (gero,  agger),  as  g  in  ^et,  not  as  g  in  ^ibe  or  exsLggevAte, 

t  (fortis,  fortia),  both  as  t  in  nadve,  fortia  not  as  potential. 

s  (sub,  rosa,  res),  as  s  in  sit,  or  ce  in  race,  not  as  8  in  ro^e  or 
rai«e. 

2—2 
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i  and  u  consonantal. 

i  (j),  e.g.  jacio,  as  ^  in  you,  not  as^*  in  «/ack. 

u  (v),  e.g.  volo,  practically  as  w  in  t^  (Fr.  ou  in  oui\  not  as  v 
in  t7ery. 

r  is  always  trilled,  even  in  the  middle  and  at 

the  end  of  words. 

r^rus;    parma,  datur  (not  pronounced  as   in    English   palmer, 
hatter). 

Doubled  consonants  as  in  vac-ca,  Mete^^us  to  be  pronounced 
as  in  Italian. 

Pronunciation  of  sounds  found  only  or  chiefly 

in  foreign  words 

(from  Pronunciation  of  Latin  in  the  Av^gustan  Period). 

J  in  g^us,  sc^phus,  as  German  u^  French  u  in  It^ne, 

aigu, 

ch  in  BaccAus,  as  k  followed  by  h. 

th  in  Oe^Aegus,  as  ^         „ 

ph  in  PAoebus,  as  p 


(These  sounds  are  heard  in  Ireland.  They  may  be  obtained 
by  pronouncing  inkhorn,  pothouse,  taphouse,  so  that  the  mute 
comes  into  the  second  syllable,  in-khorn,  po-thouse,  ta-phouse.) 

rh  in  PyrrAus,  rAeuma,       as  r  in  French  theatre,  Greek  p. 

z  in  ga^a,  ^ephyrus,  pronunciation      doubtful :      but 

perhaps   as   dz   in   adze,  not 
as  z. 
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LAWS 


OF   THE 


Camfjrttijje  ^JtUiUijjital  ^otitt^. 


1  The  design  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  and  to  publish 
critical  researches  into  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  Indo- 
European  group  of  nations,  and  to  promote  philological  studies  in 
general. 

2  Any  student  of  philology  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

3  The  annual  subscription  of  each  member  of  the  Society  is 
one  guinea,  due  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  A  member 
elected  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  shall,  however,  on  signifying  his 
wish  to  the  Treasurer,  be  permitted  to  pay  no  subscription  for  the 
current  year,  but  in  that  case,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  of  the  Society's  publications  for  that  year. 

4  Any  member  may  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  ten  guineas,  or  after  fifteen  years'  subscriptions 
have  been  paid  by  one  payment  of  five  guineas  ;  the  right  to  com- 
pound for  all  future  payments  for  ^ve  guineas  after  ten  years' 
subscriptions  have  been  paid  being  reserved  in  the  case  of 
members  who  have  joined  the  Society  before  Feb.  12,  1891. 

5  Every  member  whose  subscription  for  any  year  is  paid,  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  that 
year. 

6  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society  may  be  proposed  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  at  any 
of  its  ordinary  meetings,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  may  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  next  meeting. 

7  No  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected,  unless  he  have  in 
his  favour  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 
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8  Distinguished  philological  scholars  who  are  resident  abroad 
may  be  elected  honorary  or  corresponding  members  in  the  same 
way  as  oi'dinary  members.  They  shall  pay  no  subscription,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Transactions  and  other  documents 
published  or  printed  by  the  Society  and  to  be  present  at  and  to 
communicate  papers  to  the  meetings. 

9  The  general  direction  of  the  Society  shall  be  committed  to 
a  Council,  consisting  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  two  secretaries,  and  not  more  than  twelve  nor  less  than 
seven  other  members.  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  have 
notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  at  which  not  less  than  five 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Except  for  grave  cause  such  meetings 
shall  be  held  within  the  limits  of  University  Full  Term  only,  and 
shall  be  summoned  by  the  president  in  consultation  with  the 
secretary. 

10  All  questions  involving  extraordinary  expenditure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its  general  meetings. 

1 1  The  president,  treasurer  and  secretaries  and  at  least  three 
ordinary  members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Lent  Term,  the 
three  senior  members  of  the  Council  retiring  annually,  and  the 
president  being  capable  of  being  elected  two  years  in  succession 
and  no  more. 

12  Of  the  three  vice-presidents,  one  shall  retire  annually  by 
rotation,  and  be  incapable  of  re-election  for  the  two  years  next 
following. 

13  No  member  whose  subscription  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  read  papers  at  any  meeting. 

14  The  names  of  any  members  whose  subscription  is  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear,  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Society,  and  such  removal  may  be  announced  at  the 
next  general  meeting  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

15  The  president  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  pro  tem., 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  a  casting  vote  in  case  oif 
equality  of  numbers  in  any  division. 

16  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
two  auditors,  to  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  Lent  Term. 

17  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  at  least  once 
in  each  term  ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

18  Members  may  introduce  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
strangers  not  being  resident  members  of  the  University,  who  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  read  communications  to  the 
Society. 
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19  No  oommonication  shall  be  read  to  or  pablished  by  the 
Society  without  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  author's  name. 

20  Any  proposed  change 


to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  to  the  Society  at  one 
of  its  general  meetings. 

21     No  law  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  and  no  fresh  law  enacted 
without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  Yoting. 


By  resolutions  of  the  Society  it  is  directed  that  Ordinary  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  shall  begin  at  4.15  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms  and  at  4.45  in  the  Easter  Term,  and  shall  close  at  5.45  p.m. 
at  the  latest  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  aud  at  6.15  p.m. 
in  the  Easter  Term,  unless  on  the  motion  of  a  member  to  be  put 
from  the  Chair  it  shall  be  resolved  on  any  occasion  to  extend  the 
meeting  to  a  later  hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THE 

CamtjuDp  ^ijiloloawal  ^ocittp, 

LENT    TERM,    1907. 
FIRST    MEETING'. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  oi 
at  4.15,  iu  Mr  Harrison's  roon 
(Professor  Bkvan)  in  the  chair ; 

I.     The  following  Officers  were 

President :  Professui"  Bevan  (« 


Thursday,  24  Jannarj,  1907, 
s    in   Triuity,   the    Freaident 


elected  for  the  year  : 
.elected). 


jVeic  Vice-Pregideid :  Professor  Jackson,  Litt.D. 


Treneurer :  Mr  Quiqgin  (re-elected). 

Secretaries :  Mr  Harrison,  Mr  Anqus  (both  re-elected), 

II.  Professor  Ridgbway  read  papers  (i)  on  the  name  of  the 
town  of  Philippi,  (ii)  on  the  form  of  the  names  of  the  Attic 
mouths, 

(i)  Pi-ofessor  Ridgbway  pointed  out  that  the  phiral  form 
^iXminn  stands  alone  in  Gr««k  nomenclature,  for  whilst  plural 
forms  such  as  Athenae,  Tkebne,  etc.,  are  familiar,  no  other  name 
of  a  city  named  after  its  founder  or  some  other  famoiiH  pei-son 
ever  shows  the  plural  form  of  that  person's  name,  but  the  city 
name  ia  either  an  adjeotive,  e.g.  Alexandreia,   SeUuceia,   or  a 

'  Beported  in  the  Cambriige  Vniveniiy  Reporter,  12  February,  1907. 
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compound  of  the  name  with  7ro\i9  {Aleoccmdropclia),  or  the  genitive 
singular  of  the  name  accompanied  by  ttoAi?  or  some  other  term 
instead    of   ttoXis,    e.g.    Kaurapeia    ^iXimrov^    Caesarea    Philippi. 
Whilst  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  plural  forms  of  city  names  like 
Athens  as  arising  from  the  fact  that  several  hamlets  or  villages 
gradually  grew  together  into  a  town  (cf.  Tower  Hamlets),  no  such 
explanation  will  hold  good  for  a  brand  new  city  such  as  that  planted 
by  Philip  II  on  the  site  of  the  old  Thracian  village  of  Orenides. 
The  form  ^LXiinroi  can  be  readily  explained  in  another  way.     It 
does  not  always  stand  alone,  for  we  find  it  accompanied  when  in  the 
nominative  by  rroAis  (Strabo  281,  46,  Didot,  ol  Sc  vvv  ^Oumroi 
TToAts  Kpi;viSes  cicaAovvTo).     We  also  meet  the  foim  ^lAiirTrouiroAis 
(Ptol.  3,  11,  12),  and  finally  the  ordinary  Greek  form  of  such 
names  ^tAiTTTroTroAis.     The  Romans  even  did  not  invariably  use 
Philippi,  -orum,  for  Livy  (xxxix,  53)  says  Philippopolin  urbem, 
fuga  oppidanorum  desertam,  cepit.     That  irdAis  should  be  used  in 
apposition  with  the  nom.  ^tXiTrTrot  is  certainly  strange ;  we  should 
be  surprised  at  the  combination  'AOyvai  7r6\is,    On  the  other  hand 
the  position  of  the  words  <^tXi7nroi  rroAis,  being  the  same  as  that  of 
^iXlmrov  7roAi9,  suggests  that  ^iXxwiroi  is  not  a  nom.  plural,  but 
a  genitive  singular.    And  it  is  probably  such.    Mr  Giles  had  that 
morning   informed   him    that   Hoffmann   in   a   new  work    {Die 
Makedonier)  had  made  the  same  suggestion,  though  the  names  on 
Thracian  and  Macedonian  coins  do  not  give  the  gen.  -oc     Prof. 
Ridgeway  pointed  out  that  it  was  in  the  region  where  Philippi 
was  founded  that  the  aboriginal  melanochrous  Thracians,  identical 
in  race  with  the  aborigines  of  Thessaly,  had  remained  unconquered 
till  the  fifth  century  B.c.     But  as  the  gen.  -oi  is  regularly  used 
with  0-stems  in  the  dialect  of  Larisa,  and  that  part  of  Thessaly 
came  nearest  in  dialect   to  Lesbos  and  therefore  had  the  most 
primitive  forms,  there  is  a  high  probability  that  the  aborigines  of 
the  Pangaean  district  retained  the  gen.  -oi.     The  ruling  families 
amongst  the  Thracians  and  Macedonians  were  alien  in  race  from 
their  subjects.     As  the  legends  on  their  coins  would  be  in  the 
speech  of  the  chiefs,  the  discrepancy  between  the  form  found  on 
coins  and  that  used  by  the  native  Thracians  could  be  explained. 
Accordingly  the  native  name  for  Philip's  new  town  was  <btAt7nrot 
TToAis.    Late  writers  like  Strabo,  who  was  an  Asiatic,  not  knowing 
the  Macedonian  dialect  took  ^iknnroi  as  plur.,  and  thus  wrote 
ol  ^LXvinroi  ttoAis,    Though  Livy  gives  the  true  form  Philippopolis, 
the  Romans  regularly  took  the  gen  it.  for  nom.  plur.,  and  accord- 
ingly have  left  us  the  form  Philippi,  -orum,  just  as  they  took  Gr. 
"kyKtava  for  a  nom.  sing.  Ancona, 

(ii)  Professor  Ridgeway  read  a  note  on  the  termination  of 
the  names  of  the  Attic  months.  He  said  that  as  far  as  he  was 
aware  the  termination  -<ov  had  not  been  explained.  He  would 
suggest  that  it  was  simply  the  termination  of  the  genitive  plural 
of   the   names  of  the   several   festivals,  such   as   the  Uvavci/na, 
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®apyijA.ta,  etc.,  from  which  the  moiitha  tocik  their  niimea.  As  the 
ordinary  foimula  wo\ild  he  /iiji-  'AyO((m)piiav  etc,  the  AthemuiiH 
gnwiually  came  to  regard  the  genitive  as  stuudiug  iit  apposition  to 
fi'ji',  and  as  in  such  phraues  as  TtrapTij  fijjvds  SotjSpofitiwv,  wlieu  the 
month  in  the  genitive  was  omitted,  thej  began  to  regard  the 
genitive  Bo)jSpo;*Luip  at<  a  nom.  and  aotuaJly  declined  it,  altering 
it«  accent  from  paroxyton  to  oxyton,  on  the  analogy  of  Kuch  worda 
aa  -mryiav,  etc.  The  same  oiigin  may  alao  be  suggested  for  other 
nouDs  in  -wi',  e.g.  ttuKiov,  iridmv,  which  were  once  the  genitive 
plurals  ffuAiuv,  TriSoiv.    The  Latin  sealerlium  affords  a  good  parallel. 

HI.  Mr  Harhisdn  read  two  papers  on  Tacitus  Amiah  xii  40, 
Hittorieg  iii  45,  Agricola  31,  and  Annalg  xi  37. 

(i)'  Some  recent  commentators  and  others  insinuate  that  the 
two  stories  told  under  different  dates  in  H.  iii  45  and  Ann,  Kii  40 
are  one  and  the  same.  This  ia  to  chaise  the  historian  with 
dishonesty  or  gross  carelessness  or  both.  On  examination  the 
stories  are  found  to  differ  in  several  details  and  particularly  in 
their  conclusions ;  in  the  Ann.  the  atta,ck  on  the  queen  of  the 
Brigants  is  foiled,  while  in  the  H.  the  pretender  wins  the  thi-one 
and  lioldR  it  in  dedauce  of  Rome.  Moreover  in  the  H.  Tacitus  is 
coneerued  with  the  effects  of  the  news  fi-om  Italy  in  A.D.  69 ;  and 
if  the  war  among  thi:  Brigants  which  he  there  records  belongs  to 
the  Hfttes,  his  story  breaks  off  a  dozen  years  or  more  before  it 
begins  to  be  relevant.  Two  attempts  must  thei-efoi«  be  recognized : 
the  first  »  failure,  the  second  successful  because  the  Romans  could 
not  adequately  support  the  queen  at  the  time.  The  change  iro\a 
the  dependent  queen  to  the  defiant  king  explains  why  in  71  {and 
not  before)  the  Romans  subdued  the  Brigants,  thus  opening  the 
way  for  the  advance  into  Scotland  in  80  or  81. 

These  conclusions  throw  further  doubt  on  the  mention  of  the 
Brigants  in  Agr,  31,  a  well-known  difficulty,  and  support  the 
opinion  of  Camden  that  the  Trinobants  should  be  substituted, 
whether  the  error  comes  from  Tacitus  or  from  his  sci-ibes. 

(ii)  '  So  much  pride  did  she  show  at  the  last,'  Thus  says 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xi  37)  in  his  description  of  the  last  hours  of 
MesMulinH,  with  the  help  of  a  conjecture  now  generally  received. 
But  her  conduct,  aa  lie  depicts  it,  shows  rather  a  bankruptcy  of 
pride,  and  the  ouly  manuscript  says  'So  much  was  she  lacking  in 
pride  at  the  last.'  We  must  [hert^foce  unemend.  Messrs  Church 
and  Brodribb  translate  the  true  reading,  but  translate  it  wrong ; 
and  Mr  Fisher  confesses  a  half-hearted  liking  for  it  in  the  preface 
of  the  recent  Oxford  text.  The  associations  of  avj>erb%€i,  and  the 
mention  of  anger  immediately  before  the  sentence  in  question,  do 
not  suffice  to  justify  the  change. 

pp.  305-7. 
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SECOND  MEETINGS 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  7  February,  1907,  at 
4.15  P.M.,  in  Mr  Giles'  rooms  in  Emmanuel,  the  President  (Pro- 
fessor Bevan)  in  the  Chair  : 

I.  Miss  Paues  read  *' Notes  on  a  newly  discovered  manuscript 
of  the  Poema  Morale." 

The  Poema  Morale  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
influential  poems  of  the  early  Middle  English  period.  Manuscripts 
of  the  poem  occur  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  Jesus  CoUege, 
Oxford,  in  the  British  Museum  and  Leonbeth  libraries,  and  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A  hitherto  unknown  copy  of  the 
Moral  Ode  is  found  on  ff.  115— 120  of  MS.  McClean  123,  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  This  is  a  small  folio,  written 
about  1300  by  a  French  scribe.  It  is  known  as  the  Nuneaton 
Codex  from  having  formerly  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Convent 
of  Nuneaton,  Warwickshire.  The  text  of  the  poem  presents 
certain  differences  from  the  copies  already  known,  and  will  be 
printed  in  one  of  the  forthcoming  numbers  of  the  Anglia. 

II.  Professor  Skeat  read  a  paper  on  **The  date  of  the 
Proverbs  of  Alfred." 

"  The  Proverbs  of  Alfred  "  is  an  Old  English  poem  of  which 
we  have  two  nearly  complete  MS.  copies  and  a  part  of  a  third. 
One  of  these,  the  Trinity  MS.,  has  only  been  printed  in  incorrect 
forms ;  and  the  third  copy  has  been  neglected.  I  have  therefore 
undertaken  a  new  edition*.  The  date  has  been  vaguely  put  down 
as  between  A.D.  1200  and  1250.  The  latter  date  is  too  late,  as  the 
evidence  of  the  MSS.  shows.  The  former  date,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  too  early,  as  I  have  discovered  that  the  poem  certainly  contains 
a  quotation  from  Layamon's  Brut,  to  which  the  date  of  1205  is 
usually  assigned.  This  quotation  is  curious.  The  author  of  the 
Proverbs  says  that,  when  one  comes  to  the  end  of  a  thing,  the  best 
remark  to  make  is: — "  iwurthe  that  iwurthe,  iwurthe  Godes 
wille,"  i.e.  happen  what  may,  God's  will  be  done.  Here  he  not 
only  quotes  exactly,  but  gives  us  the  reference;  for  this  expression 
is  precisely  the  very  one  with  which  Layamon's  Brut  concludes. 
As  all  the  external  evidence  points  to  a  very  early  year  within 
the  thirteenth  century,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  poem  is  to  be 
dated  soon  after  1205;  and  we  can  hardly  go  far  wrong  if  we 
date  it  between  1205  and  1210. 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  19  February,  1907. 
2  The  Proverbs  of  Alfred;  re-edited  from  the  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W. 
Skeat.     Oxford,  1907. 
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THIRD   MEETING'. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Thuraday,  21  February,  1907,  at 
4.15  P.u..  in  Mr  Giles'  rooms  in  EmiDanuel,  the  President  (Pro- 
fessor Bevas)  in  the  Chair; 

I.  Dr  Tersall  read  notes  on  some  of  the  paRBagea  in 
Kiiri|>idea'  AlceslU,  where  difficulties  have  been  raised,  or  points 
ignored,  in  consequence  of  the  mistaken  attempt  to  save  the 
supposed  character  of  the  play  as  a  serious  and  purely  pathetic 
exposition  of  the  religious  legend. 

177      01   Xwrpov,   CTftt  TTopBiviC   iXiwr'  iyit 

KOpiv/uiT'   <K   TOILS'  &vSpoi,    ov   OirgiTKta  tcipi, 

Y.  178  is  excised  by  Nauck  and  others.  The  only  solid  objection 
is  that  B-cpi  ciinnot  stxnd  for  xnrtp.  Thia  is  true,  but  the  under- 
lying assumption,  that  oE  refers  to  the  husband,  is  not  true  :  ov 
refers  to  the  XtxTpav  and  is  synonymous  with  itSa, —  'the  bed, 
loltert  I  am  now  dying.'  Why  then  in  xtpi  added,  so  that  the 
literal  sense  is  '  which  I  am  dying — about '  T  Because  Alcestis  is 
'dying 'not  on  the  bed.  She  is  wandering  about  it,  in  and  out 
of  the  room,  and  all  over  the  house ;  see  m.  185  foil.  If  she  were 
really  d^ing  at  all,  Hhe  would  be  an  the  bed ;  and  this  "he 
naturally  intends  to  say.  But  becoming  aware  that  the  facts  do 
not  Justify  her  phrase,  she  perforce  adds  the  corrective  Wpi.  It  is 
in  effect  an  involuntary  jest  o£  the  form  *apa  irpixr&Mct'ai',  and 
serves  to  accent  the  absurdity  (on  the  religious  assumption 
respecting  the  facts)  of  this  whole  description. 
183  ™v  %\  li(Lvioy 

o<liOa\ii.oTiyKTif  StutTat  irXij|U,^vpi&. 
This  ponipOQS  and  extravagant  expression  has  an  effect,  in  contrast 
with    the  general   style  of  the   narrative,  like  that  of  burlesque. 
The  vocabulary  and  imagery  are  those  of  a  bad  Aeschylus,  not  of 
Euripides.     Such  is  the  intention. 

197       Ha!  KarSaviaii  y    av  uXrr',   tx^vyuiv   S*   (;^Ei 

ToerouToi'  aXy«  ov  wm ov  XiXijcrtrai. 

This  lame  conclusion  is  not  to  be  forced  out  of  its  natural  effect, 
or  improved  by  correction,  but  simply  acceplied,  as  in  Pi-ofessor 
Mnrray's  t«xt.  That  Admetus  'will  not  forget'  his  experiences 
on  this  occasion,  is  just  the  one  thing  which,  from  the  Euripidean 
point  of  view,  can  be  decently  said  about  his  eventual  retrospect. 

204      7rapnfA.irti   Sc,   )(tipw  a^Xiov   fiapoi 

The  sentence  is  incomplete,  but  nothing  is  lost.  The  maidservant, 
who  is  in  leai-s  throughout  (i^.  137),  breaks  down  at  this  point  and 

'  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  Univeriity  Beporler,  5  Harcb,  1907. 
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weeps  aloud.  Such  an  effect  is  unfit  for  tragedy,  and  perilous,  if 
not  fatal,  to  serious  pathos.  But  it  is  perfectly  appropriate  to  the 
intention  of  this  scene. 

607—567.  t)uring  this  scene,  Admetus,  who  has  been  inter- 
rupted in  his  hasty  preparation  for  the  funeral  by  the  arrival  of 
Heracles,  is  already  shaved  as  a  mouiner,  but  is  not  yet  in  black. 
The  shaving,  and  the  shaving  only,  is  noticed  by  Heracles  both 
here  {y,  512)  and  afterwards  (t?.  826)  when  he  recalls  his  observa- 
tions. When  the  king's  toilette  is  completed,  and  he  i«  in  black, 
we  hear  of  it  (v,  923) ;  and  this  much  more  conspicuous  sign 
would  naturally  be  noted  and  mentioned  by  Heracles,  if  in  fact 
it  existed  at  the  time  of  his  interview.  But  in  reality  v.  512 
expresses  surprise  at  the  incongruity  of  the  king's  head  with  the 
rest  of  his-  person.  The  appearance  of  the  mourner  in  this 
intermediate  condition  is,  in  the  circumstances,  not  only  probable 
but  almost  inevitable.  But  like  many  other  traits  (such  as  the 
disposition  of  the  supposed  corpse),  it  makes  sheer  comedy  of  the 
scene. 

559     avTOs  8*  dpuTTov  tovSc  Tvy\avfi}  fcvov 
Srav  WOT  "Apyov^  Siil/Cav  UXOw  ^Oova, 

'I  myself  find  in  him  (Heracles)  the  most  generous  of  hosts, 
whenever  I  visit  the  thirsty  land  of  Argos.'  In  the  situation 
(w.  546  foil.),  and  considering  the  unfortunate  effects  of  the 
liberal  provision  now  made  by  Admetus  for  the  entertainment  of 
Heracles  (vt7.  747 — 802),  the  timlitional  epithet  of  Argos  is  in  this 
place  grotesque.  Admetus  is  of  course  to  be  supposed  innocent  of 
malice ;  it  is  on  his  part  an  oversight  and  accident  of  speech  (like 
the  Tovv  7ro(rlv  olcrriov  KaKov  of  v,  739,  and  many  others).  But  it 
would  alone  suffice  to  prove  the  malice  of  the  poet. 

II.  Dr  Jackson  read  a  paper  on  Empedocles,  ^ra^men^  17, 
14 — 35  (Diels),  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

(1)  In  these  lines  the  descriptions  of  the  four  material 
principles  and  of  the  two  moving  forces  are  strangely  mixed. 
Lines  15 — 18,  27,  28,  30 — 35  describe  the  material  principles, 
and  should  be  read  consecutively.  Lines  29,  19 — 26,  describe 
the  moving  causes,  and  should  follow  in  this  order.  (2)  Lines 
22 — 26  describe,  not  Empedocles'  force  called  </»tXoTi/9,  but  the 
'A</»po8iT77  of  a  rival,  with  which  he  contrasts  it.  This  *A</»poSm7 
is  the  goddess  of  sexual  love  whom  Parmenides  places  in  the 
middle  of  the  universe  to  control  it  (cv  Sk  /aco-o)  rovrotv  Saifiwv  -^ 
irdvra  Kvp€pva).  (3)  Whence  in  25,  t^v  ovris  fier  ocroto-tv  (or 
oa-aoLo-Lv)  kXiaaoyiivyiv  ScSai/fcc,  read  /x-ccraTotony  (or  /x,€0"crourtv) 
cvifo/xevi/y.  As  Diels  has  already  noted,  the  next  sentence,  <rv  8' 
UKove  \6yov  aroXov  ovk  aTranyXoV,  is  a  distinct  reply  to  Parmenides' 
KocTfiov  c/JUtfv  €7r€(i)v  ttTraTiyXov  aKOViav, 
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FOURTH    MEETING'. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Thui-sday,  7  Mftrch,  1907,  at  *.I5  p.m., 
in  Mr  Giles'  rooms  in  Emmanuftl,  the  President  (Professor  Bevan) 
in  thti  Chair : 

I.  Professor  W.  G.  Hale,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  was 
elected  an  Honoraiy  Member. 

II.  Dr  PosTQATB  read  notes  on  Lncan  viii'. 

85  should  be  puuctnated  with  a  1  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

157  The  MS  nimis  sbotilrl  be  kept.  The  constructioa  is 
submiiga  hogpila  turbae  nimis  grauie  (gen.  of  description)  nidli. 

19fi  We  may  conjecture  Oenmae  eautes  et  qiiaa  Chios  asperat 
undan. 

30^  tanla  should  be  tola. 

Lines  309—310  if  genuine  should  be  placed  after  288. 

402  eieceptOB  has  the  legal  sense  of  'specified.'  audet  (not  horret) 
should  be  taken. 

III.  Mr  R.  G.  Bury  read  notes  on  Plato's  Symposium.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  main  points. 

Syrnp.    172  a      Trat^mv   Ifia  rg   KXiJo-fi 'O    *aXijptiJ?,    e<^v;,    outos 

'AiroXXoSupos,  ov  TrtpifUvfK ;  Of  the  many  attempts  to  explain  the 
point  of  the  joke,  Rettig's  seems  the  best.  He  cuts  out  'AiroXA., 
and  supposes  Glauoon,  at  a  distance  behind,  to  feign  ignorance  of 
the  identity  of  "  the  Phalerian." 

182  k  qAA'  OTioCi'  Si(oK<iiv...7rXT]v  TouTO  ifnXoiroifiitK  ri  /leynTTO 
KopiroiT  &v  ^v»%].  ipiKoaotfiiai  is  difficult  (see  Hug  ad  loc).  If 
retained  it  might  be  construed  as  object,  gen.  after  oPfiSij,  rather 
than  as  subj.  gen.  (as  Stallb.) ;  cp.  to  Auo-iou  ovttBos  Phaedr. 
277  A,  and  for  the  repi-oaches  levelled  against  philosophy  cp.  Rep. 

481  off.,  eap.  495a-i[cr;^uv<ivTt  nai  dvttSi;  irtpi-^^av  (sc.  t^  (^iXuffo^ia). 

As  a  substitute,  ^>iKoiliv\ias  {'  selfish  cowardice ')  might  be  sug- 

197  D  ikt<ot  dyodo;.  So  the  codd. ;  but  most  edd.  read 
dyaBoit,  except  those  who  adopt  Usener's  ayavds.  The  recurrence 
of  dya6<av  just  below  makes  a^add;,  in  any  case,  unlikely ;  and 
a  Domin.  seems  required  to  balance  (Acui9.  As  a  nearer  metrical 
equivalent,  perhaps  ayavds  should  be  preferred  to  ayai^t. 

197  1>  iv  TToyio  hf  ifiopio  iv  noOf  iv  Xdyui  Kv^tpy^rrji  ijn^dnf-i 
rapatrrarrii  rt  koX  crur^p  apirrTav.     The  words  iv  trodio  iv  Koyif  are 

'  Bepocted  in  the  Cambridge  UnivtTsity  Reporter,  19  March,  1907. 
'  Publiabed  in  exUmo  in  the  Claiikal  Quarterlg  tor  1907,  pp.  75  aqq., 
219  «!• 
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open  to  suspicion.  Many  corrections  have  been  proposed  (see 
Hog  or  Rettig  ad  loc),  bat  none  are  satisfactory,  and  few  take 
account  of  the  maritime  allusions  in  Kvp€ff¥,  hnfi,,  which  seem  to 
demand  a  similar  reference  in  the  words  preceding.  It  would 
improve  the  sense-balance  of  the  clause,  by  introducing  such  a  ref., 
if  we  read  cv  wovui  iy  ^piff  hf  w6<fitf  cv  p6>$if, 

212  b  yvy  Si  ^ic«0...iva...r^  rov  ao^tmrcv  koI  fcoAAurrav 
KitftaXiiv  lay  ctvw  cnmMrX  ayahr^fA,  The  words  cay  am  ovrwax  are 
rejected  by  Schanz  and  others ;  but  they  hardly  look  like  a  gloss. 
Ought  we  to  construe  ovrciKri  with  oyoSifcrai  and  read,  for  ctru,  ert 
oTos  r  cS — *'  if  I  am  not  too  late "  t  Op.  ovx  ocos  r*  ^yci^i^  3  11. 
above. 

216  E  i/ycTrac  8€...i7fias  ovScv  ^tvojL  Xeyia  vfiu^  €ipmv€v6fM.€vo^  Sc 
ktA.  Xcy«i>  vfuv,  even  if  taken  as  parenthetic,  seems  to  lack  point 
here.  Rather  than  eject  or  alter  the  phrase,  one  might  find  a 
better  place  for  it  3  11.  below  and  read  dXXa — Xtyia  v/uv — cya>  r/Svi 
WOT  ctSov  ktA.,  or  oAA*  a  Xiyta  vfuv  ktA. 

219  c  fcareycAocrc  t^9  €^1179  oSpas  jccu  vfipurey  KaiW€p  fccivo  yc 
(tffn/v  rl  cTvou  ktX.  Kaiw€p,..^fnjv  mxust  be  cormpt  because  of  the 
two  solecisms.  Read  perhaps  koI  w€pl  Vciro  6  yc  wfJLrjv  ktA.  For 
vppU^€iv  ir€pL  c.  ace.,  cp.  Laws  885  B. 

220c  rcXcvToivrcs  8c  rii^cs  tcSv  *Iciii^(i}i^...c^XaTTor  avrov.  For 
the  suspected  loivcov,  vcavuoi^  would  be  preferable  to  Hug's  vitav : 
or  perhaps  ayuay  (=  dvSfHajnov), 


EASTER  TERM,  1907, 
FIRST    MEETINGS 


At  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  9  May,  1907,  at  4.45  p.m. 
in  Dr  Jackson's  rooms  in  Trinity,  the  President  (Prof.  Bevan)  in 
the  chair : 

I.     Dr  Skeat  discussed  the  following  etymologies  : 

Fold  (as  in  sheep-fold)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  verb  tojold, 
but  comes  from  the  rare  A.S.  falud,  falod,  signifying  *  made  of 
planks  or  boards ' ;  from  fcda,  a  plank ;  see  Hessels,  Leiden 
Glossary,  p.  208  (s.  v.  tuhulo).     The  oldest  sense  is  *  cow-shed.' 

Jcmnt  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  older  form  jaunce,  by 
supposing  it  to  represent  a  plural  form  jaunts,  and  then  dropping 
the  8,  The  geance  in  Ben  Jonson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  4,  is  probably 
the  same  as  jaunce,  as  explained  by  Nares.  This  sb.  jaunce  is 
from  the  verb  to  jaunce,  to  tire  out ;  Rich.  II.  v.  5.  94 ;  cf.  prov. 
E.jank{t,  tired.  ' 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  UniverHty  JReporteVf  28  May,  1907. 
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The  N.E.D.  gives  the  form  Hoiwiral^on  as  the  primitive 
Teutonic  name  of  the  bird  now  called  '  the  lark.'  This  form  may 
be  explained  as  '  narrator  (or  revealer)  of  ti-eacherj.' 

Bamboo  is  a  mere  Portuguese  corruption  of  the  older  name 
mcanboo  (N.RD.);  which  is  n^ei'cly  shoH  for  aamambu,  the  Malay 
name  of  the  Malacca  cane,  which  bftmboo  resembles. 

Cockatoo,  originally  perhaps  an  imitative  wonl  like  the  Maori 
ka-ka,  a  parrot,  has  become  kaka-tua  in  Malay,  which  really  meann 
'elder  sister,*  with  a  jocose  reference  to  its  shrill  voice;  no  doubt, 
by  popular  etymology. 

Lime,  as  the  name  of  a  fruit,  is  not  original  in  Arabic  or 
Persian,  but  comen  from  the  common  Malay  Iimau,  Javanese  limo, 
denoting  any  kind  of  lime  or  citron.  Le-nion  is  merely  the  same 
word  with  a  Latin  suffix  ;  the  Lat,  pi.  livtones  occurs  as  early  as 
1200  (Yule). 

The  Heb.  baraq,  to  flash,  is  the  original  of  bdreget,  an  emerald; 
hence  the  Skt,  marakatam,  an  emerald  (Gk.  fidpaySoi) ;  also  Skt. 
agmd  marakatam,  emerald- stone,  Gk.  'trfuifidpaySa.^,  aiidpaySo^, 
Lat.  xmaragdus ;  Old  French  esmeraide,  E,  emeridd. 

II,  Mr  S.  G.  Campbell  read  Notes  on  the  Phonology  of  the 
Elean  Dialect. 

I.  PiiiTaK«r/u)5.  The  change  of  linal  s  to  p  in  the  earlier 
Elean  inscriptions  is  extraordinarily  sporadic.  In  some  of  the 
inscriptions  no  rhotacism  appears,  in  others  every  final  «  is 
changed  to  p,  while  in  others  again  9  sometimes  becomes  p  and 
sometimes  is  retained. 

A.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  formulate  a  law  based  upon 
the  character  of  the  sound  following,  for  of  the  23  instances  of  p 
(5  of  them  doubtful)  in  the  earlier  inscriptions,  7  (or  8)  precede 
voiced  consonants,  7  (or  8)  precede  breathed  consonants  and  4  (6, 
6,  or  7)  are  prevocalic.  On  the  other  hand  final  t  is  retained  over 
70  times  ;  8  times  before  voiced  consonants,  over  40  times  before 
bi'eathed  consonants  and  24  times  before  vowels. 

B.  It  has  been  noticed*  that  in  the  case  of  the  article  and 
monosyllabic  pronominal  forms  we  find  rhotacism  relatively  more 
frequent.  Of  the  18  to  23  instances  of  p,  8  ai-e  cases  of  the 
article,  4  of  t«,  and  2  are  relative  pronouns  (2  are  doubtful).  But 
9  of  the  article  is  retained  11  times  and  t  of  rit  5  times.  So  that 
the  sporadic  character  of  the  change  remains  unexplained. 

C.  Nor  does  the  formula  '  andre  Zeiten,  audre  Lautgesetze ' 
explain  the  variation.  Indeed  if  we  follow  the  received  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  inscriptions  we  find  apparently  (i)  a  period  of 
rhotacism  {but  not  complete  or  consistent),  (ii)  a  period  without 
rhotacism,  (iii)  a  period  in  which  rhotacism  again  appeal's  but  not 
consistently,  and  (iv)  a  period  of  complete  rhotacism. 

,  and  a.  Mejer, 
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D.  Further,  an  examination  of  the  facts  shows  verj  clearly 
that  the  natare  of  the  vowel  preceding  has  no  connection  with  the 
change  of  9  to  f>. 

E.  Finally  the  assumption  that  the  variation  of  s  and  p  is 
due  to  dialectical  differences  within  Elean  is  not  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  the  inscriptions. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  8  becomes  voiced  z  before 
becoming  r.  [g-^^-^r.]  This  assumption  is  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  Italic  and  Germanic  and  also  by  the  following  facts  in 
Elean  and  Greek  generally  :  (a)  the  relatively  greater  number  oi 
cases  in  Elean  in  which  8  i8  retained  be/ore  a  brecUlied  coruonarU  ; 
(6)  the  treatment  of  medial  8.  Intervocalic  o-  becomes  '  and  then 
disappears  in  Greek,  and  no  case  of  medial  rhotacism  occurs  before 
a  breathed  consonant^,  whereas  in  Thessaly  and  Crete  we  have 
instances  of  medial  rhotacism  before  a  voiced  consonant ;  (c)  the 
lack  of  evidence  for  a  breathed  pronunciation  of  final  p. 

The  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  tongue  required  for  the 
change  of  a  dental  2;  to  a  dental  r  is  as  follows  :  The  point  of  the 
tongue,  which  in  is;  is  pushed  forward,  is  drawn  back  slightly,  and 
the  part  behind  the  point  is  dropped  with  a  tendency  to  concavity, 
thus  bringing  the  tongue  as  a  whole  nearer  to  what  is  the  normsJ 
position  for  rest.  Consequently  a  slack  pronunciation  of  final  z 
would  tend  to  alter  it  to  r.  Again,  in  the  pronunciation  of  a 
breathed  sound  the  breath  is  expelled  with  greater  force  than  in 
the  pronunciation  of  a  voiced  sound.  Therefore  any  lessening  of 
the  force — ^i.e.  slackness  of  articulation — would  tend  to  change  a 
breathed  sound  to  a  voiced.  Further,  a  final  8  would  regularly 
in  Greek*  be  assimilated  to  a  following  voiced  consonant  and 
become  z. 

What  were  the  kinds  of  words  that  tended  to  be  slurred  over 
in  pronunciation?  Precisely  those  which  in  Elean  undergo 
rhotacism  with  greater  relative  frequency  than  others,  viz.,  tcs 
and  the  article.  And  in  Elean  there  is  vet^  strong  evidence  that 
the  article  was  pronounced  in  this  way,  for  in  the  earlier  inscrip- 
tions a  case  of  the  article  ending  in  a  vowel  is  never  pronounced 
separately  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel.  Thus  Tlapofidia, 
rlTTiapoL^  TULpoi  etc.  for  ru)  iapopxiiHy  rol  iTridpoL^  roi  lapol  etc. 
Similarly  koL  prevocalic  is  always  k\ 

Thus,  arguing  both  from  phonetic  probability  and  the  facts,  it 
would  appear  that  the  rhotacism  in  Elean  depended  on  Sprach- 
tempo  a/ad  sentence  a^ccent,  but  was  helped  by  the  effect  of  a 
following  voiced  consonant  in  voicing  the  final  s. 

So  first  of  all  words  like  rots,  t<os,  tSs,  rts  of  a  proclitic  or 
enclitic  character  were  slackly  pronounced  as  rotp,  nap  etc.  before 

^  ofyrip  in  SGDI.  1147  is  not  an  exception. 
^  Gp.  the  treatment  of  final  k  and  p. 

3  Gp.  the  treatment  of  dissyllabic  prepositions.    These  invariably  appear 
in  the  earlier  inscriptions  as  irdr  irdp  K(£(r). 
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voiced  consonaats  (thruugb  tho  in  termed  iate  stage  toiz,  tuz,  etc.) 
and  e.g.  rolp  foXn'ois  would  be  frequent. 

This  would  lead  to  extension  in  two  direutionB :  on.  the  one 
hand  to  roip  foAtt'oip  (cp.  "toi  woikoa^-roi  foutot)  and  on  the  other 
kaod  to  Toip  XoXaSpiots  and  rolp  XaXaSpioip. 

If  then  tiie  change  from  »  to  r  depended  on  an  unstable 
element  like  Sprachttmpo,  the  existence  of  doublet  forms  like  tow 
and  TOip  is  very  naturally  exj)lained,  and  the  only  question  is  the 
length  of  time  which  it  took  for  the  p  form  to  prevail  and 
ultimately  by  analogical  extension  to  turn  every  final  s  to  p,  aa 
actually  happened. 

II.     I  and  A  in  Elean. 

(a)  The  symbol  1  appears  for  ordinary  Greek  8  [original 
voiced  dental  stop]  in  3  inscriptions  regularly  (8GDI.  1147, 1153, 
1151)  and  in  2  inscriptions  sporadically  (3GDI.  1151,  1154). 

(b]  In  all  the  other  old  iusoriptiona  and  on  the  late 
inscriptions  original  8  ie  written  >  (A),  while  for  £  of  Attic  (=dj. 
etc.)  A  is  written  in  the  older  and  tt  in  a  later  inscription. 

The  theory  generally  accepted  to  explain  this  interchange  of 
symbols  is  as  follows  : 

(i)  Original  S  (voiced  stop)  became  iu  Elean  tJ  (cp.  Mod. 
Gi-eek)  and  was  written  I.  (ii)  Later,  S  in  other  dialects  also 
was  pronounced  3  and  so  the  spelling  of  the  sound  S  in  Etean  by 
the  symbol  A  was  resumed. 

What  sound  (or  sounds)  did  tlie  symbol  1  represent  'i 

Brugmann'a  theory  is  as  follows  ; 

(1)  yi-*&i-*^ty^h->~ai\  Attie 

(2)  '    &i-*dy-^z^zd[ 

(3)  y— dy-«fe--a(/j --</d  Boeot.  Lac.  Thess.  El.  Meg. 

orig.  3(^J      Cret, 

It  is  to  be  noted  (a)  in  the  Elean  inscriptions  there  ia  no 
evidence  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  zd  stage,  {b)  nor  any  certain 
evidence  for  the  existence  in  Elean  of  a  period  when  I  represented 
original  di^  hut  such  a  period  may  be  inferred  from  a  coropanson 
of  the  other  dialects'  which  show  A  (or  AA)  for  Attic  C  (c)  For 
the  assumption  of  a  pronunciation  of  S  as  S  at  an  early  period 
there  is  no  evidence  save  the  fact  of  ita  being  written  I.  (d)  If  I 
was  a  suitable  symbol  to  represent  S  it  must  surely  have  ceased  to 
be  id,  for  the  two  sounds  are  very  different.  Yet  it  is  assumed 
that  in  Cret.  Lac.  Boeot.  etc.  1  was  discarded  because  it  repi-eMtited 
zd,  whei'eas  the  sound  had  changed  to  SS  [Ti55]. 

The  facts  seem  to  admit  of  a  simple  explanation  if  we  suppose 
that  ill  Elean  the  St  sound  represented  by  I  never  performed  the 
rather  smart  phonetic  somersault  from  dx  to  sd. 
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If  we  assume  in  Elean  a  pronunciation  of  dy — with  which 
may  be  compared  a  pronunciation  heard  in  Ulster,  e^.  Dyonny 
for  Johnny  etc.,  we  can  account  for 

(1)  the  mixture  of  dy  (1)  with  d  (A)  without  supposing  an 
early  (and  otherwise  unproven)  pronunciation  of  original  S  in 
Elean  as  5. 

(2)  the  dropping  of  I  and  the  spelling  of  original  di  by  A 
(or  AA). 

For  (1)  the  mixture  of  8  (A)  and  dy  (I)  would  arise  very 
naturally  in  the  case  of  8  followed  by  prevocalic  i,  e.g.  A  a.  Such 
a  word  would  according  to  the  Sprachtempo  be  pronounced  dyi  or 
dii  and  so  I|  and  All  would  appear  alongside  one  another  and 
beside  Ato.  This  would  lead  analogically  to  Ztio,  ^cxa  etc., 
and  (2)  as  the  following  spircmtic  element  became  slighter  the 
symbol  I  would  cease  to  be  so  close  a  representation  of  the  sound 
as  A  (AA).  But  that  the  A  (or  AA)  representing  di  had  not 
exactly  the  same  sound  as  original  8  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
subsequently  the  former  became  tt  while  the  latter  remained  A. 

Further  in  cases  like  Cretan  Tot8€  (=  Tot<r8€)  to8  8*  (=  to?  8*)  we 
have  an  approximation  to  the  same  sound  d  (dd)  from  the  other 
side.  But  though  the  same  symbol  A  (or  AA)  was  used  to 
represent  the  development  both  of  original  dt  and  original  sd^  it 
does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  these  sounds  (or  combinations 
of  sounds)  were  identical.  In  fact  that  they  were  not  identical 
seems  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  find  e.g.  roiT(T)€  as  the 
development  of  roi(r8c. 

The  theory  assumes  that  the  writing  with  I  is  older  than  that 
with  A,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts,  for, 
while  SGDI.  1147  is  the  oldest  of  the  Elean  inscriptions^,  1152 
(with  which  1157  is  closely  connected)  must  certainly  on 
epigraphical  grounds  be  put  considerably  later.  This  difficulty 
however  may  be  met  by  supposing  that  1152  and  1157  were  later 
copies  of  earlier  inscriptions  in  which  the  transcriber  found  I  and 
reproduced  it. 

Of  the  two  inscriptions  SGDI.  1151  and  1154,  which  exhibit 
a  s^wradic  I  for  8,  the  latter  has  already  been  supposed  on  other 
grounds  to  be  a  copy  of  a  bustrophedon  original  and  there  is  strong 
epigraphical  evidence'  that  1151  is  the  same. 

The  assumption  that  these  inscriptions  are  copies  makes  it 
possible  perhaps  to  accept  the  historical  evidence  deduced  by 
Kirchhoff  from  the  reference  to  a  single  iWavo^iKa^  in  1152  and 
to  the  community  of  Scillus  in  1151. 

^  It  is  the  only  one  written  bustrophedon. 

^  Note  the  occurrence  of  the  bnstrophedon  form  of  2  and  an  instance 
archaic  ®  beside  the  later  O. 
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MICHAELMAS  TERM,  1907. 

FIRST  MEETING'. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  24  October,  1907,  at  4.15  p.m., 
in  Professor  Bevan'a  rooms  in  Trinity,  the  President  (Professor 
Bbvan)  in  the  Chair  : 

I,     It  was  resolved  : 

"  That  the  Society  desires  to  record  its  deep  sense  of  the 
loss  which  it  has  suffered  by  the  death  of  Dr  James  Adam, 
and  begs  leave  to  offer  to  Mrs  Adam  its  respectful  con- 
dolences." 

"  The  spoken  dialects 

The  paper  dealt  exclusively  with  the  infinitely  varied  popular 
dialects  spoken  over  the  modern  Greek  world,  from  Calabria  to 
Asia  Minor,  leaving  entirely  aside  the  yXoMririKoy  ^ijnj^ia  which 
ragea  at  present  in  Greece  between  the  partisans  of  the  KaSaptvovira. 
and  the  demoticists. 

The  popular  dialects,  upon  which  the  modern  koiv^  is  based, 
fall  into  certain  fairly  distinct  though  interrelated  grou)>s.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  material  leaves  much  uncertain,  but  broad  lines 
emerge.  First  the  distinction  between  northern  and  southern 
Greek,  the  former  having  a  marked  vow  el- weakening,  due  to  the 
force  of  the  stress  accent.  Across  this  east-and-west  dividing  line 
runs  another  from  north  to  south,  which  separates  the  Greek  of 
the  Aegean  islands  and  Thrace  frorn  that  of  the  Pelopounese, 
Centi"al  Greece  and  Epeirua.  Further  groups  ai'e  formed  by  the 
dialects  of  the  Cyclades,  of  the  Southern  Sporades  with  Oyjjrus,  of 
Crete,  and  of  Megara  with  Aegina  and  Athens.  Outposts  to  the 
east  and  west  are  the  dialects  of  Pontus  and  Oappadocia,  and  of 
Terra  d'  Otranto  and  Calabria. 

The  forma  of  the  imperfect  active  of  the  contracted  verbs  were 
examined  as  an  example  of  the  difference  between  these  groups, 
and  the  connexions  between  them.  The  -oui  verbs  now  have 
presents  in  -avai,  and  the  only  coutracta  left  are  those  in  -am  and 
-ctti,  and  of  these  the  -i<o  verbs  are  much  the  rarer,  having  generally 
passed  into  the  -au)  conjugation.  This  passage  is  fullest  on  the 
mainland,  especially  in  the  north,  where  the  language  is  most 
corrupt,  and  least  complete  in  the  comparatively  pure  dialects  of 
Cyprus  and  the  southern  islands.  The  forni  of  the  imperfect  in 
Cyprus  and  the  Southern  Sporadea  hardly  differs  from  the  ancient 
type.  In  the  Cyclades  the  -c'ui  forms  have  a  new  singular,  formed 
by  adding  the  barytone  ending  -i  to  the  old  contracted  form. 

'  Beporled  in  the  Cambridge  Utiivereily  Reporter,  5  November,  L907. 
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Even  in  the  pure  type  of  the  Southern  Sporades  the  3rd  plural 
generally  ends  in  -ovcrav,  a  form  that  goes  back  to  the  first  oentuiy. 
This  termination  has  spread  widely  in  the  modem  language,  fint 
filling  the  plural,  as  in  the  Cyclades,  and  then  the  whole  tense,  as 
in  most  of  the  north-east  regions.  A  usurious  form  of  the  1st 
singular  in  ovfiow  was  discussed.  It  is  found  only  in  the  islands 
from  Lemnos  to  Sikinos,  and  is  borrowed  from  the  deponent 
conjugation. 

The  mainland  forms  differ  widely  from  these.  They  are  formed 
by  adding  the  barytone  endings  to  the  old  3rd  person  singular, 
and  filling  the  hiatus  with  y,  giving  the  endings  -aya,  -ayes,  aye. 
This  type  marks  the  Peloponnese,  Central  Greece  and  Epeirus.  It 
has  strayed  into  some  of  the  islands,  stretching  across  the  A^ean 
in  a  line  formed  by  Ceos,  Pares,  Naxos  and  Samos. 

To  the  re-modelling  of  the  declensions  only  a  short  reference 
was  made.  A  curious  point  is  that  in  the  dialects  of  the  Cyclades, 
the  northern  islands,  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the  dialects,  that  is, 
to  the  east  of  the  north-and-south  dividing  line,  the  masculine  o 
nouns  have  no  special  form  for  the  accusative  plural,  but  use  the 
nominative  form.  This  only  carries  the  usual  modem  conditions 
one  step  further.  No  other  nouns  make  now  any  distinction 
between  the  two  cases,  and  in  these  dialects  the  levelling  process 
is  carried  right  through. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  find  the  part  of  Greece  from  which 
the  Greek  villages  in  the  Terra  d'  Otranto  were  colonised.  Morosi 
saw  resemblances  to  Peloponnesian  and  Zakonian;  but  the  strongest 
points  of  contact  are  with  the  dialects  of  the  Southern  Sporades^ 
together  with  some  points  that  resemble  Cycladic.  Morphological 
points  are  the  imperfect  active  of  contracted  verbs,  and  the 
imperfect  passive,  a  tense  that  varies  as  much  as  the  imperfect  of 
the  contracta.  In  both  regions  the  imperative  of  the  passive  ends 
in  -Oov,  as  against  the  usual  -aov.  The  usual  ending  -Ka  of  the 
aorist  passive,  taken  over  from  the  active,  is  unknown  in  Italy, 
and  only  just  beginning  in  the  Sporades,  where  it  is  often  confined 
to  the  first  person  singular. 

Phonetic  points  of  resemblance  are  the  change  of  pxU>  pK;  the 
dropping  of  intervocalic  fi,  y  and  8,  very  characteristic  of  the 
dialects  of  the  Southern  Sporades;  and  the  pronunciation  of  ^  as 
dZf  which  is  frequent  in  Italy,  and  prevails  in  a  good  many  of  the 
Greek  islands.  Traces  of  the  Italian  pronunciation  of  A.A.  as  dd 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Carpathian  Xd,  and  the  Astypalaean  At, 
both  for  A.A.  The  usual  Greek  change  of  wp,  nt,  nk  to  w6,  nd^  ng 
is  very  rare  in  Italy,  and  the  only  trace  of  an  exception  to  this 
rule  elsewhere  is  in  the  dialect  of  Carpathos,  where  pp^  U,  kk  are 
heard,  ttcVtc  for  example  being  pronounced  not  pende  but  pette,  A 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  dialects  might  well  give  evidence  to  clear 
up  other  obscure  migrations. 

•     The  great  variety  of  forms  in  a  spoken  inflected  language,  not 
normalised  by  a  literature,  was  pointed  out,  and  the  influence  of 
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analogy  in  producing  these  changes.  These  are  likely  to  he  more 
advanced,  where  tlie  language  has  been  learned  by  invading 
Foreigners,  who  would  in  learning  it  tend,  like  children,  to  Kimplify 
its  forms.  The  spread  of  a  language  to  foreigners,  either  in  fresh 
districts,  or  in  consequence  of  invasions,  breaks  down  its  fornix. 
Thus  it  is  that  modern  Greek  has  altered  most  on  the  mainland 
and  in  the  Peloponnese,  where  large  bodies  of  Slavs  and  Albanians 
have  settled,  and  remains  purest  in  the  islands,  where  the  only 
invaders  have  been  a  few  dominating  families,  Italian  and  later 
TurkisL 

The  spread  of  education,  and  with  it  of  the  new  "purified*' 
Ka6ap€-vowra  language,  threatens  the  existence  of  the  popular 
dialects,  and  if  this  phase  of  Greek  is  to  be  adequately  recorded 
the  work  must  be  done  soon.  Here  is  an  ample  field  for  a  philo- 
logist. 


SECOND   MEETINGS 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday,  14  November  1907,  at 
4.15  p.m.  in  Prof.  Sevan's  rooms,  Trinity,  the  President  (Prof. 
Bevan)  in  the  Chair : 

I.  The  Report  of  the  Library  Committee  was  presented'  and 
after  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  : 

'  That  the  Society  approves  in  genei'al  of  the  suggestions 
made  at  the  end  of  the  Keport,  and  requests  the  Council  to 
take  steps  to  carry  them  out  so  far  as  they  are  found  to  be 
practicable.' 

II.  Dr  Vebball  read  a  paper  on  the  reasons  of  Dante  for 
dating  the  baptism  of  Statius  {Pu/rgcUorio  xxii  82-90)  by  refei-ence 
to  *  the  bringing  of  the  Greeks  to  the  rivers  of  Thebes '  (Statius 
Theb.  vii  424).     The  paper  will  be  published  in  extenso. 

III.  A  paper  was  read  in  which  Dr  Fennell  discussed  the 
relations  between  Bacchylides  and  Pindar,  with  notes'  on  the  text 
of  the  former.  Suggesting  that  B.'s  frank  and  intentional  imita- 
tions of  P.  went  farther  than  had  been  noticed  hitherto,  and  were 
intended  as  criticisms  or  to  challenge  comparison  of  his  own 
poetry  with  P.'s,  the  reader  mentioned  many  passages  in  Bacchyl. 
III.,  most  of  which  he  regarded  as  allusions  to  P.'s  odes,  especially 
to  01.  I.,  viz.  : 


dvXal'f- 

Baochyl. 

m. 

22, 

by 

Pind. 

01 

.1.    14 

\dfATrei  8(i) 

17, 

„     23 

ifypidaiddXT' 

18, 

„     {deSaiSoKfi-) 

„     29 

el^poffi&va 

87. 

„    58 

Moi;(ra...rp^0€t 

92, 

„     (MoiO'a...rp^0et) 

„  112 

diriaTCv,T€i&X^ 

67  f., 

„  30  ff. 

ffvper- 

85, 

n.  85 

*  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter ,  26  November,  1907. 
3  The  Beport  appears  on  p.  18. 
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viaUf-  Baoohyl.  m.  68,         by  Find.  Pyth,  n.  56 

Kpoiff'  „        „    23-62,     „  „  „  1. 94 

dperaf  0^yyos  „        „    90  f.,       „  „      02.  n.  58fF» 

dXpov&vSea  „        „    92fif.,       „  „       P^e^.x.  18, 

l8th.iY.\y.]l2 

KdfffMv,  ■  „  „  94-97,  „  OZ.  x.4-18 

KoXwy 

ipOuTTov  „  „  69,  „  „        ^i0ffi.iz.82 

ip^Vov  „  „  69,  „  „           01,  n.  42 

The  reader  ascribed  Blass'  alteration  of  the  appropriate  (cf. 
fv^paivc  Ovfwv,  above)  and  admirable  tvippocrvva,  B.  ill.  87,  and 
his  acceptance  of  Herwerden's  tautological  6€o<f>L\\,rj  fi^CKimrovy  ih, 
69,  to  the  deleterious  effect  of  special  studies^  and  proposed 
Epicharmus'  ^mffi\\rj  =  *  lavishly  generous,'   comparing    Pindar's 

For  Katpt]a  otkottcis*  fipo-xlP^  ififuv  ahov  B.  III.  74,  which,  being 
close  to  cdvo9  €<f>Cfi€pov,  involves  tautology,  he  read  /topo-ifija 
(TKoir€t^...^pax[v  T€pirvds  aiwv]— (cf.  Pind.  Frag.  103  [92,  B.*  126], 
from  a  hymn  on  Hiero) ;  and  proposed  to  read  for  cvc/syco-tav, 
B.  I.  47,  €V€py€r€iav. 

He  argued  from  the  verbal  coincidences  between  Pind.  lath, 
III.  19-21  and  B.  v.  31-33  that  the  immediately  preceding  simile 
of  the  eagle  was  B.'s  claim  to  rank  with  Ato9  opvixa  0€lov,  and 
submitted  that  P.'s  self-respect  would  prevent  him  alluding  to  his 
own  rivals,  as  Dr  Headlam  has  supposed  he  did  in  01,  ll.  87, 
Pyth,  II.  80,  iTem.  iv.  36  ff.,  imagining  that,  as  to  the  last  two 
passages,  akfivpois  iv  pivO€<Tiv  vacrov  K€Kpv<t>Oai, 

In  B.  V.  160  he  asserted  that  the  MS.  toi8*  (corrected)  pointed 
to  TotaS*;  and  filled  in  the  end  of  B.  VIII.  20  7rA.a[^wr7r<o  </»tAov], 
cf.  Herod,  i.  53,  where  <TVfifia\ov  takes  the  place  of  ^tXov  in  a 
repetition;  and  for  Trpoyojvoi  ea-crdfxevoLf  B.  X.  119  f.,  gave  iropov 
(ending  a  verse)  |  ol  eaardfievoi  =  "  the  dedicators  (of  thy  dwelling 
at  Metapontium)  provided '' ;  and  proposed  to  begin  B.  xiii.  5 
with  (jyavXov  SI  kol,  and  to  fill  in  the  gap  between  w,  8,  9 
c[o-|^Aoto"t]i/. 

THIRD   MEETINGS 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  President's  rooms  in  Trinity, 
on  Thursday,  28  November  1907,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President 
(Prof.   Bevan)  in  the  Chair: 

I.  Mr  QuiGGiN  read  a  note  on  a  case  of  initial  mutation  in 
Scotch  Gaelic. 

Of  the  two  mutations  found  in  Irish  Scotch  Gaelic  gave  up  the 
nasal  change  at  some  period  subsequent  to  the  xii.  century,  though 
in  some  cases  it  has  been  restored  in  the  spoken  language  owing 
to  phonetic  action.  The  vocalic  mutation  has  been  preserved  as 
in  Irish.     The  dialects  of  Skye,  Lewis  and  Harris  have  developed 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  17  Pecember,  1907. 
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'  nasal  mutation  after  tlie  article  and  a  few  other  small 
words  ending  in  n.  The  final  n  coalesces  with  initiul  h,  d,  g 
producing  m,  n,  q,  e.g.  am  bd/rd-a  maird,  an  doruii  =  a  Noras,  an 
gabhar  =  a  i)o;r.  In  Skye  this  change  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
Toiced  stops,  whereas  in  Lewis  and  Harris  the  voiceless  stops  are 
also  aflfected.  Under  the  same  conditions  p,  I,  c  become  ijih 
(m  =  voiceless  m),  nh,  ijh,  e.g.  am  paipear  =  e  mhehpar,  an  t-aran~9 
^hanm,  an  cat  —  a  nhaht.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  these 
cases  the  results  of  the  new  mutation  coincide  with  those  of  the 
nasal  mutation  in  Welsh.  Hence  a  noun  of  either  gender 
beginning  with  a  stop  is  always  aspirated  after  the  article  in 
Lewis  and  Harris.  In  masculine  substantives  we  find  the  new 
nasal  mutation  after  the  article  whilst  feminines  are  sSected  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  only  parallel  to  this  in  Keltic  is  the  case 
of  initial  k  in  Breton.  Internally  the  same  change  may  be  some- 
times observed  but  Lewis  does  not  preserve  the  voiceless  nasal  in 
such  cases,  b-mit&la  in  parts  of  Skye  is  bunha:ht,  in  Lewis 
bnna:ht     Similarly  eoUaeh  in  Lewis  becomes  kol^x. 

IL     Dr  He&dl&M  read  notes  on  the  following  passages  of 


Track.  526  cyto  Si  fiOTijp  fiiv  ola  i^pcfjui"  to  S"  &[i,if>aitiKr]Tov 
aiifia  vvfufia^  IXuvov  afifiivti  is  sound,  and  means  '  I  am  telling 
the  story  from  the  mother's  point  of  view,*  as  the  proud  and  hxvppy 
mother  might  relate  it — ^prond  that  her  daughter  should  have  been 
contended  for  so  fiercely  by  such  noble  suitors.  This  is  in 
contrant  to  the  sorrow  of  the  bride  ;  cf.  Theocr.  viii.  8S — 91. 

0.  T.  1160  avrfp  58*,  til  loiKiv,  U  rpi^M  i>^:  not  'will  push  the 
matter  to  delay,'  as  though  delay  were  an  exti-eme  result  to  be 
reached  ultimately,  but  '  This  fellow,  it  seems,  will  take  some 
time  to  get  up  speed'.  U  Tpi^a%  is  substituted  for  h  a/i^oXas,  and 
the  phrase  in  which  a  Greek  driver  said  'Gee  up!'  was  ouk  tXps; 
(Ar.  Eg.  603). 

0.  C.  327  lo  TiiTtp  Svtrpop  bpav  MSS.,  except  Swr^oip'  apav  in 
A ;  but  Sophocles,  to  be  pronounceable,  would  have  written  tSiiv, 
Bead  &wrfiopij>  opav  '  disfigured,'  partly  in  reference  to  his  garb 
(555,  1597):  Eur.  I/el.  555  itai  /i^c  <ttoXt]v  y  apop^ov  aii^X  <tSii 
(;^((t,    1204     AiroXAov,    lus   ecS^ri   Zvap-op^na    TrpeViis.       Hee.    338 

SvCX^""'''?    '"    apOptjiOi    KTt. 

Frag.  135  iK0a^<p>aiiu. — 182  irhroiv  ipivo^  aXXou?  i^tpival^tit 
Koyif :  not  eaprijiefum,  faeiii,  but  the  contrary:  'though  unfit  for 
action  yourself,  jqm  fertilize  others  by  precept,  yitn^w**  vice  eotU.' 
— -442  iK-iitvavTi.—i8S  Sophocles  wrote,  not  -yXapiSM,  but  yXa^tSc;, 
as  yXifiJiis,  ypiK^!,  paiph. — 600  ttoAV  tv  KUKOwri  ftj/ios  tiliTffld?  op^ 
means  'Fashion  in  troubles  laid  to  rest  sees  much.' — 704  koX  tov 
6tav  TouriTov  l^arurraiLai-  ito<^o(«  piv  alvocTijpa  6nTifia,Tii>v  ati,  irKaiots 
S(  <j>av\ov  Kav  ppaX"  BtBaiTKaXov  means  'to  the  wise  a  hinter  of 
deep-meaning  oracles,  but  in  the  eym  of  the  perversely  stupid  only 
a  poor  and  meagre  teacher.' 
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REPORT  ON   THE   SOCIETY'S  LIBRARY. 

•  »  " 

The  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  Society's  Library- 
beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report  to  the  Society : 

The  Committee  after  inspecting  the  Library  issued  a  circular 
to  members  of  the  Society  in  which  they  set  forth  the  condition 
of  the  Library  and  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  how  it  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  fiiture.  From  the  replies  received  it  was  clear 
that  but  few  members  make  use  of  the  Library  or  take  an  interest 
in  it.  The  few  members  who  do  use  it  urge  that  it  may  be  main- 
tained and  improved.. 

The  present  position  of  the  Library  has  some  undeniable  draw- 
backs. The  galleries  of  the  Archaeological  Library  in  which  it  is 
housed  are  narrow  and  the  staircase  leading  to  them  is  incon- 
venient, while  the  Library  being  lighted  entirely  from  the  roof  is 
often  extremely  hot  in  summer.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  very 
great  advantage  to  have  periodicals  representing  almost  all  sides 
of  classical  scholarship  stored  in  one  room,  the  Archaeological 
Library  and  the  Society's  Library  supplementing  one  another. 

If  the  Society's  Library  is  to  be  kept  up,  more  space  must  be 
found  for  books.  Much  of  the  existing  space  is  wasted  because 
the  shelves  are  too  shallow  to  hold  large  volumes.  All  the  shelve 
used  by  the  Society  had  to  be  deepened  at  the  Society's  expense  ; 
and  they  could  not  be  made  deeper  than  they  now  are  without 
widening  the  gallery,  and  that  is  impracticable. 

The  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  propose  any  extension  of 
the  hours  during  which  the  Library  is  open  in  view  of  the  expense 
which  would  be  thus  involved. 

If  the  Society  decide  to  keep  up  the  Library,  the  Committee 
make  the  following  suggestions  : 

(1)  That  the  catalogue  should  be  brought  up  to  date  and 
reprinted. 

(2)  That  there  should  be  a  permanent  Library  Committee 
including  an  honorary  Librarian. 

(3)  That  any  gaps  in  the  series  of  classical  periodicals 
should  be  filled. 

(4)  That  as  heretofore  books  should  not  be  taken  out. 

(5)  That  the  library  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
certain  classical  periodicals  not  taken  in  at  present,  and  that 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Library  Committee  when 
appointed  to  report  as  to  what  these  additional  periodicals 
should  be. 

J.  P.  POSTGATE. 

W.  H.  D.  ROUSE. 

P.  GILES. 

November  1,  1907. 
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1  The  design  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  and  to  publish 
critical  researches  into  the  languages  and  literatures  of  tlie  Tndo- 
European  group  of  nations,  and  to  promote  philological  studies  in 

2  Any  student  of  philology  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
Society, 

3  The  annual  subscription  of  each  member  of  the  Society  is 
one  guinea,  due  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  A  member 
elected  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  shall,  however,  on  signifying  hib 
wish  to  the  Treasurer,  be  permitted  to  pay  no  subscription  for  the 
current  year,  but  in  that  case,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  of  the  Society's  publications  for  that  year, 

4  Any  member  may  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  [Miyment  of  ten  guineas,  or  after  fifteen  years'  subscrijitions 
have  been  paid  by  one  payment  of  five  guineas ;  the  right  to  com- 
pound for  all  future  payments  for  five  guineas  after  ten  years' 
subscriptions  have  been  jmid  being  reserved  in  the  ca^e  of 
members  who  have  joined  the  Society  before  Feb.  12,  1891. 

5  Every  member  whose  Bubscription  for  any  year  is  paid,  ia 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  aU  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  that 

6  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a.  member  of  the 
Society  may  be  proposed  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  at  any 
of  its  ordinary  meetings,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  may  lie 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  next  meeting. 

7  No  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected,  unless  lie  have  in 
his  favour  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 
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8  Distinguished  philological  scholars  who  are  resident  abroad 
may  be  elected  honorary  or  corresponding  members  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  members.  They  shall  pay  no  subscription,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Transactions  and  other  documents 
published  or  printed  by  the  Society  and  to  be  present  at  and  to 
communicate  papers  to  the  meetings. 

9  The  general  direction  of  the  Society  shall  be  committed  to 
a  Council,  consisting  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  two  secretaries,  a  librarian  and  not  more  than  twelve 
nor  less  than  seven  other  members.  Each  member  of  the  Council 
shall  have  notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  at  which  not  less 
than  five  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Except  for  grave  cause  such 
meetings  shall  be  held  within  the  limits  of  University  Full  Term 
only,  knd  ishall  be  summoned  by  t^e  president  in  consultation 
with  the  secretary. 

10  All  questions  involving  extraordinary  expenditure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its  general  meetings. 

11  The  president,  treasurer,  secretaries  and  librarian,  and 
at  least  three  ordinary  members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  ballot,  at  a  genera!  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Lent 
Term,  the  thrfee  senior  members  of  the  Council  retiring  annually, 
and  the  president  being  capable  of  being  elected  two  years  in 
succession  and  no  more. 

12  Of  the  three  vice-presidents,  one  shall  retire  annually  by 
rotation,  and  be  incapable  of  re-election  for  the  two  years  next 
following. 

13  No  member  whose  subscription  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  read  papers  at  any  meeting. 

14  The  names  of  any  members  whose  subscription  is  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear,  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Society,  and  such  removal  may  be  announced  at  the 
next  general  meeting  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

15  The  president  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  pro  tem., 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
equality  of  numbers  in  any  division. 

16  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
two  auditors,  to  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  Lent  Term. 

17  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  at  least  once 
in  each  term ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

18  Members  may  introduce  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
strangers  not  being  resident  members  of  the  University,  who  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  read  communications  to  the 
Society. 
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19  No  communication  shall  be  read  to  or  published  by  the 
Society  without  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  author's  name. 

20  Any  proposed  change  in  these  laws  shall  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  to  the  Society  at  one 
of  its  general  meetings. 

2 1  No  law  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  and  no  fresh  law  enacted 
without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 


By  resolutions  of  the  Society  it  is  directed  that  Ordinary  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  shall  begin  at  4.15  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms  and  at  4.45  in  the  Easter  Term,  and  shall  close  at  5.45  p.m. 
at  the  latest  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  aud  at  6.15  p.m. 
in  the  Easter  Term,  unless  on  the  motion  of  a  member  to  be  put 
from  the  Chair  it  shall  be  resolved  on  any  occasion  to  extend  the 
meeting  to  a  later  hour. 
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*  denotes  oompounder.    Where  no  date  of  election  is  given,  the  member 
joined  the  Sooiety  in  1872,  the  year  of  its  commenoement. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

1881.     Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Harvard  College,  Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A. 

1881.  Pi*ofessor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A. 
1892.     Professor  K.  Brugmann,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
1907.     Professor  W.  G.  Hale,  University  of  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

SOCIETIES. 

1880.     The    Philological    Society    (London):    Secretary,    F.    J. 
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1885.     The  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1885.  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

U.S.A. 

1886.  The  University  College,  Dundee. 

1887.  The  Library,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

1889.     The  Libi-ary,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
1896.     The    Library,    Harvard   University,    Cambridge,    Mass., 

U.S.A. 
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1899.  fThe  University  of  Adelaide,  S.  Australia  (agent:  Y.  J. 
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LENT    TERM,    1908. 


FIRST    MEETINGS 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Dr  Jackson's  rooms  in 
Trinity,  on  Thui-sday,  23  January,  1908,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the 
President  (Professor  Bevan)  in  the  Chair: 

I.  Mr  J.  H.  Sleeman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

II.  The  following  Officers  were  elected  for  the  year : 

President :  Mr  Giles. 

New  Vice-President :  Professor  Bevan. 

Members  of  Council:  Dr  Postgate,  Dr  Headlam,  Mr  Hicks, 
Mr  Harrison,  Mr  Gate. 

Treahirer :  Mr  Quiggin  (re-elected). 

Secretaries :  Mr  Angus  (re-elected),  Mr  Sleeman. 

III.  It  was  resolved  to  add  a  Librarian  to  the  Officers  of  the 
Society,  and  the  necessary  alterations  of  the  laws  were  passed. 

IV.  The  Treasurer's  accounts  were  adopted,  and  Mr  Nixon 
and  Mr  Wardale  re-elected  auditors. 

V.  Dr  Verrall  read  some  notes  on  the  newly  discovered 
Paeans  of  Pindar  {Oxt/rhynchiis  Papyri,  Vol.  v.). 

p.  27 ;  Pa^ean  ii.,  w.  28  ff. 

fiaTpos.../tAaT€p*  c/tias  Itckov.  The  word  Itckov  should  not  be 
suspected  (edd.  cttiSov).    Abdera  had  *  become  a  parent'  to  Athens, 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  Univeniity  Reporter ^  4  February,  1908. 
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the  mother-state  of  its  own  mother-state  Teos  (see  schoL),  because 
the  new  state  of  Athens,  the  imperial  or  hegemonic  state,  which 
arose  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Persians  (vvpi 
ir\ay€UTav),  was  the  work,  in  one  sense  and  the  most  important, 
of  the  confederated  Ionian  cities,  and  among  them  therefore  of 
Abdera.  This  political  reconstruction  of  Athens  is  typified  by 
the  actual  rebuilding  and  refortification  of  the  city,  which  is  the 
subject  of  w.  37  ff.  [^  yap  ovk  airarais]  aXjca  Bl  T€l\o^  av^ptov 
[wj/urrov  urra-^raL  Note  airareus  in  the  schol.  *For  indeed  not 
deceit,  but  manly  valour,  makes  the  best  tvall.'  The  allusion  is 
to  the  trick  of  Themistocles,  by  which  the  refortification  of 
Athens  was  secured,  and  to  the  controversy  about  tvaUsy  as 
compared  with  other  defences,  which  arose  out  of  the  business; 
see  Plato  Laws  778  d.  Hence  in  v.  39  we  should  perhaps  read 
fidpvafiaL  fjLav  [dvriaTpo<f>a]  Sciois  or  the  like :  *  But  I  meet  an 
enemy  with  weapons  answering  to  hLs  own.'  This  suits  the  sense 
of  the  sequel,  as  given  in  the  schol.  (the  Jirst  of  the  alternative 
interpretations).  The  allusion  would  be  to  the  duplicity  of  the 
Spartans  in  the  matter  of  the  Athenian  fortifications. 

p.  47;  VI.  118. 

fjLvpijaiv  irepl  rifiav  (or  fivpiav . .  .rifidv,  see  schol.  cited  by  edd.). 
This  should  be  retained.  The  quarrel,  in  which  Neoptolemus  lost 
his  life,  arose,  says  Pindar,  *  about  infinite  payments,'  or  'an 
infinite  payment.'  The  phrase  is  wilfully  obscure.  Pindar, 
connected  with  Aegina,  but  writing  here  for  Delphians,  wished 
to  leave  room  both  for  the  Aeginetan  story,  that  the  quarrel  was 
about  the  exactions  (dues  or  perquisites)  of  the  Delphian  ministers, 
and  the  Delphian  story,  that  it  was  about  the  demand  of  Neo- 
ptolemus to  receive  *  payment '  from  Apollo  for  the  slaying  of 
Achilles.  But  the  expression  really  suggests  (rather)  the 
Delphian  version ;  hence  the  displeasure  of  the  Aeginetans,  and 
the  apologetic  explanation  of  Pindar  in  N^em.  vii  (see  editors' 
note). 

p.  41  ;  VI.  1  fF. 

The  title  of  this  paean,  For  the  Delphians,  to  Pytho,  indicates 
that  the  town  and  the  sanctuary  were  still  sharply  distinguished 
at  this  date  (circ.  470 — 461  B.C.).  The  opening,  if  the  speakers 
are  the  Delphians  (as  the  usage  of  the  paeans  seems  to  show), 
confirms  this :  they  request  permission  to  assist  Pytho,  which 
appears  to  be  short  of  men.  The  delicacy  of  the  situation 
illustrates  the  caution  of  Aeschylus  (Choephori  and  prologue  to 
the  Eumenides)  in  avoiding  both  the  name  of  Pytho  and  that  of 
Delphi. — On  the  other  hand,  the  picture  is  widely  different  from 
that  shown  in  Euripides  (Andromache  and  Ion).  The  ^Delphi'  of 
those  plays  can  hardly,  as  yet,  have  been  developed. 
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SECOND    MEETING'. 

At  a  GQneral  Meeting  held  in  the  President's  rooms  in 
Emmanuel  on  Thnrsday,  6  February,  1908,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the 
Pi-eaident  (Mr  Giles)  in  the  Chair  : 

I.  Mr  J.  T.  Sheppahd,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

IT.  Mr  8.  G.  Campbell  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Librarian. 

III.  Mr  Maqsl'sbOn  read  additional^  notes  on  vilmygum, 
HAvamAl,  133. 

The  strophe,  literally  translated,  ran ;  A  hoary  sage  |  deride 
thou  never,  |  'tis  often  good  that  old  men  utter;  |  oft  wise  worda 
issue  I  from  a  withered  skin,  |  euch  as  hangs  among  hides  |  and 
swings  among  pelts,  |  and  waves  among  wretdies.  This  was  the 
traditional  interpretation.  It  could  not  stand,  because  in  wretches 
the  allegorical  symmetry  was  broken.  VilniQguni  —  sons  of  woe, 
wretches,  was  a  conjectural  reading,  the  MS  reading  was  vilmygum 
=  calves'  stomachs,  which  are  cured  by  smoking  and  used  afterwards 
for  making  rennet.  These  calves'  stomachs  are  seen  all  over 
Iceland  hanging  up  in  the  kitchens.  But  that  'sons  of  woe'  have 
ever  been  so  hung  up  in  Icelandic  kitchens  no  one  ever  heard. 

Vil  in  vilmggum  was  obviously  connected  with  O.  Fr.  viel, 
calf,  veal,  which,  in  both  senses,  went  into  Anglo-Norm,  vel, 
from  which  again  descended  Mid.  Engl,  vel,  veel  in  both  senses. 
The  same  form,  spelt  however  veil,  appeared  in  the  dialects  of  the 
counties  of  Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Wilts  and  Dorset,  but 
in  the  sense  of  "The  stomach  of  a  calf  or  a  cow  used  In  making 
rennets"  (Dial.  Diet.  s.v.).  "Irish  veils  are  the  best;  they  are 
cured  {i.e.  smoked)  and  sent  to  England"  (J.  Morton),  Only  in 
the  five  counties  named  seems  this  word  to  occur.  That  the 
Icelandic  vil  is  a  foreign  immigrant  and  a  close  relative  of  vel, 
veel,  veil  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  must  have  come  to  Iceland  at  a 
very  early  date,  since  it  harboured  iu  Hdvamdl.  To  trace  its 
route  of  immigration  with  any  chance  of  certainty  is,  at  present, 
impossible. — Substituting  'rennets' for  'wretches' in  the  translation 
restores  to  the  witty  verse  the  allegorical  symmetry  with  which 
the  punning  poet  originally  furnished  it. 

IV,  Dr  Jackson  read  a  paper  on  Parmenides  fr.  i  28 — 32, 
iii,  vi  1,  2  (Diels,  and  Ritter  and  Pi-eller),  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract. 

(1)  I  have  argued  on  a  previous  occasion  that  these  lines 
should  be  read  consecutively;  see  Proceedings  1892,  p.  3.     The 

-,  18  February,  IWB. 
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words  trpwra  8*  dkrfieCrjv  Xcfco  may  provisionally  fill  the  lacuna 

•     •  •  • 
m  m. 

(2)  In  i  29  tradition  is  not  agreed  about  the  epithet  attached 
to  aXi/^cti/s :  SimpliciushascvKVKXco?;  Proclus  cv^e/ycos;  Plutarch, 
Clement,  Sextus,  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  have  cwci^cos.  Diels 
prefers  cvkvkXcos.  But,  (a)  iriaTis  and  ttci^oi  are  Parmenidean 
watchwords.  Parmenides'  philosophy  is  the  ttci^ovs  kcXcv^os  ;  his 
standards  are  iriimos  icr^vs  and  ttio-tis  dkrfOij^ ;  his  ontology  is  a 
TTioTos  Xoyos ;  the  philosophy  of  his  opponents  is  Trava'7r€tOTJ^ ;  and 
it  is  his  TrMTTts — that  is  to  say,  "intuitive  reason," — which  rouses 
the  indignation  of  Empedocles,  the  champion  of  "experience." 
Moreover,  (b)  oAi^^ca/s  cwrci^cos  in  29  is  exactly  echoed  by  irurrK 
dXrjOijs    in    30.      For    these    reasons    I   very   decidedly    prefer 

CVTTCl^COS. 

(3)  In  i  32  civai  has  been  repeatedly  questioned.  I  believe 
that  tiie  text  is  sound,  and  that  the  words  cTvot  and  ir€ptavTa  are 
to  be  taken  together :  "for,  as  for  men's  beliefs,  thou  shouldest 
be  properly  investigating  all  of  them  always." 

(4)  In  iii  I  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the 
conventional  rendering  of  $wov  8c  fioi  i(mv  mnroBtv  dp^wfiai :  "  it 
is  indifferent  to  me,  it  is  all  one  to  me,  where  I  begin."  Now,  it 
is  notorious  that  Heracleitus  asserted  the  claims  of  to  $w6v, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  "general,"  the  "principle,"  the  "law," — as 
against  the  particular  observations  of  individuals :  see  fr.  80  (62), 
114  (91).  It  seems  to  me  that  in  iii,  Parmenides  affirms — in 
defiance  of  Heracleitus — that  he  too  has  a  ^dv,  a  ''general 
principle,"  from  which  he  will  start  and  to  which  he  will  return. 
This  principle — iov  Ioti — he  enunciates  in  vi  1,  2. 

(5)  I  think  that,  in  vi,  the  sentence  €<m  yap  elvou,  /JLrjSlv  8* 
ovK  €<TTLv  should  bc  translated — "for,  that  there  is,  is  possible; 
but  it  is  not  possible  that  what  is  not  should  be."  That  is  to 
say,  I  think  that  cTvai  should  be  carried  on  from  eari  yap  cii/ai, 
and  understood  with  fir^Skv  8'  ovk  €<ttlv. 


THIRD   MEETINGS 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  the  President's  rooms  in 
Emmanuel  on  Thursday,  20  February  1908,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the 
President  (Mr  Giles)  in  the  Chair: 

I.  Professor  Kidgeway  read  a  note  on  Sophocles,  Track,  520: 
r)v  8'  d/UK^nrXcKTOt  KXt/xaKCS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  wrestling  trick  called 
KXifia^  (Hesych.  s.v.  KXt/^aKcs;  Pollux,  3,  155).  No  ancient  writer 
however  explains  its  nature.     The  scholiast  ad  loc,  plainly  does 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reportery  3  March,  1908. 
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not  know  anything  about  it.  Ovid,  Met.  9,  50 — 4  (cited  by 
Hermann)  gives  the  clue.  There  Heracles  shakes  off  the 
embrace  of  Achelous  (represented  as  a  homed  man),  and  then 
with  a  vigorous  push  of  his  hand,  Pi*otinus  auertil^  tergoque 
onerosus  inhaesit.  KXifuiKi^civ  (as  Jebb  points  out)  was  a  familiar 
term  in  Greek  wrestling,  cp.  Plato,  Oom.  Fre8,/r,  2.  The  group 
of  "The  Wrestlers"  (La  Lotta)  in  the  Tribuna  at  Florence  gives 
the  true  explanation  not  only  of  the  term  KXi/xaKcs,  but  also  of 
d/A^iTrAcKToi  hitherto  unexplained.  One  wrestler  has  just  succeeded 
in  turning  aside  his  opponent  (protinus  auertit)  with  a  vigorous 
thrust  of  his  right  hand,  and  is  now  in  the  act  of  mounting  on 
his  adversary's  back  (tergoque  onerosus  inhaesit)  in  order  to  lay 
him  prostrate.  As  a  part  of  the  trick  the  left  leg  of  the  victor 
is  interlocked  with  the  left  leg  of  his  rival,  the  foot  of  the  latter 
in  turn  pressing  down  that  of  his  competitor.  We  have  now 
the  full  explanation  of  the  epithet  a/x^t'TrA.cKroi,  as  well  as  of 
#cXifiaK€s.  (There  is  a  cast  of  "The  Wrestlers"  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Museum.)^ 

II.     Professor  Ridgbway  read  a  note  on  Cimhri  and  Cymry, 

Since  Zeuss  it  has  been  a  fundamental  article  of  faith  with 
Celtic  scholars  that  Oymry,  the  name  by  which  the  Welsh 
designate  themselves,  cannot  have  come  from  Ctmbri,  as  Welsh 
y  comes  invariably  not  from  an  original  i,  but  from  an  original 
u.  It  is  held  that  Cymro  =  Welshman  (pi.  Oymry)  stands  for  an 
earlier  Cumbrox  or  Gombrox  parallel  to  Gaulish  AUohrox  (pi. 
Allo-brog-es),  a  name  applied  by  Gauls  to  certain  Ligurians.  As 
Allobrox  =  an  alien  (Welsh  allfro  =  foreigner),  so  Combrox  is 
supposed  to  have  meant  "one  belonging  to  one's  own  country,  a 
compatriot"  (Rhys,  Hist,  of  Welsh  People^  p.  26).  It  is  agreed 
that  the  name  Cymry  appears  in  Curnberlcmd,  and  was  therefore 
used  by  the  BryUions  of  Strathclyde,  and  is  thus  as  early  at  least 
as  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  a.d. 

The  whole  theory  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  i  in  Lat. 
Cimbri,  Gk  Ki/AjSpot,  is  the  original  vowel  sound  used  by  the 
Cimbri  themselves  or  their  northern  neighbours.  If  this  should 
not  be  the  case,  the  theory  at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  But  the 
Romans  represented  a,  e  (both  long  and  short),  o  and  u  in  foreign 
names  and  loan  words  by  i :  Masinissa  =  Maa-avda-airfs,  Mao-cra- 
vda-crrfs ;  Massilia  =  MaacraXta ;  Britanni  =  Bpcrawoi ;  Gatamitus 
=  TawfjLijdnrf^ ;  angina  =  dyxovrj ;  Victimulae  =  'lKTovftovA,oi.  With 
the  last  may  be  compared  the  regular  change  in  Latin  itself  of 
unaccented  u  to  i,  e.g.  optt^mus  to  optimus. 

The  Greeks  had  the  same  tendency ;  thus  ?7nros  (a  borrowed 
form)  shows  an  i  instead  of  e  found  in  Gaul.  Epona,  Welsh  eb, 

^  The  snbstanoe  of  this  note  as  well  as  a  photographio  representation  of 
**  The  Wrestlers"  is  now  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  new  edition  of  Jebb's 
Trachiniae,  Cambridge,  1908. 
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proceeding  to  Luceria  and  had  returned  to  Forniiae  before  he  ever 
saw  this  despatch.  But  he  wished  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had 
returned  at  once  from  Gales,  and  to  convey  the  impression  that 
he  had  gone  as  far  as  he  safely  could  and  had  remained  there  as 
long  as  possible,  in  hope  of  making  his  way  to  Luceria  to  join  his 
leader  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  done  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  and  his  letters  to  Atticus  prove  it. 

III.  Mrs  Wbdd  read  a  note  on  Tacitus  AnncUs  iv  33  in 
which  she  suggested  that  the  words  sUtis  gerUiuniy  varietates 
proeliorum,  clari  dtLcuin  eodtvs  are  an  indirect  reference  on  the 
part  of  Tacitus  to  his  own  earlier  historical  writings:  in  situs 
gentium  to  the  Germania,  in  va/rietates  proeliorum  to  the  Histoiies, 
in  clari  ducum  exitus  to  the  Agricola,  the  scope  of  the  Germania 
being  mainly  geographical  and  ethnological,  that  of  the  Histories 
—judging  from  the  proportion  of  space  given  to  the  years  69-70 
— largely  military:  while,  if  clari  ducum  exitus  may  be  considered 
an  allusion  to  the  Agricola,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  Tacitus 
was  conscious  of  having  done  a  specially  fine  bit  of  work  in  the 
concluding  chapters. 

Mrs  Wedd  also  read  a  note  on  Theocritus  i  136  pointing  out 
the  difficulties  of  the  line  as  it  stands.  Even  granting  that 
yrjpv€<rOat,  may  be  strained  to  mean  cpi^civ,  the  meaning  is  not 
satisfactory  as  the  context  demands  some  definite  inversion  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  She  therefore  proposed  to  read  icj(  opOptav  for 
KYj^  opitav,  i.e.  let  the  night-birds  sing  by  day.  The  plural  she 
would  take  as  =  habitually :  cf.  Eur.  EL  909 ;  Aesch.  Cho,  288  ; 
Hom.  Od,  xii  286 ;  Theognis  460.  For  cock-crow  as  the  time  for 
the  day-birds'  shift  to  begin  cf.  Hesiod,  W,  and  D,  568  opOptr/orf 
X€X.iSiov.  The  scholiasts  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  o-Kcoi/r  hoots 
by  night  which  might  suggest  that  the  reading  implied  some 
departure  from  its  normal  habit  here.  Vergil's  certent  et  cygnis 
ululas  may  be  based  on  Theocr.  v  136:  besides,  one  cannot  place 
much  reliance  on  his  versions  of  Theocritus. 

IV.  Etymological  notes  by  Dr  Fennell  were  read,  in  which 
he  cited,  as  an  example  of  the  careless  semasiology  in  vogue, 
Brugmann's  connection  of  Eng.  *  mould*'  (=  top  of  head),  Skr. 
murdhdn  (=  highest  point,  head),  with  phaBp6%  (=  tall) ;  though 
mUrdh- =  pjaXB-  akin  to  Eng.  *mild,'  while  pXiaOpos  is  akin  to 
Pp€v$v€a'Oai,  ?  to  Lat.  grandis,  verbenae,  verbascum,  jSXaoros, 
p\o<rvp6^.  A  very  early  name  for  the  nose  or  some  odorous 
object,  SEN,  sax,  or  son,  produced  Lat.  sanies,  sentina,  ov^Sosy 
?  Lat.  sevr-tus,  then  (fig.,  *  defilement,'  *  defiled ')  Lat.  sans,  Eng. 
*sin,'  Ger.  Siinde,  avOevrrjSy  also  passing  from  *  smell'  to  'per- 
ceive,' Lat.  sen-tio,  Ger.  Sinn,  Lat.  santicus  (=  real,  not  feigned), 
Eng.  *  sooth,'  Goth,  sunja,  Skt  saiya  (from  sBntya),  d-Opita,  also 
Lat  sen-ex,  &c.  The  meaning  of  a-rffmCvia  in  the  Iliad  shews  that 
*  word  of  command'  was  as  early  as  any  meaning  of  (rrjfm  <  8V9nfAa, 
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cf.  P'^fJMy  injfm,  akin  to  Lat.  aomis.  Lat  signtian  (first  =  *  foot- 
print ')  is  akin  to  txyos.  A  very  early  men,  mxn,  or  mon  (=  hand 
sb,)  produced  Lat.  mcmtis,  Anglo-Saxon  mund  (=hand,  protec- 
tion), Lat.  mantica,  then — ^through  the  meaning  'hold' — ^names 
for  *neck'  (=the  held)  and  *man'  (=  holder),  then,  fig.,  'mind,' 
Lat.  mens  (=  *  holder '),  maneo  (=  hold  oneself),  fieuto,  and  words 
meaning  *  measure.'  The  Skt  -pa^-,  kovt-,  Lat.  -gint-  of  numerals 
were  akin  to  Eng.  '  hand ' ;  and  penq  or  p9nq  (with  variants  peg, 
p9qy  poq,  pent,  pent,  pont,  whence  pet,  pot),  another  name  of 
*hand,'  produced  Indo-Germanic  words  for  *five,'  *hold,'  *  strike,' 
*  spread,'  *  fly,'  *  wing,'  *  feather,'  *  fowl,'  *  fin,*  *  way.'  The  analogy 
of  ^aLvin  suggests  that  aiw/xai  (for  *dmyvfjLai,  cf.  Katw/tAcu  for 
-yvfjLai,)  is  akin  to  dfid($>y  Lat.  emo. 


MICHAELMAS  TERM,  1908. 

FIRST   MEETINGS 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  Prof.  Bevan's  rooms  in  Trinity 
on  Thursday,  22  Oct.  1908,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  (Mr  Giles) 
in  the  Chair : 

I  Mr  A.  S.  F.  Gow  of  Trinity  College  and  Mr  D.  S.  Robert- 
son of  Trinity  College  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

II.  Dr  PosTGATE  read  a  paper  on  the  lection  of  a  Paris  MS  of 
Juvenal  recently  collated  by  Mr  C.  E.  Stuart  at  i.  115  *  ut  colitur 
Pax  firma  Fides '  (for  *  Pax  atque  Fides '  of  the  other  Mss).  He 
put  forward  the  view  that  firma  was  no  interpolation  but  a 
corruption  of  Fama  which  was  a  deified  personification  like  Pax 
and  Fides  and  which  there  was  some  reason  to  believe  (cf. 
Plutarch  de  Fort.  Roni.  5  etc.)  was  identified  in  popular  opinion 
with  Aius  Locutius  (Loquentius).  The  vulgate  atque  was  highly 
suspicious  ^ 

III.  Mr  Harrison  read  a  paper  on  "Thucydides'  mode  of 
presenting  his  speeches,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary. 

The  passages  of  Th.  in  which  modern  use  requires  inverted 
commas  are  of  two  kinds  : 

1.  Exact  citations  (or  what  profess  to  be  such)  of  letters, 
verses  of  poetry,  and  treaties.  Here,  Th.'s  practice  is  to  introduce 
the  citation  with  some  part  of  oSc  and  dismiss  it  with  some  part 

*  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  30  October,  1908. 
2  Published  in  extenso  in  the  Classical  Quarterly  in  (1909),  pp.  66 — 68. 
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of  ouTOs  :  Toia&e  and  ToiaiJTa  are  not  used,  and  TOa-avra  only  once 
(i  129.  1).  The  letter  of  Nikiua,  however,  does  not  belong  to  this 
claea  (see  below), 

2.  Speeches  (varying  in  length  from  three  words  to  two 
hundi'ed  linen)  reported  in  oratio  recta.  Here,  Th.'a  practice  is 
to  introduce  the  report  by  roiaSc  and  diBinisa  it  by  routSra  or  (less 
commonly)  Too-avra'.  The  use  of  other  pi'onouns,  or  of  none,  is 
rare.  Thus  before  a  speecli  roiaht  occurs  i2  times,  roo-mn-ous  S^ 
Affyow  once  (iv  68),  Toiro'.^(  once  (ii  12.  3),  Ta8(  thrice  (i  139.  3, 
iii  29.  2,  V  112.  1),  uSi  twice  (i  85.  3,  ii  74.  2);  afier  a  speech 
Toiavra  30  times,  Too-aOra  16,  roiaSe  once  (vii  78.  1)'. 

The  significance  of  these  facta  has  occasionally  been  seen^. 
Unlike  Herodotus  or  Xenophon,  Th.  is  scrnpulous,  in  the  setting 
of  his  speeches,  to  use  words  which  suggest  that  the  speeches  are 
not  verlitim  reports.  By  the  regular  use  of  TouiSe  and  roiaura  (or 
Tocravro)  he  gives  us  from  time  to  time  a  neat  and  unobtrusive 
reminder  of  his  general  remarks  (i  22)  on  his  treatment  of  oaa 

In  view  of  the  frequency  with  which  he  uaes  these  words,  the 
exceptions  deserve  attention. 

(«)  The  first  speech  of  Hermocrates  is  introduced  by  toiotjtovs 
Sij  Xoyous  «Iir<v  (iv  68).  This  is  instructive  as  the  only  case  in 
which  the  hint  usually  conveyed  by  roia'Sc  is  given  in  a  more  un- 
mistakable form*. 

(6)  With  very  short  speeches,  ranging  in  length  from  3 
words  to  5^  linoa  (Hude),  other  means  are  used': — ari  in  i  51.  2 
(3  words),  V  10.  6  (i  lines),  viii  53.  3  ^^^  lines);  to^ovSi  on  in 
ii  13.  3  (8  wOl'da)  ;  aXXo  fiiv  ovStv  luc  TTpoTtpov,  aina  Se  ratt  3ti  in 
i  139.  3  (13  words);  iX^^tv  alone  in  i  87.  2  (3  lines);  in  iii  113, 
in  an  interchange  of  short  and  vivid  sentences  (the  only  conver- 
sation in  Th.  besides  the  Melian  Dialogue),  no  pronouns  are  used, 
and  the  last  two  remarks  are  given  without  any  indication  of  the 
speaker.  In  all  these  cases  the  remarks  wei'e  striking,  and  such 
that  their  substance  and  wording  would  easily  fix  themselves  on 
men's  memories  ;  they  did  not  call  for  the  kind  of  reconstruction 
which  Th.  describes  in  i  22.  1.     Here,  then,  he  seems  to  have 

'  II  we  may  trust  the  MSS,  Th.  nmkeB  no  oonaiatent  distinction  between 
Tuaura  and  Tiw-aiini;  bat  roiraiiTa  o«car8  more  often  after  abort  speeches  than 
after  long,  and  Bugfjests  the  meanini;  "oahj  thus  moob," 

^  Hude's  text  (Teabner,  1BQ8— 1901)  ia  followed.  The  only  importunt 
rarianta  affecting  these  figures  are  in  vi  8.  i,  vi  93,  1,  vii  65.  1, 

'  See  W.  Viaehar,  "Ueber  das  Historisohe  in  den  Redea  ties  Th." 
{KUine  Schriften,  i,  pp.  415  3.).  and  B.  C.  Jebb.  "The  Speeches  of  Th." 
{Enayi  atid  Addreties,  pp.  359  ff.  =  pp.  244  S.  of  Hellenica  edited  by 
E.  Abbott).     Tiscber's  article  was  unknown  to  me  when  1  wrote  my  paper. 

*  See  Jehh,  p.  873;  "J^  appeata  to  mean  'as  we  may  presome';  i.e.  he 
rooke  '  to  this  general  etfeot'— the  phcaae  intimating  aomewhat  mora  plainly 
than  the  oaual  roidJIr  that  Th.  had  only  a  very  general  action  of  the  iiftiraira 

'  Bat  tbe  two  apeeobes  ia  i  GS,  each  leaa  than  six  linea,  and  a  few  otber 
not  maoh  longer  speeahes.  have  roittBt  and  Toioin-o  or  roaain-a. 
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felt  himself  justified  in  omitting  the  reminder  given  elsewhei'e  by 
roia&€, 

(c)  The  Melian  Dialogue  (v  85 — 113)  opens  with  the  usual 
roiaSc,  but  the  second  speech  has  no  such  word  prefixed,  and  after 
that  the  speeches  succeed  one  another  without  break  (even  the 
letters  A®,  and  MHA.,  it  seems,  were  not  prefixed  by  TIl),  until, 
in  112  and  113,  the  last  speech  of  the  Melians  is  introduced  by  roSc 
and  dismissed  by  roo-avra,  and  the  last  speech  of  the  Athenians  is 
introduced  by  a  sentence  which  has  no  pronoun.  If  any  such 
dialogue  actually  took  place,  its  details  can  scarcely  have  fixed 
themselves  in  men's  memories,  and  its  present  form  must  be  the 
work  of  the  historian.  But  the  constant  repetition  of  the  hint 
conveyed  by  rouiSc  would  here  have  been  tedious  in  the  long  run, 
and  Th.  seems  to  have  satisfied  his  conscience  with  a  single  rotate 
at  the  outset. 

(d)  One  longish  speech  (vii  77)  has  no  pronoun  before  it,  but 
it  is  curious  that  here,  and  here  only,  roiaSc  occurs  after  the  speech, 
and  referring  back  to  it,  contrary  to  Attic  usage.  It  looks  as  if 
Th.  were  unconsciously  making  amends  for  the  lack  of  the  intro- 
ductory Toia3c. 

(e)  Two  short  speeches,  by  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas  (i  86:  17 
lines)  and  Archidamos  (ii  74.  3 :  8  lines)  are  introduced  by  <S8€, 
which  is  intermediate  between  the  vagueness  of  roiaSe  and  the 
precision  of  raSc^.     For  the  latter  speech  see  (g)  below. 

(/)  One  speech,  by  a  man  of  Elis  named  Teutiaplos,  is  intix>- 
duced  by  toi8c  (iii  30:  13  lines).  It  difiers  in  character  from  those 
of  (6),  so  here  is  a  clear  exception  to  the  practice  of  Th. 

(g)  Lastly,  three  speeches  of  Archidamos  in  ii  71 — 74  are 
exceptionally  treated.  In  those  chapters,  (1)  Plataeau  envoys 
protest  against  the  invasion  of  their  land,  and  (2)  Arch,  replies. 
The  envoys  return  to  their  city  and  bring  back  (3)  a  message  to 
the  king,  who  (4)  again  replies.  Plataean  envoys  then  go  to 
Athens  and  bring  back  (5)  a  message  to  Plataea,  which  leads  to 
(6)  a  third  communication  with  Arch.,  who  (7)  replies  a  third 
time.  Of  these  seven  speeches,  (3)  and  (6)  are  reported  in  oratio 
obliqua,  and  the  other  five  in  07\  recta.  Of  these  five,  (1)  and  (5) 
are  introduced  by  the  regular  rotaSe,  and  dismissed  by  rocravra  or 
Totaura;  but  of  the  three  speeches  of  Arch.,  though  (2)  and  (7)  are 
dismissed  by  Tocraura,  (2)  and  (4)  have  no  introductory  pronoun, 
and  (7)  is  introduced,  not  by  ToidSe,  but  by  ciSSc.  There  seems, 
then,  to  be  a  clear  difference  between  the  presentation  of  his 
speeches  and  the  rest. 

The  cumulative  evidence  of  Thucydides'  practice  in  this 
respect  seems  to  me  strong  enough  to  warrant  the  inference  that 
the  exceptions  under  (e),  (f)^  and  (^),  are  not  due  to  oversight 
but  to  intention.  I  conjecture  that  by  some  means  or  other 
Thucydides  had  oV)tained  reports  of  these  speeches  exact  enough 

1  Of.  Jebb,  p.  373. 
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to  justify  him  in  omitting  the  reminder  roiaSc.  They  are  all  short 
speeches,  though  not  of  the  same  kind  as  (b);  and  it  is  perhaps  no 
accident  that  they  are  all  spoken  by  Peloponnesians.  Compare 
V  26.  5:  Ktti  (we^rj  fioi  ^ruyctv  rrjv  ifxavrov.,,,  koI  y€i/ofi€V(^  irap* 
dfjxfxyripoi^  rots  vpayfiacriy  koX  ov\  ijcrcov  tol^  IIcXoirovi/Tycriwv  8ta  n^v 
<l>vyTJVy  Ka$*  7J{TV\iav  ri  avriav  /x-oAAov  aiaOicrdai, 

Possibly  Sthenelaidas  aud  Teutiaplos  may  themselvej  have 
given  him  accounts  of  their  speeches ;  possibly  friendship  between 
the  historian  and  Teutiaplos  may  explain  the  inclusion  of  his 
speech,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  explained  by  the  importance  of  its 
occasion,  its  substance,  or  its  speaker.  Archidamos,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  have  died  before  Thucydides  became  an  exile. 

Finally,  the  use  of  roiaSc  and  roa-avra  before  and  after  the 
letter  of  Nikias  (vii  11 — 15)  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  letters 
which  Thucydides  has  preserved,  and  helps  to  show,  what  is  other- 
wise fairly  cei-tain,  that  its  form  is  due  to  Thucydides.  By  rouiSc 
and  Toa-avra  he  seems  to  bring  this  letter  within  the  scope  of  what 
he  says  about  speeches  in  i  22. 

IV.  Mr  Harrison  also  read  a  paper  on  the  first  23  chapters 
of  Thucydides.  He  argued  that  many  of  their  difficulties  could 
be  best  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  when  Thucydides  died  he 
had  not  yet  put  this  preface  into  shape,  and  that  his  manuscript 
contained  numerous  additions  which  were  not  yet  suited,  in  form 
or  position,  to  be  integral  parts  of  the  text. 


SECOND  MEETINGS 


At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  Prof.  Bevan's  rooms  in  Trinity 
on  Thursday,  5  Nov.  1908,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  (Mr  Giles) 
in  the  Chair : 

I.  Miss  L.  E.  Matthaei,  Fellow  of  Newnham  College,  and 
Mr  C.  E.  Stuart,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  were  elected  members 
of  the  Society. 

II.  Dr  Verrall  read  a  paper  on  The  part  of  Ph/rynichua  in 
the  Feraae  of  Aeschylus: 

Aeschylus'  Persae  (b.c.  472)  was  *  composed  on  the  model  of 
the  Phoenissae  of  Phrynichus'  (b.c.  476  ?),  and  exhibited  close 
imitations  or  paraphrases  of  the  model  (Argument  to  Perscte). — 
The  play  contains  passages  which,  in  the  main  at  least,  are  not 
Aeschylean  in  metre  or  style.  These  same  passages  disagree  with 
the  plot,  by  representing  that,  after  Salamis,  the  whole  Persian 
force,  as  well  as  Xerxes,  returned  in  rout  to  Asia;  whereas,  in 
history  and  in  the  play,  Xerxes  returns  after  Salamis  but  before 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter ^  17  November,  1908. 
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Plataea,  fought  a  year  later  by  an  army  left  behind. — We  infer 
that  these  passages  are  taken  substantially  from  Phrynichus,  and 
were  retained  as  an  acknowledgment  of  obligation.  His  plot 
presumably  agreed  with  them.  This  will  account  (by  confusion 
between  the  two  plays)  for  the  strange  statement  of  the  Argument 
that  such  is  the  plot  of  the  Fersae, 

Tl^e  passages  are  Pers.  465-471  (Dindorf)  Bcp^79...?rapa,  and 
t6.  480-514  vao>v...^cos.     Peculiar  traits  are 

1.  Metrical  (cf.  Paley).  (i)  6  verses  in  42  without  normal 
word-division,  465,  469,  489,  501,  503,  509;  (ii)  4  without  any 
trcice  of  such  word-division,  465,  469,  503,  509;  (iii)  3  without 
word-division  in  any  foot,  465,  469,  509;  (iv)  punctiuiUioni 
Aeschylus  punctuates  regularly  at  verse-end  or  normal  word- 
division,  occasionally  after  first  foot  or  in  second,  seldom  elsewhere ; 
but  here  we  have  two  strong  stops  after  fourth  foot  (470,  497), 
several  minor  varieties,  and  actually  a  stop  after  the  penultimate 
syllable  of  the  verse,  486 ;  (v)  frequent  and  unusual  *  resolutions,' 
491,  492,  501  etc.     The  whole  movement  is  non- Aeschylean. 

2.  Of  style,  Aeschylus  abounds  in  picturesque  imagery  (see 
description  of  battle  of  Salamis,  iropovs  aXippoOovs — <^cyyos  icarc- 
ffiOiro — XevKo?rci)A,o9  t^fj^ipa — aaXiriy^  cTrc^Xeycv,  etc.  etc.),  and  in 
metaphors  (as  tc/xcvos  aWepos — pevfia  aTparov — KaKtav  irtXayoSy  etc 
etc.).  The  other  author  is  bare,  plain,  literal,  without  decoration 
of  any  kind,  and  almost  (465  ?,  487  ?)  without  metaphors. 

3.  0/  language.  Slight  but  noticeable :  (i)  the  bold 
originalities  of  Aeschylus  are  absent,  such  as  SulirKoo^  (382), 
Toa-ovrdpiOfios  (432);  but  (ii)  on  the  other  hand,  words  of  a  lyrical 
or  epical  type  are  uncommonly  frequent,  as  a<^ap,  ayx^  a-v&qv, 
fxoyis,  pUBpov  (instead  of  piiOpov). 

The  inconsistency  of  these  passages  with  the  plot  is  indicated 
by  Aeschylus  himself:  see  vv.  795  fF.,  where  the  Chorus  are 
surprised  to  learn  from  Darius  that  not  the  whole  Persian  force  is 
on  the  way  home.  He  turns  here  with  caution  the  difficulty 
created  by  the  narrative  of  the  flight  as  adopted  from  the  Phoe- 
nissae.  That  play,  as  the  title  marks,  was  concerned  with  the 
naval  disaster.  The  sequel  was  apparently  summed  briefly  and 
vaguely,  as  these  passages  show. 

In  V,  480  (vawv  8c  Tayoi...sic  MS.)  a  copula,  not  proper  in  the 
setting  of  Aeschylus,  has  been  retained  from  the  original.  So 
also  perhaps  in  334  ttoVov  8c  ttXtjOo^.  The  emphasis  on  the  number 
of  Persian  ships  appears  to  mark  a  correction  of  some  one  (koL  yap 
olSa  341),  probably  of  Phrynichus. 

Elsewhere,  as  in  vv.  251,  352,  there  are  metrical  traces  of 
borrowing  from  the  same  source.  Note,  in  connexion  with  251, 
that  255  supposes,  like  the  story  of  the  flight,  the  rout  of  *  the 
whole'  Persian  force.  Yet  ttXovtov  \ip.r]v  in  250  and  IIcpcwv 
avBo^  in  252  are  touches  distinctively  Aeschylean,  precisely  such 
as  do  not  occur  in  the  story  of  the  Persian  retreat.     Here,  and 
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here  only,  we  seem  to  have  large  pieces  adopted  by  Aeschylus, 
almost,  if  not  absolutely,  without  alteration. 

This  free  treatment  of  a  preceding  work  was  probably  due  to 
the  difficulty  (in  such  a  subject)  of  taking  an  altogether  new  line. 
But  it  may  have  been  (as  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  drama) 
more  frequent  in  early  Greek  tragedy  than  in  the  times  which  are 
better  known. 


THIRD   MEETINGS 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Prof.  Be  van's  rooms  in 
Trinity  on  Thursday,  19  Nov.  1908,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President 
(Mr  Giles)  in  the  chair. 

Mr  Giles  read  notes  upon  (1)  the  exposure  of  children  in 
early  Greece  and  (2)  Triptolemus  and  primitive  agriculture.  Of 
these  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

(1)  Besides  reasons  of  shame,  superstition  or  state  policy  (as 
at  Sparta)  various  economic  causes  bring  about  the  exposure  of 
children,  and  influence  in  an  important  degree  the  exposure  in 
some  cases  of  male  children,  in  others  of  female  children.  In  late 
Greece  and  in  Rome,  where  dowries  had  to  be  given  with 
daughters,  the  desire  to  preserve  the  patrimonium  intact  led  to 
the  exposure  of  a  large  number  of  girls.  After  the  second  Punic 
War  so  prevalent  was  this  practice  in  Rome  that  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  give  girls  a  praenomen.  If  two  girls  occur 
in  a  family  they  are  known  simply  as  maior  and  minor  as  in  the 
case  of  Marcus  Antonius'  daughters.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
(ii  15)  tells  us  that  by  a  law  of  Romulus  a  Roman  father  was 
bound  to  bring  up  his  sons  but  only  his  first-born  daughter.  In 
the  Greek  new  comedy  the  heroine  is  frequently  a  girl  who  has 
been  exposed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  early  Greece  the  cases  of 
exposure  of  female  children  are  very  few.  In  the  prehistoric  age 
many  male  children  are  exposed,  mostly  for  superstitious  reasons 
like  Oedipus,  but  the  Arcadian  Atalanta  is  the  only  conspicuous 
instance  of  a  girl  being  exposed,  the  reason  assigned  being  that 
her  father  was  disappointed  that  she  was  not  a  boy.  As  in  the 
Homeric  age  maidens  were  dX^ccrtjSoiai  and  were  purchased  from 
their  fathers,  they  were  a  valuable  possession.  In  Sarawak  at  the 
present  day,  a  father  is  considered  fortunate  who  has  many 
daughters,  because  when  they  marry,  their  husbands  come  and 
work  upon  the  father^s  land.  It  seems  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  change  in  the  practice  of  exposure  of  girls  in  Greece  was 
conditioned  by  the  different  marriage  customs  of  the  prehistoric 
and  the  historic  age. 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  15  December,  1908. 
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(2)  Owing  to  tlie  thin  and  rocky  soil  Attica  was  a  district 
not  well  suited  for  agriculture.  Even  as  late  as  Peisistratus' 
time,  in  its  uplands  implements  were  of  the  most  primitive  kind. 
This  is  shown  by  the  story  in  'A^.  wok,  16.  6  of  the  peasant  whom 
Peisistratus  found  working  warraX^  (with  a  dibble,  presumably, 
though  the  dictionaries  refcise  to  reoogmse  vdrraXoq  as  an  agricul- 
tural implement).  Of  the  areas  more  suited  for  agriculture  the 
plain  round  EUeusis  was  the  beet.  Wilamowitz  (in  Aus  Kydathev) 
has  shown  that  Eleusis  remained  for  long  outside  the  <rvyoiKurfi6^ 
of  Attica.  He  refuses  however  to  admit  that  its  population  were 
Thraeians  or  came  from  a  distance,  but  argues  that  they  were  only 
a  hill  people  who  came  down  from  Oithaeron  and  Phocis.  Why 
a  hill  people  should  be  able  to  instruct  their  lowland  neighbours 
in  agriculture  he  does  not  explain,  and  an  historical  parallel  would 
not  be  easy  to  find.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  name  Tripto- 
lemus,  he  was  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  advance  of 
agriculture  which  was  marked  by  rpls  voXcu^.  Elaborate  farming 
of  this  kind  was  feasible  only  on  large  areas  of  good  soil  and  was 
not  likely  to  be  invented  by  the  poor  hill  folk  poking  among  the 
stones  with  the  vdrraXos.  There  is  therefore  a  prima  /acie  case 
for  Itelieving  that  the  inhabitants  of  Eleusis  who  made  these 
advances  in  tillage  came  from  the  level  plains  farther  north  which 
woi^e  and  still  are  fertile  com  lands.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
the  legends  of  early  migrations  deserve  fresh  consideration  in  the 
light  of  advancing  geographical  and  topographical  knowledge. 
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1  The  design  of  the  Society  ia  to  promote  and  to  publish 
critical  reHearchea  into  the  langiiagea  and  literatures  of  the  Tndo- 
Earopean  group  of  nations,  and  to  promote  philological  studies  in 
genera]. 

2  Any  student  of  philology  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

3  The  unnual  subscnption  of  each  member  of  the  Society  is 
one  guinea,  due  on  tho  first  of  January  in  each  year,  A  membei- 
elected  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  shall,  however,  on  signifying  his 
wish  to  the  Treasurer,  be  permitted  to  pay  no  subscription  for  tho 
current  year,  but  in  that  case,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  of  the  Society's  publicationa  for  that  year. 

4  Any  member  may  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  ten  guineas,  or  after  fifteen  years'  subBcri|<tiona 
have  been  paid  by  one  payment  of  five  guineas ;  the  right  to  com- 
pound for  all  future  payments  for  five  guineas  after  ten  years' 
Bubacriptions  have  been  paid  being  i-eserved  in  the  case  of 
members  who  have  joined  the  Society  before  Feb.  12,  1891. 

5  Eveiy  member  whose  aubacription  for  any  year  ia  paid,  is 
satitled  to  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  that 
year. 

6  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society  may  be  proposed  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  at  any 
of  its  ordinary  meetings,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  may  he 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  next  meeting. 

7  No  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected,  unless  ho  have  in 
his  favour  ill  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 
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8  Distinguished  philological  scholars  who  are  resident  abroad 
may  be  elected  honorary  or  corresponding  members  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  members.  They  shall  pay  no  subscription,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Transactions  and  other  documents 
published  or  printed  by  the  Society  and  to  be  present  at  and  to 
communicate  papers  to  the  meetings. 

9  The  general  direction  of  the  Society  shall  be  committed  to 
a  Council,  consisting  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  two  secretaries,  a  librarian  and  not  more  than  twelve 
nor  less  than  seven  other  members.  Each  member  of  the  Council 
shall  have  notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  at  which  not  less 
than  five  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Except  for  grave  cause  such 
meetings  shall  be  held  within  the  limits  of  University  Full  Term 
only,  and  shall  be  summoned  by  the  president  in  consultation 
with  the  secretary. 

10  All  questions  involving  exti-aordinary  expenditure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its  genei'al  meetings. 

11  The  president,  treasurer,  secretaries  and  librarian,  and 
at  least  three  ordinary  members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Lent 
Term,  the  three  senior  members  of  the  Council  retiring  annually, 
and  the  president  being  capable  of  being  elected  two  years  in 
succession  and  no  more. 

12  Of  the  three  vice-presidents,  one  shall  retire  annually  by 
rotation,  and  be  incapable  of  re-election  for  the  two  years  next 
following. 

1 3  No  member  whose  subscription  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  read  papers  at  any  meeting. 

14  The  names  of  any  members  whose  subscription  is  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear,  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Society,  and  such  removal  may  be  announced  at  the 
next  general  meeting  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

15  The  president  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  pro  tem., 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
equality  of  numbers  in  any  division. 

16  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
two  auditors,  to  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  Lent  Term. 

17  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  at  least  once 
in  each  term ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

18  Members  may  introduce  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
strangers  not  being  resident  members  of  the  University,  who  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  read  communications  to  th(» 
Society. 
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19  No  communication  shall  be  read  to  or  published  by  the 
Society  without  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  author's  name. 

20  Any  proposed  change  in  these  laws  shall  first  be  subifiitted 
to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  to  the  Society  at  one 
of  its  general  meetings. 

21  No  law  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  and  no  fresh  law  enacted 
without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 


By  resolutions  of  the  Society  it  is  directed  that  Ordinary  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  shall  begin  at  4.15  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms  and  at  4.45  in  the  Easter  Term,  and  shall  close  at  5.45  p.m. 
at  the  latest  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  and  at  6.15  p.m. 
in  the  Easter  Term,  unless  on  the  motion  of  a  member  to  be  put 
from  the  Chair  it  shall  be  resolved  on  any  occf^ion  to  extend  the 
meeting  to  a  later  hour. 


*l— % 
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Guildford. 

1874.  *Verrall,  A.  W.,  Litt.D.  (Trinity):  5,  Selwyn  Gardens, 
Cambridge. 

1880.  ♦Vince,    C.   A.,    M.A.    (Christ's):     385,    Gillott    Road, 

Birmingham. 

1898.  ♦Vince,  J.  H.,  M.A.,  Bradfield  College,  Berks. 
1889.  ♦Wardale,  J.  R.,  M.A.,  Clare. 

1906.     Wedd,  Mrs  N.,  Newnham. 

1879.  ♦Welldon,  Most  Rev.  J.  E.  C,  D.D.  (King's),  Athenaeum 

Club,  London,  S.W. 
1901.     Westlake,  J.  S.,  B.A.  (Trinity):  11,  Hamilton  Terrace, 

St  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 

1899.  Whibley,  L.,  M.A.,  Pembroke. 

1885.     Whitelaw,  R.,  M.A. :  The  School,  Rugby. 
1898.     Witton,  W.  F.,  M.A.  (Caius):  St  Olave's  Grammar  School, 
Southin^ark,  London,  S.E. 
♦Wordsworth,   Rev.    Canon    C,    M.A.    (Peterhouse) :     St 

Peter's  Rectory,  Marlborough. 
*  Wright,  Rev.  A.,  D.D.,  Queens'. 
♦Wright,  W.  Aldis,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

1881.  ♦Wyse,  W.,  M.A.  (Trinity):  Halford,  Shipston-on-Stour. 


Menibers  are  requested  to  send  corrections  of  any  errors  in  this  list 

to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society, 
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MEETINGS  FOR  1909-10. 


Lent  Term,   1909. 

1.  Thursday,  February  4,  at  4.15. 

2.  ThurBilay,  February  18,  at  4.15. 
BT       3,     Thursday,  March  4,  at  4.15. 

Easter  Term,  190!). 
Thumlay,  May  6,  at  4.45. 


Michaelmas  Term,  1909. 

Thursday,  October  21,  at  4.15. 
Thursday,  Noveiuber  4,  at  4.15, 
Tliui-aday,  November  IB,  at  4.15. 

Lent  Term,  1910. 
(Anuuftl  Meeting)  Thursday,  Jaiiuftvy  27,  at  4.15. 


In  the  Lent  Term  the  Society  will  meet  in  the  CombiDation  Kooin 
of  Sidney  Siisnex  College;  in  the  Euater  Term  in  Prol  Jackson's  room^  , 
Trinity  ;  in  the  Miehaehiias  Term  in  Prof.  Bevan's  rooms,  Trinity ; 
-  Jan.  27th,  1910,  in  Mr  Giles'  rooms,  Emmanuel. 


Members  wishing  Co  communicate  paper 
Rfire  requested  to  inform  one  of  tlie  Secretai 

The  Society's  Library  is  in  the 
Little  8t  Mary's  Lane. 


points  for  discussion 'I 
of  Classical  Archaeology, 


20  Oambridob  Philological  Society^s  Laws. 

8  Distinguished  philological  scholars  who  are  resident  abroad 
may  be  elected  honorary  or  corresponding  members  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  members.  They  shall  pay  no  subscription,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Transactions  and  other  documents 
published  or  printed  by  the  Society  and  to  be  present  at  and  to 
communicate  papers  to  the  meetings. 

9  The  general  direction  of  the  Society  shall  be  committed  to 
a  Council,  consisting  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  two  secretaries,  a  librarian  and  not  more  than  twelve 
nor  less  than  seven  other  members.  Each  member  of  the  Council 
shall  have  notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  at  which  not  less 
than  five  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Except  for  grave  cause  such 
meetings  shall  be  held  within  the  limits  of  University  Full  Term 
only,  and  shall  be  summoned  by  the  president  in  consultation 
with  the  secretary. 

10  All  questions  involving  extraordinary  expenditure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its  general  meetings. 

11  The  president,  treasurer,  secretaries  and  librarian,  and 
at  least  three  ordinary  members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Lent 
Term,  the  three  senior  members  of  the  Council  retiring  annually, 
and  the  president  being  capable  of  being  elected  two  years  in 
succession  and  no  more. 

12  Of  the  three  vice-presidents,  one  shall  retire  annually  by 
rotation,  and  be  incapable  of  re-election  for  the  two  years  next 
following. 

1 3  No  member  whose  subscription  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  read  papers  at  any  meeting. 

14  The  names  of  any  members  whose  subscription  is  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear,  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Society,  and  such  removal  may  be  announced  at  the 
next  general  meeting  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

15  The  president  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  pro  tem., 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
equality  of  numbers  in  any  division. 

16  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
two  auditors,  to  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  Lent  Term. 

17  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  at  least  once 
in  each  term  ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

18  Members  may  introduce  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
strangers  not  being  resident  members  of  the  University,  who  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  read  communications  to  the* 
Society. 
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19  No  communication  shall  be  read  to  or  published  by  the 
Society  without  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  author's  name. 

20  Any  proposed  change  in  these  laws  shall  first  be  subiflitted 
to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  to  the  Society  at  one 
of  its  general  meetings. 

2 1  No  law  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  and  no  fresh  law  enacted 
without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 


By  resolutions  of  the  Society  it  is  directed  that  Ordinary  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  shall  begin  at  4.15  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms  and  at  4.45  in  the  Easter  Tenn,  and  shall  close  at  5.45  p.m. 
at  the  latest  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  and  at  6.15  p.m. 
in  the  Easter  Term,  unless  on  the  motion  of  a  member  to  be  put 
from  the  Chair  it  shall  be  resolved  on  any  occasion  to  extend  the 
meeting  to  a  later  hour. 


2—3 


LIST    OF   MEMBERS 


OF  THE 


Camtritise  ^tltloloj^eal  Aomt^. 


FEBRUARY  1909, 


*  denotes  componnder.    Where  no  date  of  election  is  giten,  the  member 
joined  the  Society  in  1872,  the  year  of  its  commencement. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

1881.     Professor  W.  W.  Gkxxiwin,  Harvard  Oollege,  Massachn- 
setts,  U.S.A. 

1881.  Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  Universityy 

Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A. 
1892.     Professor  K.  Brugmann,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
1907.     Professor  W.  G.  Hale,  University  of  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

SOCIETIES. 

1880.     The    Philological    Society    (London) :    Secretary,    F.    J. 

Furnivall,  Esq.,  3,  St  George's  Square,  Primrose  Hill, 

London,  N.W. 
1880.     Oxford  Philological  Society. 
1880.     Hellenic  Society :  Secretary,  G.  A  Macmillan,  Esq.,  22, 

Albemarle  Street,  London,  W. 
1880.     Smithsonian  Institute  :  Washington  City,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

1882.  The  Royal  University  of  Christiania. 

1883.  The  University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 

shire. 

1884.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A. 

1885.  The  Library,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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1885.     The  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1885.  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

U.S.A. 

1886.  The  University  College,  Dundee. 

1887.  The  Library,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

1889.     The  Library,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
1896.     The   Library,    Harvard   University,   Cambridge,    Mass., 

U.S.A. 
1898.     The  University  of  Goteborg,   Sweden  (Stadtsbibliotek, 

Goteborg). 
1900.     La    Bibliotheque   de   FUniversit^    de    Lyon,    18,    Quai 

Claude-Bernard,  Lyon,  France. 
1902.     Le  Mus^e  Beige:  Prof.  J.  P.  Waltzing,  Rue  du  Pare  9, 

Li^ge,  Belgium. 


1899.  jThe  University  of  Adelaide,  S.  Australia  (agent:  Y.  J. 

Pentland,  Esq.,  38,  West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C.). 
1902.  tThe   Newberry   Library,    Chicago,   U.S.A.    (per   Messrs 

B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown,  4,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.). 


MEMBERS. 

1891.     Abbott,  E.,  M.A.,  Jesus. 

1905.     Abrahams,  I.,  M.A.  (Christ's):   11,  St  Barnabas  Road, 

Cambridge. 
1891.  *Alford,    Miss   M.    (Girton) :    51,    Gloucester    Gardens, 

Bishop's  Road,  W. 

1873.  *Allen,  S.,  M.A.  (Corpus)  :  Lisconnan,  Dervock,  R.S.O., 

Antrim,  Ireland. 
1905.     Angus,  C.  F.,  M.A,  Trinity  Hall. 

1874.  Archer-Hind,  R.  D.,  M.A.  (Trinity) :  2,  Gonville  Place, 

Cambridge. 
1880.  *  Arnold,  Prof.  E.  V.,  Litt.D.  (Trinity):  University  College, 

Bangor,  N.  Walea 
*Atkinson,  Rev.  E.,  D.D.,  Master  of  Clare. 
1905.     Bagge,  Miss  L.  M.,  Stradsett  Hail,  Downham  Market. 

t  Sabsoribing  libraries. 
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1876.     Balfour,  Right  Hon.  G.  W.,  M.A.  (Trinity) :  W,  Addison 

Road,  Kensington,  W. 
1878.  *Bell,  Rev.  W.,  M.A.  (Christ's):  The  Vicarage,  Cranbrook, 

Kent. 

1887.  Bethune-Baker,  Rev.  J.  F.,  B.D.,  Pembroke. 
1895.  *Bevan,  Prof.  A.  A.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

1891.  Brooks,   E.  J.,  M.A.  (St  John's):    20,  Cornwall  Road, 

Westbourne  Park,   W. 
1889.     Brown,  Rev.  A.  L.,  M.A.  (Trinity). 

1892.  ♦Burkitt,  Prof.  F.  C,  M.A.  (Trinity):  Westroad.  Comer, 

Cambridge. 
1906.  *Bury,  Rev.  R.  G.,  M.A.  (Trinity):    25,  Green   Street, 

Cambridge ;  the  Vicarage,  Trumpington,  Cambs. 
Butcher,  S.  H.,  M.A.,  M.P.  (Trinity):  6,  Tavistock  Square, 

W.C. 
1874.    Butler,  Rev.  H.  M.,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity. 
1902.    Campbell,  S.  G.,  M.A.,  Christ's. 
1872.  *Carver,  Rev.  A.  J.,  D.D.  (Queens') :  Lynhurst,  Streatham 

Common,  Dulwich,  S.E. 
1898.    Chadwick,  H.  M.,  M.A.,  Clare. 
1882.  *Chambers,  C.  K,  M.A.  (Trinity). 
1876.  *Chawner,  W.,  M.A.,  Master  of  Emmanuel. 

1888.  *Conway,  Prof.  R.  S.,  Litt.D.  (Caius) :  Draethen,  Didsbury, 

Manchester. 
1900.    Cornford,  F.  M.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
1897.  *Cronin,  Rev.  H.  S.,  B.D.  (Trinity  Hall):    Willowbrook, 

Chaucer  Road. 

1880.  *Dale,  A.  W.  W.,  M.A.  (Trinity  Hall) :   Vice-Chancellor 

of  The  University,  Liverpool. 
1892.  ♦Davies,  Prof.  G.   A.,  M.A.    (Trinity):   The    University, 

Glasgow. 
1872.  ♦Davis,  Israel,  M.A.   (Christ's):   6,  King's  Bench   Walk, 

Temple,  E.C. 
1906.    Dawkins,  R.   M«G.,  M.A.  (Emmanuel):   British  School, 

Athens. 

1881.  ^Donaldson,  Rev.  S.  A.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Master  of  Magdalene. 
1884.    Duff,  J.  D.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

Edgehill,  Miss  E.  M.,  High  School  for  Giris,  Bedford. 
1880.    Edwards,  G.  M.,  M.A.,  Sidney  Sussex. 
1902.    Edwards,  H.  J.,  M.A.,  Peterhousa 
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1892.    Ely,  The  Rt  Rev.  the  Bishop  of,  D.D.  (Christ's)  :   The 

Palace,  Ely. 
1880.  ^England,  E.  B.,  Litfc.D.  (Trinity) :  High  Wray,  Ambleside. 
Fanshawe,  H.  E.,  M.A.,  Corpus. 
♦Fennell,  C.  A.  M.,  LittD.  (Jesus):  139,  Chesterton  Road, 
Cambridge. 

1879.  *Flather,   J.    H.,   M.A.    (Emmanuel):     Camden   House, 

90,  Hills  Road,  Cambridge. 
1877.  *Francis,  H.  T.,  M.A,  Caiua 

1883.  Frazer,  J.  G.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

1903.  ♦Gaye,  R.  K.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

1888.  *Giles,  P.,  M.A.,  Emmanuel. 

1908.  Gow,  A.  S.  F.,  B.A,  Trinity. 

1880.  ♦Gow,  Rev.  James,  LittD.  (Trinity):  19,  Dean's  Yard, 

Westminster,  S.W. 
1876.  *Gi-ant,  0.  E.,  M.A.,  King's. 

1884.  Gray,  Rev.  J.  H.,  M.A.,  Queens'. 

*Green,  Rev.  W.  C,  M.A.  (King's):   Hepworth  Rectory, 
Diss. 

1909.  Greenwood,  L.  H.  G.,  M.A.,  King's. 

1881.  ♦Gwatkin,  Rev.  T.,  M.A.  (St  John's) :  3,  St  PauPs  Road, 

Cambridge. 
1900.    Harrison,  E.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

1904.  Harrison,  Miss  J.  E.,  Newnham. 

1880.  ♦Heathcote,  W.   E.,    M.A.   (Trinity):    Clevehurst,  Stoke 
Poges,  Slough. 

1905.  Hentsch,  Miss  A.  A.,  Girton. 

1880.  *Hicks,  R.  D.,  M.A.  (Trinity):  Fossedene, Mount  Pleasant, 

Cambridge. 
1894.  *Horton-Smith,  L.,  M.A.  (St  John's):  53,  Queen's  Gardens, 
Lancaster  Gate,  London,  W. 

1889.  Housman,  Prof.  A.  E.,  M.A.  (St  John's,  Oxon.):  1,  Yar- 

borough  Villas,  Woodridings,  Pinner,  Middlesex. 

1882.  Htigel,  Friedrich  Baron  von:  13  Vicarage  Gate,  Kensing- 

ton, London,  W. 
♦Image,  J.  M.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
*  Jackson,  Prof.  Henry,  litt.D.,  Trinity. 
1896.    James,  M.  R.,  Litt.D.,  Provost  of  King's. 

1881.  *Jenkinson,  F.  J.  H.,  M.A.  (Trinity):  Southmead,  Chaucer 

Road,  Cambridge. 
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1908.     Jex-Blake,  Miss  K.,  Girton. 

1890.  Kennedj)  Miss  J.  E.:  Shenstone,  Selwyn  Ckrdens,  Cam- 

bridge. 
1873.     Kirkpatrick,  Very  Rev.  A.  F.,  D.D.,  The  Deanery,  Ely. 

1880.  ♦Leaf,  Walter,  LittD.  (Trinity) ;  6,  Sussex  Mace,  Regent's 

Park,  London,  N.W. 

1881.  Lendrum,  W.  T.,  M.A.,  Cains. 

1892.     Macnaghten,   H.    V.,    M.A.    (Trinity):    Eton   College, 
Windsor. 

1873.  *Magnusson,   K,    M.A.    (Trinity):    University   Library; 

91,  Tenison  Road,  Cambridge. 

1908.  Matthaei,  Miss  L.  E.,  Newnham. 

Mayor,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  B.,  M.A.  (St  John's):  Queensgate 
House,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey. 
*Mayor,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  E.  B.,  M.A.  (St  John's) :  Jordan's 
Yard,  Cambridge. 

1882.  *Michell,  W.  G.,  M.A.  (Trinity):  The  School,  Rugby, 
*Moss,  Rev.  H.  W.,  M.A.  (St  John's):  The  School,  Shrews- 
bury. 

1885.  *Moulton,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Litt.D.  (King's):  Didsbury  College, 

Manchester. 
1896.  *Nairn,   Rev.   J.   A.,   Litt.D.    (Trinity):    Head   Master, 

Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London. 

1874.  *Nixon,  J.  E.,  M.A.,  King's. 

1877.  *Orpen,  Rev.  T.  H.,  M.A.  (Pembroke):    Great  Shelford, 

Cambs. 
1880.  *Parry,  Rev.  R.  St  John,  B.D.,  Trinity. 
1902.     Paues,  Miss  A.  C,  Newnham. 
1898.  *Pearce,  Rev.  E.  C,  M.A.,  Corpus. 

1909.  Pearse,  P.  J.,  B.A.,  Trinity. 

1892.     Pearson,  A  C,  M.A.  (Christ's):    Nateby,  Warlingham, 
Surrey. 
*Peile,  J.,  Litt.D.,  Master  of  Christ's. 
1876.  ^Peskett,  A.  G.,  M.A.,  Magdalene. 

1891.  Plaistowe,    F.   G.,  M.A.  (Queens'):    40,  Glisson   Road, 

Cambridge. 
1879.  *Postgate,  J.  P.,  Litt.D.  (Trinity):    54,  Bateman  Street, 

Cambridge. 
1887.     Powell,  Miss  M.  (Newnham):   High  School,  Newcastle, 

Staffs. 
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1901.  *Quiggin,  E.  C,  M.A.,  Caius. 

1896.  *Rackham,    Harris,    M.A.    (Chriat's) :     Grange  Terrace, 
Cambridge. 

1906.     Rapson,   Prof.  B.  J.,  M.A.  (St  John's):    8,  Mortimer 
Road,  Cambridge. 

1876.  ♦Rawlins,  F.  H.,  M.A.  (King's):  Eton  College,  Windsor. 
*Reid,  Prof,  J.  S.,  Litt.D.  (Caius):    West  Road,  Cam- 
bridge. 

1875.  ♦Rendall,   Rev.   G.  H.,  LittD.  (Trinity) :  Charterhouse 
School,  Godalming. 

1909.     Richmond,  O.  L.,  M.A.,  King's. 

1879.  *Ridgeway,    Prof.     W.,     M.A.     (Caius):     Fen     Ditton, 
Cambs. 
♦Roberts,  Rev.  E.  S.,  M.A.,  Master  of  Caius. 

1908.     Robertson,  D.  S.,  B.A.,  Trinity. 

1888.  *Robin8on,    Very    Rev.    J.    Armitage,    D.D.   (Christ's): 
The  Deanery,  Westminster. 
♦Roby,  H.  J.,  M.A.  (St  John's) :  Lancrigg,  Grasmere. 

1890.  *Rouse,  W.  H.  D.,  LittD.  (Christ's):  Bateman  House. 

1879.  *Ru8hbrooke,  W.  G.,  LL.M.  (St  John's):  St  Olave's  Gram- 
mar School,  Southwark. 
♦Sandys,  J.  E.,  Litt.  D.  (St  John's) :  Merton  House,  Cam- 
bridge. 

1879.     Selwyn,    Rev.     E.     C,    D.D.    (King's):     The    School, 
Uppingham. 

1908.     Sheppard,  J.  T.,  M.A.,  King's. 

1893.  Sikes,  E.  E.,  M.A.,  St  John's. 

♦Skeat,  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.,  Litt.  D.  (Christ's):  2,  Salisbury 
Villas,  Cambridge. 
1908.     Sleeman,  J.  H.,  M.A.,  Sidney  Sussex. 
1900.     Smyth,  A,  E.  A.  W.,  M.A.  (Trinity) :  3,  Temple  Gardens, 

London,  E.C. 
1873.  ♦Spratt,  A.  W.,  M.A.,  St  Catharine's. 

1894.  *Stawell,   Miss  F.    M. :    44,    Westbourne   Park   Villas, 

London,  W. 
1906.     Strachey,  Miss  P.,  Newnham. 
1908.     Stuart,  0.  E.,  M.A,  Trinity. 

1888.     Thomas,  F.  W.,  M.A.  (Trinity) :   India  Office  Library, 
Whitehall,  S.W. 


187C  11      I      ,  B.  &,  ILA.  (Gkklfs):  tTiihyi 


18Ml    Tliwtiiii.  r  F.Tf  B    (Fiiiiiliriin  TTiiw)    lit, 

iwB  Hm  Rmi,  'nfrr.  X.W. 
1674.    Tbw^y.  Bgr.  P.  CL.  ILA.  (BmHy);  Wif  larfua  Baotey, 


1874.  •Vonll,  A.  W^  IittJ>.  (Unly):  S^  tUtwym  Hmrihrn, 
1880.  •Ymm,  a  A.,   ILA.    (Cfaktf^:    Stt,   GOIott   Bmli 


18M.  •  ViMse,  J.  H^  ILA,  Btadield  Oolkn  BflifaL 
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LENT    TERM,    1909. 


FIRST    MEETINGS 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
President  (Mr  Giles)  in  Emmanuel,  on  Thui'sday,  21  January, 
1909,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  in  the  Chair: 

I.  The  following  Officers  were  elected  for  the  year : 

President :  Mr  Giles  (re-elected). 

New  Vice-President:  Prof.  Ridgeway. 

Ordmcm/  Members  of  Council:  Prof.  Burkitt  (re-elected), 
Miss  Harrison  (re-elected),  Prof.  Skbat  (re-elected),  Mr  Nixon, 
Mr  Angus. 

Treasurer :  Mr  Quiggin  (re-elected). 

Secretaries :  Mr  Slebman  (re-elected),  Mr  Robertson. 

Libraniam, :  Mr  Campbell  (re-elected). 

II.  The  Treasurer's  accounts  were  adopted. 

III.  Mr  Magnx^sson  read  a  paper  on 

LitUla  sa/nda 

lUilla  soeva 

litil  ero  g^  guma  kc.  Havamal,  53,  Sijmon's  ed. 

Interpreters  and  commentators  had  entirely  missed  the  sense 
of  this  passage,  chiefly  because  they  had  taken  the  sea-shore  as 
the  local  basis  for  the  poet's  conception.  This  semistrophe  was 
a  case  of  an  extremely  severe  condensation,  and  could  not  be 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter ^  2  February,  1909. 
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rightly  understood  until  the  agent  was  found  which  governed 
the  genitives  of  which  the  first  two  lines  consisted  :  lUilla  sa/nda 
*•  of  little  sands/  lUilla  sceva  '  of  little  seas/  This  agent  was  the 
neuter  noun  ^eS  in  the  third  line.  The  words  in  lines  1  and  2 
suppressed  in  the  process  of  condensation  were  litil  ero  ge'6. 
Supplying  these  we  obtained  the  poet's  conception  in  its  com- 
pleteness : 

ELitU  ero  ge'tS]  lUilla  aanda 
litU  ero  ^eS]  lUilla  sceva 
LUU  ero  ge'S  guma. 

Gets  was  a  word  of  a  very  wide  range  of  senses,  one  of  which, 
'temper,'  might  be  used  here  tentatively  for  a  literal  translation: 
'Little  are  tempers  of  little  sands,  little  are  tempers  of  little  seas, 
little  are  tempers  of  (individual)  men.'  Nature's  temper  (geS) 
was  invariably  manifested  by  wind-movement.  'Little  sands' 
meant  sandy  patches  in  arid  wildernesses  from  which  sand- 
storms could  never  rise,  to  compare  in  {ge'6)  effectiveness  with 
those  of  wide  sand  deserts;  little  (limited)  lakes  could  never  be 
agitated  by  wind  into  wave  movement  to  compare  in  efficient 
force  with  what  would  happen  in  the  same  circumstances  on  the 
broad  ocean ;  in  like  wise  the  effectiveness  of  the  geS  of  a  single 
individual,  whatever  quality  or  characteristic  it  was  representing, 
could  never  compare  for  eflSciency  with  that  of  the  great  mul- 
titude. For  no  one  man  possessed  the  wisdom  (ge'6  =  intellectual 
agent)  of  all  the  rest  Q>mt  allir  menu  urtiot  jafnspakir).  Each 
man  born  i^qld  hvar  —  hvdr)  is  '  a  half '  (hglf)  :  every  man  is 
deficient  to  more  or  less  degree,  and  seeks  in  others  the  com- 
plement he  lacks,  cfr.  enge  es  einna  hvatastr  no  man  (however 
brave  he  believes  himself  to  be)  is  braver  than  all  others. 
Ha  vara  64. 

IV.  Mr  Harrison  read  a  paper  on  a  passage  of  Seneca, 
Epist,  Mor.  xxxi.  11,  defending  the  received  text  against  a 
conjecture  recently  proposed  by  Professor  Sonnenschein  {Classical 
Review^  1908,  p.  216,  where  the  evidence  is  set  forth).  As  the 
passage  stands,  with  ehis,  Seneca  describes  his  'one  thing  needful' 
in  a  manner  both  appropriate  in  itself  and  consistent  with  what 
the  previous  sentence  leads  us  to  expect :  '  something  which  shall 
not  pass  more  and  more  every  day  into  the  power  of  that  which 
cannot  be  withstood ' :  id  quoi  no7i  possit  ohstari  being  vetusta^s 
(so  Madvig)  or  mors.  This  use  of  in  dies  to  denote  progress 
without  the  help  of  any  word  of  comparative  form  or  meaning 
is  found  also  in  Livy  xxxiv.  11.  4.  With  Professor  Sonnenschein's 
peius,  on  the  other  hand,  the  qualities  required  for  the  '  one  thing 
needful'  are  (1)  that  it  shall  not  deteriorate,  (2)  that  it  shall  be 
irresistible :  the  second  of  these  requirements  is  a  new  thing,  not 
foreshadowed  by  the  previous  context,  and  almost  meaningless  by 
itself. 
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SECOND   MEETINGS 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  the  Combination  Boom,  Sidney 
Sussex,  on  Thursday,  4  February,  1909,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President 
(Mr  Giles)  in  the  Chair, 

Dr  Yerrall  read  a  paper  on  '  Greek  in  the  Sitvae  of  Statius,' 
suggesting  the  probability  that,  in  places  difficult  of  reading  or 
interpretation,  the  remedy  should  sometimes  be  sought  in  the 
tendency  of  the  author  to  Hellenism  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  allusion, 
etc. — an  aspect  of  his  work  perplexing  to  copyists  ignorant  of 
Greek.  The  following  were  some  of  the  passages  considered  in 
this  connexion. 

Silv.  2.  7.  14 

et  si  qua  t  pater  autf  diem  recepit, 
sertis  moUibus  expleatur  umbra. 

Read  Patareua  (Hor.  Od,  3.  4.  64) :  *  and  if  ApoUo's  grove  is 
anywhere  open  to  the  light,  let  festoons  fill  up  thfe  shade.'  For 
the  use  of  the  personal  title,  regular  in  Statius,  see  SUv,  2.  7.  28 
Tritonidi  (=  olivis) /ertUes,  etc. 

ih.  5.  3.  92 

quis  labor  Aonios  seno  pede  ducere  fcamposfy 
et  quibus  Arcadia  carmen  testudine  mensis 
tcydalibemt  nomenque  fuit — 

i.e.,  *  composers  of  hexameters  or  of  lyiics.'  Read  ^Aoniaa... 
Ka/nrds  \  and  *  Kvhpa  kC^rj  nomenque ' :  *  They  whose  task  it  was 
to  guide  the  turn  and  return  of  the  six-foot  verse,  and  they  who, 
for  song  measured  on  the  lyre  of  Hermes,  won  ligations  of  glory 
and  renown',  i.e.,  were  regretted  and  worshipped  after  death. 
For  the  application  of  Kafiinj  (metaphor  from  chariot)  to  literary 
periods  see  Liddell  and  Scott  8,v, 

ib.  4.  6.  62 

Alexander  the  Great  always  carried  with  him  a  certain  image 
of  Hercules, 

praestabatque  flibensf  modo  qua  diademata  dextra 
abstulerat  dederatqne. 

Read  libe  (Xt/Siy)  :  *  and  offered  (to  the  image)  libations  with  that 
hand  which  just  before  had  taken  away  or  given  the  crowns  of 
kings'  (cf.  i6.  4.  6.  76  lihavit,., dextra), 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  B^orter,  16  February,  1909. 
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ib.  4.  4.  81  f. 

'Scarcely  will  it  be  believed  hereafter  that  (in  the  great 
Vesuvian  eruption)  the  whole  burgess-body  of  certain  burghs 
was  destroyed': 

credetne  virum  ventura  propago,... 
infra  urbes  populosque  premi  proavitaque  toto 
rura  abiisse  mari? 

For  the  difficulties  of  toto  ma/ri  (*sea'),  see  texts  and  com- 
mentaries.    Possibly  it  is  meant  as  a  Latin  equivalent  for  Travri 
Tw  ap<r€VL  *with  all  their  males.'     For  the  adj.  with  such  a  sub- 
stantival neuter  as  mare  (to  apo-cv)  cf.  Silv,  5.  3.  132  immanis... 
falsi  (genit.  of  imraane  fal8um\  generosum  honestma  (Persius),  etc. 

ib,  3.  5.  93.     Praise  of  Naples. 

quid  laudem  tlitusf,  libertatemque  Menandri 
quam  Homanus  honos  et  Graia  licentia  miscent? 

For  litvs,  impossible  in  this  connexion,  read  perhaps  leitus  (XciVovs 
or  AiyiTovs),  burgesses.  Compare  k^vrovpyia  public  service^  and  see 
L.  and  Sc.  s,v,  Xiyirdv  town-halL 

In  2.  1.  28  (et  tdiut...doloris),  8tov,  ^heaven-sent^  inflicted  by 
God,'  is  possible ;  notQ  fulmine  in  ib.  30. 

Hellenism  *  of  syntaac  may  help  to  interpret,  among  other 
passages,  ib,  5.  3.  231  f.: 

*  With  what  pride  would  you  (my  father)  have  seen,  had  you 
lived,  my  success  at  the  Festival  of  Alba.  And  as  for  the  dis- 
appointment of  m,y  hope  that  the  oak-leaf  (of  the  Agon  Capitolinus) 
might  liave  joined  the  olive  on  my  brow,  for  that  you  would  have 
found  a  pleasing  explanation  in  parental  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Jupiter,* 

nam  quod  me  mixta  quercus  non  pressit  oliva 
et  fugit  speratus  honos,  qita  dulce,  parentis 
invida  Tarpei  caperes. 

So  read  with  MS.  Literally,  *you  would  have  taken  (that),  in 
the  way  in  which  it  was  pleasant  (to  take  it),  as  jealousy  in 
Jupiter.'  The  neuter  abstract  invida  (<t>6ov€pd)  for  invidiam, 
and  qua  dulce  (^  -qhv)  are  Hellenisms. 


THIRD   MEETINGS 


At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  the  Combination  Room,  Sidney 
Sussex,  on  Thursday,  18  February,  1909,  the  President  (Mr  Giles) 
in  the  Chair : 

I.  Miss  E.  M.  Edghill,  formerly  of  Newnham  College, 
Mr  L.  H.  G.  Greenwood,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Mr  O.  L. 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  2  March,  1909. 
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EiCHMOND,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  and  Mr  P.  J.  Pbarse,  of 
Trinity  College,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

II.  There  was  read-  a  paper  by  Dr  Fennell  contending  that 
ftao-Ttf  should  not  be  rendered  "goad."  Referring  to  Jebb's  note 
on  Soph.  El,  716,  <l>€C8ovro  Kevrpwv  ovBey,  the  writer  interpreted 
the  phrase  as  "  spared  no  means  of  stimulation,"  and  showed  that 
fWMTTtya  <^a€iv77v,  IL  23.  384,  was  a  "whip"  in  Od,  6.  316  f.,  while 
Ifjida-OKrf  was  ^pva-tvq  in  H,  8.  43 — 45,  13.  25  f.,  and  that  Kevrpta, 
II,  23.  430,  seemed  to  be  referred  to  in  ib,  581 — 583  as  Ifma-Okrf-, 
so  that  K€VTpoLOy  ib.  387,  may  also  mean  "stinging"  or  "stimulating 
implement."  With  Aios  /xooriy-,  OeCa-  /Aoorty-  we  may  compare 
Hesiod,  Th.  857  (of  Typhoeus)  cTrctSi;  fiiv  Sdfia(T€  TrXijyyo-iv  Ifida-a-as. 
Soph.  Oed,  Rex  809,  ScTrXots  Kivrpoia-i  =  "  twice  with  infuriating 
whip."  On  Aesch.  Ag.  647,  ^LTrky  ftaoriyc,  Dr  Fennell  said  that 
the  phrase  meant  "  frenzy  "  (comparing  for  a  mental  scourge  Od, 
6.  320),  while  SlXoyx^v  ariyv,  =  "conflict,"  was  quite  distinct.  The 
well-known  "kick  against  the  pricks"  alluded  to  breaking  in 
animals.  The  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  "  ox-goad  "  in  Hellas 
before  400  b.c.  is,  if  possible,  slighter  than  for  the  use  of  the 
"horse-goad."  Jebb  is  clearly  right  in  rendering  /utaoTcyos  "whip," 
Soph.  Ai,  1254.  With  Kivrpov  =  "implement  for  causing  motion " 
or  "  effort "  cf.  cyKovetv.  It  is  possible  that  in  one  or  two  passages 
a  switch  or  whip  "with  a  short  point  or  spur  at  the  end"  is 
meant. 

III.  Professor  Skeat  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  recent  English 
etymologies."  Colander ^  or  cullinder,  has  an  intrusive  n  before  d, 
like  niiockinder  (below).  It  was  due  to  the  Bordeaux  wine-trade, 
and  represents  a  Proven9al  colador,  from  Lat.  colatorium,  a 
strainer.  Convexus,  "convex,"  is  not  to  be  referred  to  Lat. 
convsherey  but  to  a  form  *uaxo8y  or  *uac-808y  "bent,"  allied  to 
A.-S.  woh,  "bent,  crooked."  Mix  and  com/mix  are  not  from 
Latin  infinitives,  but  first  appeared  in  the  pp.  forms  mixt  and 
commixtf  from  Lat.  past  participles.  Muckinder,  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, as  in  Ben  Jonson,  appears  as  mokador  in  Lydgate.  It 
represents  an  Old  Provencal  mocadoTj  cognate  with  F,  mcyuchoir. 
Pier,  Mid.  E.  p&re,  is  not  from  the  Old  French  piere,  "  stone," 
but  from  the  equivalent  Norman  pere,  with  the  characteristic 
Norman  e ;  from  Lat.  petra.  Rascal  is  easily  explained  by  help 
of  the  ProveuQal  verb  rascalha.  The  prefix  is  rory  for  Lat.  read, 
as  in  F.  rapiecer,  to  repiece;  the  sense  of  the  verb  is  "to  re-scale," 
or  peel  for  the  second  time ;  and  the  sense  of  the  substantive  was 
"the  inner  skin,"  especially  of  the  chestnut;  hence,  something 
troublesome  and  worthless.  Rebuke  is  from  the  Picard  rebuker ; 
from  buker,  Old  French  biLschier,  to  chop,  cut  back  or  pollard 
a  tree,  to  trim ;  metaphorically,  to  cut  back,  defeat ;  it  is  thrice 
used  by  Shakespeare  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  common 
rush   may   be    connected   witli   rashy   as   the   quick-growing    or 
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lively  plant ;  •  boUi  the  sb.  and  the  adj.  appear  with  four 
different  vowels  in  various  dialects,  viz.  a,  e,  t,  and  u.  Sounds 
i.e,  in  good  health,  A.-S.  suiid,  may  be  related  to  Goth,  swinths, 
"strong";  from  the  zero-grade  of  an  Idg.  root  *8went,  which 
appears  in  the  latter.  TcMrn,  an  isolated  pool  of  water,  cor- 
responds to  the  Welsh  darriy  a  fragment  or  separated  portion; 
from  the  root  *efer,  to  tear,  tear  off.  The  warden  pear,  a  kind 
of  Coarse  pear  used  for  baking,  was  formerly  spelt  wardon  or 
toardov/riy  so  named  from  Wardon  Abbey,  in  Bedfordshire ;  the 
arms  of  the  abbey  being  "argent,  three  warden-pears,  or."  The 
Idg.  root  *wer,  "  to  keep  off,"  has  to  be  very  carefully  kept  apart 
from  the  voot  *weT,  "to  be  wary";  their  derivatives  are  numerous 
and  offer  difficulties.  Weir,  wa/rren,  garret,  are  from  the  former ; 
from  the  latter  we  have  aware,  beware,  wary,  ward,  guard,  garnish, 
garrison,  garment ;  and  further,  wares,  worth,  worthy,  and  even 
ga/rage ;  besides  (from  Lat.  uererl)  such  words  as  revere,  reverence, 
reverent,  reverend.  Wa/rn  seems  also  to  be  derived  from  the  latter 
root,  though  it  may  have  been  affected  by  derivatives  from  the 
former. 

IV.     Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  Mr  Bury's  paper, 
"Notes  on  Catullus,"  was  postponed. 


FOURTH   MEETINGS 

At  a  Genei'al  Meeting  held  in  the  Combination  Room,  Sidney 
Sussex,  on  Thursday,  11  March  1909,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President 
(Mr  Giles)  in  the  Chair  : 

I.  Professor  Rapson  read  a  paper  on  "Indian  coin-legends 
in  Greek  characters,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

The  evidence  of  coins  enables  us  to  trace  with  some  precision 
the  history  of  the  use  in  India  of  the  Greek  language  and  the 
Greek  alphabet.  This  use  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  districts 
on  either  side  of  the  N.W.  frontier,  and  to  the  period  200  B.C. 
— 150  A.D.  Sanskrit  literature  and  Indian  inscriptions  bear 
witness  to  the  existence  in  Northern  India  of  communities  of 
Asiatic  Greeks — called  Yavanas  in  Sanskrit  and  Jonas  =  "Iwvcs 
in  Prakrit — at  a  still  earlier  date;  and  these  might  well  be 
supposed  to  represent  settlements  originally  made  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  But  the  main  streams  of  Greek  influence  in  India 
are  of  later  date  and  are  to  be  traced  to  the  Hellenic  kingdoms  of 
Bactria  and  Parthia  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  B.C. 
The  decline  of  the  Maurya  empire  in  India,  which  began  c.  220  B.C., 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reportery  4  May,  1909. 
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cleared  the  way  for  a  number  of  foreign  invaders  from  the  North 
and  North- West;  and  all  of  these,  whether  of  Greek,  Persian, 
or  Scythic  nationality,  came  from  regions  in  which  the  Greek 
language  and  Greek  culture  had  been  established.  The  coins  of 
the  various  dynasties,  which  thus  gained  power  in  the  Kabul 
Valley  and  the  Punjab  during  the  two  centuries  preceding  the 
Christian  era,  bear  bilingual  inscriptions.  They  have  regularly  a 
Greek  legend  on  the  obverse  accompanied  by  an  Indian  legend 
on  the  reverse.  The  study  of  these  bilingual  legends  has  been 
fruitful  in  results.  On  the  one  hand,  they  supplied  the  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  most  ancient  Indian  inscriptions,  the 
edicts  of  Asoka,  c.  250  B.C.;  and,  on  the  other,  the  representation 
of  the  same  kings'  names  in  the  two  alphabets  throws  some  light 
on  the  question  of  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  at  the  period.  The 
latter  topic  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  which  was  read  before 
the  Society  by  Professor  Bendall  in  1903,  and  published  in 
Vol.  XXIX.  of  the  Journal  of  Philology, 

The  earlier  Graeco-Indian  coins  show  a  correct  use  both  of 
the  Greek  language  and  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  Greek  and 
ludian  legends  exactly  correspond  :  one  is  simply  a  translation  of 
the  other.  But  already  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1st  century  b.c. 
there  are  indications  that  in  certain  districts  the  Greek  language 
was  ceasing  to  be  understood.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  1st 
century  A.D.,  when  the  empire  of  the  Kushauas  reached  its  height, 
purely  Greek  coin-legends  become  rare  and  are  apparently  con- 
fined to  a  restricted  area;  but  the  Greek  alphabet  remains  in 
general  use  as  a  vehicle  for  the  transliteration  of  Indian,  Persian, 
or  Scythic  words.  This  employment  entailed  some  modification 
of  the  letters,  as  sounds  strange  to  Greek  phonology  called  for 
representation.  Thus,  for  example,  the  sound  of  sh  is  trans- 
literated by  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  form  of  rho  which 
appears  on  these  coins;  while  another  form,  which  occasionally 
interchanges  with  both  gamma  and  upsilon,  seems  to  be  a  mono- 
gram made  up  of  these  two  letters,  and  is  used  to  represent  a 
Persian  and  Indian  v. 

With  the  extension  of  the  Kushana  dominion,  the  use  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  was  carried  to  Western  India  and  is  seen  on 
the  earliest  coins  of  a  line  of  princes,  the  Western  Kshatrapas, 
who  ruled  over  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar,  probably  originally  as 
satraps  of  the  Kushanas.  One  of  these  princes,  Nahapana,  is 
known  from  inscriptions  to  have  been  reigning  in  A.D.  124,  and 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  Chashtana,  must  on  similar  evidence 
be  included  between  this  date  and  a.d.  150.  Both  of  them  use 
Greek  characters  to  transliterate  their  coin-legends,  which  appear 
also  in  two  Indian  dialects  and  two  Indian  alphabets  (Brahmi  and 
KharosthI).  The  great  abundance  of  Nahapana's  coins  makes  a 
complete  restoration  of  his  coin-legends  possible,  while  the  few 
specimens  known  of  Chashtana  have  but  fragmentary  inscriptions. 
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Nahapana : — 

(Brahmi)  Rdjno  K^ahardtasa  Naha/pdnasa, 

(Kharosthi)     RafiJO  Chaha/ratasa  Nahapanasa, 

(Greek)  *  PANNIQ  lAHPATAC  NAHAHANAC. 

Chashtana : — 

(Brahmi)          Rdjno  K^atrapasa  Ghsamotikaputrasa  Castanasa, 
(Kharostbi)     RafLo  Cha  [ ]  Cathanasa, 

(Greek) '  PANNIQ  XATP  [— ]  CIACTANCA. 

A  curious  and  interesting  feature  in  these  legends  is  the  use 
of  the  Roman  H.  The  Roman  influence,  of  which  other  ti*aces 
also  are  to  be  recognised  in  the  coinages  of  Western  India  at  this 
period,  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  commerce  which  was  carried  on 
between  Europe  and  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Western  Kshatrapas  continued  to  rule  until  about  390  A.D., 
and  traces  of  the  inscription  in  Greek  characters  which  occupied 
the  margin  of  the  obverse  of  their  silver  coins  are  to  be  seen  to  the 
last.  But,  after  the  reign  of  Chashtana,  these  characters  are  no 
longer  significant  They  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  traditional 
ornament  of  the  coin ;  and  generation  after  generation  of  die-sinkers 
continued  to  reproduce  them  mechanically  and  unintelligently.  But 
they  do  not  cease  even  with  the  last  of  the  Western  Kshatrapas. 
They  still  appear  on  the  coinages  which  the  Gupta  conquerors  of 
the  Western  Kshatrapas  issued  in  Western  India,  and  are  to  be 
observed  as  late  as  about  the  year  480  a.d. — some  three  centuries 
and  a  quarter  after  they  had  ceased  to  have  any  meaning  ! 

II.  Mr  R.  G.  Bury  communicated  "  Notes  on  Catullus "  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

c.  xxxvii.  3 — 5:  putare  in  v.  5  is  no  doubt  corrupt,  as  Baehrens 
and  Mr  Garrod  (J.  of  Phil.,  1 908)  have  argued,  but  none  of  the 
emendations  proposed  supplies  the  double  antithesis  demanded 
by  the  context.  Read,  therefore,  putere,  construing  hircos  in  the 
sense  partly  suggested  by  Munro  and  Statius  (=  male  olentes  +  male 
ma/res), 

cv. :  in  order  to  give  point  to  montem.,  construe  Pipleium  as  a 
pun  on  pupulus, 

cxv. :  in  V.  1  read  (for  instar)  icasta,  :ad  (quite) ;  in  v.  2,  retain 
mjo/ria  as  explained  by  Mr  Garrod  {loc.  cit.)]  in  v.  4,  for  tot  moda 
po88ide(r)at  read  T/AwXta  too-o-oS'  l^ci  (or  €xu)f  thus  keeping  up  the 
allusion  to  Croesus  in  v.  3 ;  in  v.  6,  Hyperhoreos  (cp.  fiopd)  may  be 
a  pun  on  uorax  (cp.  Co.  29,  57) ;  in  v.  7,  for  maximus  ultor  read 
WMximu'  vvKTwp  (or  cultor).  Other  exx.  of  Greek  words  corrupted 
by  copyists  are — Ixxi.  4,  where  for  a  te  read  (with  Haupt)  arr; 
(independently  conjectured  by  the  writer) ;  Ixvi.  59,  where  chi- 
m£rini  (xct/AcptVov)  may  be  the  origin  of  hi  dii  uen  ibi  (read  also 
culmine  for  numine)',  Ixvii.  32,  for  Chinea  read  xiovia  (specular); 
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IvL  5  for  traaant&m,  derive  an  aor.  partic.  from  Ar.  Lya,  598. 
Ixviii.  157:  accepting  av^tor  for  aufert  (so  *Itali'),  read  eeram 
for  terram.  xxix.  23 :  the  *  ductus  *  is  best  explained  if,  for 
op(p)ulenti88ime,  we  read  optu/mei  ipdmei, 

III.  There  was  not  time  to  i-ead  Dr  Fennbll's  paper,  in 
which  he  invited  the  provisional  assumption  of  primitive  Indo- 
Germanic  6-words  some  of  which  became  Teutonic  jo- words.  E.g. 
'pack'  may  be  from  prae-Teutonic  *bag-'  either  native  or  borrowed 
from  Celtic ;  so  also  *  pudder,'  earliest  form  of  *  pother,'  may  be 
akin  to  a  Celtic  parent  of  *  bother,'  *  peak,'  *  peck '  to  *  beak,' 
*poke '  =  sack  to  Old  Irish  bolg  and  *  budget'    Assimilation  altered 

*  pease-cod '  to  *  pease-pod '  whence  *  pod.' 

Support  was  added  to  Prof.  Skeat's  account  of  *prim'  and 
^  prick.'     The  Indo-Germanic  root  *sparg'  or  *sperg'  to  which 

*  prick '  is  referred  may  be  an  extension  of  spbr  or  spr-  seen  in 
<nrdp-Tov  and  by  sense-development  in  {rTrcipa,  cnrcipov,  cnrcipotOj 
(TTrap-yav-ov,  also  in  ir^ipo),  TrcCpivOa  =  basket  (made  of  reeds),  Lat. 
sportula.  The  New  English  Dictionary  is  needlessly  diffident 
about  referring  p-  or  /-  to  sp-.  To  its  "  onomatopoeic  root  ^prik ' 
expressing  the  action  of  piercing  abruptly  stopped  "  was  opposed 
the  objection  that  a  puncture  is  entirely  or  comparatively  devoid 
of  audible  sound.  Eng.  *  spry '  and  its  near  connexions  may  be 
from  a  root  spergh,  cf.  awipxofjLai, 

The  notion  that  Indo-Germanic  6-,  dropped  in  Sanskrit  and 
the  Graeco-Italic  group,  co-existed  with  bhr-  is  encouraged  by  the 
consideration  that  the  narrower  the  area  of  absence  of  a  simple 
initial  sound — such  absence  being  only  explicable  as  an  idiosyn- 
crasy— the  less  perplexing  is  the  phenomenon. 


EASTER  TERM,  1909. 


FIRST   MEETINGS 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  Prof.  Jackson's  rooms  in  Trinity, 
on  Thursday,  May  6,  1909,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  (Mr  Giles) 
in  the  Chair, 

I.  Mr  A.  C.  Turner,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Miss  A. 
M.  Williams,  formerly  of  Girton  College,  were  elected  members 
of  the  Society. 

II.  Mr  Giles  read  a  paper  entitled  "  New  Light  from  Asia 
on  the  Indo-Germanic  Languages,"  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary. 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  1  June,  1909. 
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The  problem  of  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples 
has  long  been  one  of  the  most  disputed  questions  in  connexion 
with  Comparative  Philology.  In  the  first  period  of  investigation 
scholars  unanimously  located  it  in  Asia.  When  in  1852  Dr  Latham 
suggested  that  it  might  be  found  in  Europe  he  was  scoffed  at.  At 
the  present  day  almost  all  scholars  are  on  the  side  of  Latham, 
though  the  exact  area  in  Europe  is  still  much  disputed,  Schrader 
arguing  for  the  South-East,  and  others  for  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic  or  of  the  North  Sea.  But  whatever  theory  is  held,  the 
connexion  between  the  Indo-Iranian  branch  and  the  European 
branches  of  the  stock  forms  a  difficult  problem.  Hubschmann 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  proved  that  the  Armenian  language 
was  not  a  dialect  of  Iranian,  but  an  independent  language  with 
many  Iranian  borrowed  words.  Phrygian  has  been  shewn  to  be 
of  the  same  stock  and  connected  with  the  European  side  of  the 
Dardanelles.  But  Armenian  was  not  known  before  Christianity 
reached  it,  though  Jensen  boldly  conjectured  that  the  Hittite 
inscriptions  were  in  an  early  form  of  Armenian,  a  conjecture 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  confirmed  by  the  newer  discoveries. 
Of  these  in  some  respects  the  most  important  is  contained  among 
the  fiinds  of  the  German  expedition  to  Turkestan.  It  is  the  un- 
earthing of  a  heretofore  unknown  dialect  of  Tocharish  or  Indo- 
Scythian.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  Indo-Germanic  language, 
but  its  case  system  is  clearly  modelled  not  on  the  Indo-Germanic 
type  but  on  that  of  the  great  Ural-Altaic  family  to  which 
amongst  other  languages  Turkish  belongs.  Considering  the  con- 
stant struggle  throughout  the  whole  historical  period  between  the 
two  stocks  in  Northern  Iran,  a  fusion  of  the  linguistic  systems  is 
not  altogether  surprising ;  more  puzzling  is  the  appearance  of  Indo- 
Germanic  forms  resembling  more  those  of  the  Western  languages 
of  Europe  than  those  of  Asia  or  North-Eastern  Europe.  The  k 
and  g  sounds  which  are  palatalised  into  sibilants  by  the  whole  of 
the  Eastern  group  are  here  apparently  found  as  guttural  stops. 
With  a  fuller  publication  of  documents  more  light  will  probably 
be  thrown  on  this  perplexing  question.  The  second  discovery  is 
in  connexion  with  records  already  known  for  some  time.  Various 
attempts  without  success  have  been  made  by  Scheftelowitz  and 
others  to  identify  certain  Mesopotamian  documents  as  Indo- 
Germanic.  Among  a  list  of  princes  subdued  by  Sargon  between 
715  and  713  b.c.  whose  names  are  recorded  on  a  clay  prism 
published  in  George  Smith's  Assyrian  Discoveries^  Professor  Eduard 
Meyer  of  Berlin  has  identified  various  names  as  clearly  Iianian : 
upamd  the  Supreme,  Mazda-ku  connected  with  the  Iranian  deity 
Ahura-mazda,  and  the  frequent  second  element  -parna  identical 
with  the  -cfiepvrj^s  of  Intaphernes,  Tissaphernes  etc.  Allowing  for 
some  doubtful  identifications,  we  seem  entitled  to  assume  as  fairly 
certain  that  the  Medes  (whom  Sargon  claims  to  have  subdued) 
spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Persians,  and  that  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster  must  be  older  than  some  authorities  have  supposed. 
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Princes  bearing  Iranian  names  have  been  identified  for  a  much 
earlier  period  in  some  of  the  Tell-el-Amarna  letters :  Arta-ma- 
an-ya  =  'Apra/xcioy?,  and  several  names  end  in  -varzana,  the  Iranian 
-^ap^dvqs.  It  seems  possible  to  carry  back  Iranians  in  Meso- 
potamia to  at  least  1400  B.c.  Lastly  the  excavations  of  the 
Deutsche  Orient-GeaeUachaft  at  Boghazkeui  in  Oappadocia,  which 
is  identified  with  the  Pteria  of  Herodotus,  have  unearthed  treaties 
between  its  Hittite  sovereigns  and  the  kings  of  Mitani  made 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  b.c.  Amongst  the 
deities  of  the  Mitani  appear  with  tolerable  certainty  Mitra  and 
Indra,  possibly  also  Varuna  and  others.  Meyer  finds  also  the 
Ndsatyas,  the  A9vins  of  India,  amongst  these  deities.  If  further 
investigation  confirms  this,  the  differentiation  between  Sanskrit 
and  Iranian  produced  by  the  change  in  the  latter  of  a  into  h 
before  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  words  or  between  vowels  in 
the  middle  of  words  had  not  yet  taken  place.  These  discoveries, 
published  partly  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  partly 
in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift  xlii.  and  partly  in  the  somewhat  inaccessible 
reports  of  the  Deutsche  Orient-Gesellschqfty  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  contributions  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  history  of  the 
migrations  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples. 

III.  Dr  PosTGATE  read  a  short  note^  on  the  non-appearance 
of  the  vocative  of  Nemesis  in  Tibullus,  for  which  puelkby  or  dura^ 
saeua  pueUa  is  used  instead.  The  Greek  form  was  metrically 
unsuitable,  and  Nemesis,  the  Latin  form  used  by  the  comedians 
and  the  prose  writers,  was  tabooed  by  the  Hellenizing  poets. 
Delia,  on  the  other  hand,  he  used  more  often  in  the  vocative 
(9  times)  than  in  the  nominative. 


MICHAELMAS  TERM,  1909. 

FIRST    MEETING". 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  Prof.  Bevan's  rooms,  in  Trinity, 
on  Thursday,  October  21st,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  (Mr  Giles) 
in  the  Chair  : 

Mr  Abrahams  read  a  paper  on  "  Theocritus  and  Canticles  "  in 
which  the  view  was  maintained  that  no  direct  connexion  can  be 
shown  to  exist  between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  poems.  The  age 
of  Canticles  is  very  uncertain,  a  post-exilic  date  being  open  to 
serious  difficulty.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Biblical  poem  which 
c<ympels  one  to  admit  Greek  influence.  But,  accepting  the  view 
that  it  belongs  to  the  Greek  period  and  is  not  widely  separated 

^  Published  in  extenso  in  the  Classical  Review  xxiii.  (1909),  p.  187. 
^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter ^  2  November,  1909. 
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in  time  from  the  age  of  Theocritus,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
borrowing.  The  poems  only  agree  in  their  idealisation  of  shepherd 
life,  and  in  their  use  of  it  as  a  foil  to  courtly  extravagance  and 
sophistication,  but  iD  both  the  pastoral  mise-en-scene  is  on  the 
whole  natural,  not  artificial.  Theocritus'  herdsmen  and  fisher- 
folk  are  genuine  Sicilians,  and  so  the  shepherds  of  Canticles  are 
actual  Judseans  or  Gileadites.  Probably  the  growth  of  city  life 
both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  after  Alexander  explains  the  charm 
of  contrast  which  pastoral  poetry  would  have  for  the  inhabitants 
of  towns.  But  pastoral  life  was  not  yet  a  literary  convention ;  it 
was  a  genuine  thing,  and  pastoral  poetry  cannot  be  said  to  have 
become  a  genre  till  far  later.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  both  in 
Canticles  and  the  Idylls  the  characters  and  scenes  are  drawn 
from  nature.  Graetz's  contention  that  in  post-exilic  times  the 
shepherd  was  held  in  disrepute  in  Palestine  was  not  supported 
by  facts.  This  depreciation  of  the  shepherd  belongs  to  a  much 
later  period,  when  the  shepherds  were  mere  raiders  and  perhaps 
Arabs  or  other  foreigners,  and  when  the  antagonism  between 
schoolmen  and  peasantry  had  grown  deeper.  Throughout  the 
Hebrew  Bible  the  shepherd  is  idealized ;  Jacob  is  the  shepherd- 
patriarch,  Moses  the  shepherd-lawgiver,  David  the  shepherd-king, 
and  Amos  the  shepherd-prophet.  God  is  the  Shepherd  of  Israel 
not  only  explicitly  in  the  early  23rd  but  by  implication  also  in 
the  late  119th  Psalm. 

The  detailed  comparisons  between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
poems  are  seen  on  examination  to  be  insignificant.  The  most 
curious  of  these  is  the  comparison  of  both  Helen  and  the  Shu- 
lammite  to  a  horse.  But  in  Idyll  xviii.  30  Helen  is  only  compared 
to  a  horse  in  a  chariot,  she  beautifies  or  sets  off"  Lacedsemon  just 
as  the  horse  sets  off"  the  chariot.  Theocritus  probably  derived 
this  image  from  the  beautiful  Syracusan  coins  of  the  agonistic 
types.  In  Canticles  the  figure  is  quite  other.  The  poet  having 
identified  his  royal  lover  with  Solomon  was  almost  bound  to  in- 
troduce the  costly  chariots  and  horses  which  that  king  imported 
from  Egypt.  "I  have  compared  thee,  O  my  love,  to  a  team  of 
horses  in  Pharaoh's  chariots"  (Canticles  i.  9)  is  thus  an  obviously 
appropriate  thing  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  Solomon.  The  com- 
parison here  is  to  the  awesomeness  of  the  girl's  beauty,  just  as 
elsewhere  she  is  termed  "terrible  as  an  army  with  banners"  (vi.  4). 
Most  of  the  suggested  parallels  are  even  remoter  than  this,  and 
they  have  no  cumulative  value,  for  as  wholes  the  Canticles  and  the 
Idylls  are  admittedly  unlike,  especially  in  their  conception  of  love. 
The  facile  Simaitha  is  as  the  poles  asunder  from  the  difficult  Shu- 
lammith.  Love  poems  must  always  have  a  family  likeness,  and 
the  resemblances  between  Hebrew  and  Greek  love  lyrics  are  due 
to  the  elemental  similarity  of  the  emotion.  The  spiritual  differences 
are  more  significant;  here  the  racial  and  national  come  in  to 
modify  the  human.  How  unlike  the  Idylls  and  Canticles  are  is 
clear  from  the  ease  with  which  the  Hebrew  poem  was  allegorised. 
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In  the  Semitic  muse  the  sensuous  and  the  mystical  glide  into 
each  other.  It  would  be  possible  to  give  a  mystical  turn  to  Omar 
Khayyam,  but  hardly  to  Anacreon,  and  not  at  all  to  Theocritus. 
Idylls  and  OaDticles  have  some  affinities,  and  may  have  grown  out 
of  similar  conditious.  But  there  is  no  essential  likeness  between 
them.  In  their  heart  of  hearts  the  Greek  and  Judsean  poets  are 
strangers,  and  so  are  their  heroes  and  heroines. 


SECOND   MEETING\ 


At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  Prof.  Bevan's  rooms,  in  Trinity, 
on  Thursday,  November  4,  1909,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President 
(Mr  Giles)  in  the  Chair: 

Mr  Magnusson  read  a  paper  on  the  northern  god  Heimdal 
(Heiradallr).  The  name  could  mean  both  Illuminator  mundi 
and  111.  domi.  The  myths  described  him  as  born  of  nine  giant 
maidens,  all  sisters,  at  the  brim  of  the  earth.  The  mothers  wei'e 
the  nine  daughters  of  the  sea  giaut  ^gir,  son  of  giant  Fomi6t ; 
they  were  the  Waves  of  the  sea.  Eieimdal  was  the  whitest  of 
the  gods;  he  dwelt  at  the  calm  abode  of  Heaven's-Mountains 
(mountain-like  cloud  formations  at  sunrise?).  Here  he  was  the 
sentinel  of  the  gods  guarding  the  bridge  Bifrgst  against  their  bom 
enemies,  the  Rock-giants.  He  was  nurtured  by  the  might  of  the 
earth,  the  chilly-cold  sea,  and  the  blood  of  *  S6n^.'  Heimdal  was 
exceeding  mighty,  stately  of  weapons,  possessed  of  a  trumpet  that 
lay  hidden  under  that  root  of  YggdrasiPs-Ash  which  spread  unto 
the  confines  of  Rime-giants'  realm.  This  horn  Heimdal  blows 
loud  to  wake  the  gods,  when  the  coalition  of  the  Powers  of  Evil 
march  out  to  their  destruction.  Heimdal  requires  less  sleep  than 
a  bird ;  he  sees,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  *  rests,'  as  well  by 
night  as  by  day.  He  hears  how  herbs  grow  on  the  ground  and 
wool  on  sheep.  He  is  called  Golden-tooth,  his  steed  Golden- 
forelock.  He  is  Loki's  born  foe,  and  falls  before  the  former, 
on  the  day  of  the  gods'  destruction,  run  through  with  his  own 
sword. 

In  their  main  features  these  conceptions  about  the  luminous 
deity  of  the  early  morning  seemed  to  owe  their  origin  to  beholders 
who  from  a  western  standpoint  had  frequent  opportunity  to  con- 
template the  glories  of  the  horizon  at  sunrise.  Perhaps,  considering 
the  allusion  to  Prey's  boar,  the  inhabitants  of  S.E.  Sweden  [the 
Langobardi  If]  have  as  good  a  claim  to  the  original  conception  as 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  16  November,  1909. 

^  S6nar-dreyra ;  where  s6nar  must  be  short  for  86nar-galtar  from  sdoar- 
ggltr,  the  boar  sacrificed  to  Frey.  CI.  F.A.S.  i.  531 :  Hei'Srekr  konungr 
bl6ta'Si  Frey ;  >ann  gglt  er  mestan  fekk  skyldi  hann  gefa  Frey ;  ot  also : 
Longobard.  sonarpair :  verres  qui  omnes  alios  verres  in  grege  batuit  et  vinoit 
(Sievers,  Beitr.  xvi.  544  ff.). — It  would  seem  then  that  Heimdal  and  Frey 
were  objects  of  the  same  or  a  similar  cnlt. 
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any  other  Frey  worshippers  in  the  North.  But  the  preservation 
of  the  memory  of  that  conception  seems  due  only  to  the  Icelanders. 
Heimdal,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Kig,  becomes — according  to 
Bigsmdl — the  father,  with  three  different  married  women,  of  three 
sons  whose  progeny  respectively  are  Slaves,  Freeholders  and  Earls 
from  whom  again  spring  the  first  kings  of  the  earth.  Heimdal- 
Rig  coming  on  this  en'and  to  the  Earth  is  described  as :  "the 
strong... full  of  knowledge,  mighty  and  vigorous  Rig  the  Stridor." 
He  is  also  deep  in  runic  lore,  i.e.  all  secret  wisdom. — The  Rigsmdl 
was  a  tendence  poem  not  properly  a  mythic  record,  though  the 
story  out  of  which  it  grew  might  have  been  such. 

Striking  affinities  existed  between  Heimdal  and  Helios  on  one 
hand,  and  Heimdal  (Heimdal-Rig)  and  the  Indian  Fire-god  Agni, 
on  the  other.  HeimdaFs  heaiing  reminded  of  Helios  os  irdvr 
c<^op^  icat  TrdvT  cTraicovct  (Od.  XI.  109,  XIL  323).  In  the  Hom. 
hymn  to  Demeter  (22 — 29,  pointed  out  by  Miss  Harrison)  Helios' 
keenness  of  hearing  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the  other  gods,  as 
is  Heimdal's  in  Edda. — Heimdal  is  "  vQrJ>r  goJ>a,"  sentinel  of  the 
gods ;  the  hymn  just  mentioned  refers  to  Helios  (v.  62)  as  ^€<Sv 
a-Koirov  iJSc  ical  avSpmv,  The  Hymn  to  Helios  yields  sundry  more 
notable  parallelisms. 

Of  the  manifold  affinities  between  Heimdal  (Heimdal-Rig) 
and  Agni  only  a  few  can  be  pointed  out  As  Heimdal,  Agni  is 
"  white-hued "  (Rigveda  Hymns,  Griffith's  translation,  vi.  6.  2). 
Heimdal  is  called  Gullintanni,  Golden-tooth :  (Agni)  **  I  saw  him 
afar  gold-toothed^,  bright-coloured"  (v.  2.  3)..." refulgent... shines 
foi-th  with  wondrous  light  before  mornings "...(vii.  9.  3).  Heimdal 
is  the  son  of  nine  maidens  who  are  sisters :  "  He,  Agni,  whom 
the  twice  five  sisters  dwelling  together  in  the  homes  of  men  en- 
gendered "  (iv.  6.  8).  The  point  is  the  sisterhood  of  the  mothers 
in  either  case.  Heimdal  is  born  at  the  brim  of  the  earth  and  has 
his  established  abode  in  the  east :  "  Three  several  places  of  his 
(Agni's)  birth  they  honour,  in  mid  air,  in  the  heaven,  and  in  the 
waters.  Governing  in  the  east  of  earthly  regions,  the  seasons 
hath  he  stablished  in  their  order''  (i.  95.  3);  visible,  fair,  he 
grows  in  native  brightness,  uplifted  in  the  lap  of  waving  waters 
(i.  95.  5);  Agni,  thine  home  is  in  the  floods  (viii.  43.  9).  Heimdal 
sees  as  well  by  night  as  by  day :  "  O  god  "  (Agni)  "  thou  seest 
through  even  the  dark  of  night"  (i.  94.  7).  Heimdal's  horse  is 
Golden-forelock:  Agni's  horses  are  "pure-white"  (vi.  6.  4).  Heim- 
dal is  sentinel  of  the  gods,  foreseeing  and  wise  :  "  Ensign  of  gods 
hast  thou  become,  O  Agni,  joy-giver,  knower  of  all  wisdom  "  (iii. 
1.  17)  j  "who  stands  in  heaven's  bright  sphere  a  sign,  who  wakest 
at  dawn,  Agni"...(iii.  2.  14). 

The  parallels  between  Heimdal-Rig  and  Agni  are  extremely 

^  The  epithet  suits  unesthetically  a  divinity  of  the  morning  glow  (Heim- 
dal), but  very  fittingly  the  god  of  fire.  In  the  case  of  Heimdal  it  would 
seem  to  warrant  the  assumption  that,  once  upon  a  time,  he  too  was  a  Fire 
Divinity. 
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numerous.  Agni  is  "  the  maidens'  lover  and  the  matrons'  lord/' 
(i.  66.  4);  He  gave  all  this  progeny  of  men  their  beitig  (i.  96.  2); 
the  guest  who  is  received  in  all  men's  houses  (iv.  1.  20);  "thou 
art  the  lord  of  house  and  home  of  all  the  tribes,  O  Agni,  of  all 
the  tribes  of  men"  (vi.  48.  8);  "the  germ  of  many,  from  the 
waters'  bosom  he  goes  forth  wise  and  great  of  godlike  nature" 
(i.  95.  4);  Agni  is  "the  knower  of  all  secret  wisdom"  (lii;  1. 
17 — 18).  Heimdal-Rig  is  the  Striding-one  when  he  comes  to 
earth:   Agni  "the  swiftly  moving  envoy"  (i.  60.  1),.  <fec.,  &c. 


THIRD   MEETING\ 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  Prof.  Bevan's  rooms,  in  Trinity, 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  1909,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  (Mr  Giles) 
in  the  Chair  : 

Dr  Jackson  read  notes  of  which  the  following  are  abstracts : 

(1)  Xenophanes  fr,  34  Diels.  Ritter  and  Preller,  ed.  viii. 
§  104. 

Kttl  TO  /x€v  ovv  (ra(t>€s  ourts  avrjp  yiver    ovSc  rts  IcTat 
€i3a)9  oLfiffil  Oeuiv  t€  icai  acrtra  Xcyo)  Trcpt  Travntiv 

€t    yap    Koi    TOt    ftaXlCTTa    TV)(0L    T€T€X€<TfX€VOV    €t7ra)V, 

avTos  ofwus  ovK  otSc    SoKOs  8'  €7rl  Tract  rirvKrai, 

Lilies  3  and  4  show  that  in  line  2  Xcytc  should  be  substituted  for 
Xcyo).     For  the  confusion,  see  Bast's  commentcUio,  p.  283. 

(2)  Plato  Philehus  17  C  'AAA'.ovtto)  ao<l>os  dv  etrfs  rrfv  ftovtrcK^v 
ei3a)9  ravra  fjiova,  /jltj  8c  €iSa>9,  (iSs  y'  Ittos  cittciv  cis  ravra  ovScvos  a$u)s 
€(T€L.  It  seems  strange  (1)  that  the  object  of  the  second  ctSws  is 
not  expressed,  (2)  that,  whereas  the  first  ravra  stands  for  ^apv, 
6$Vf  and  ofwrovoVf  the  second  ravra  should  be  equivalent  to  rrjv 
fjiova-LKTjv,  Hence  (1)  for  fiova,  /jltj  Sk  ccSoSs,  read  fiovcLy  <d>  fir^Sk 
€c3a)9,  "  though  if  you  are  ignorant  even  of  these,"  and  (2)  for  €ts 
r.avra,  read  ccs  ravnyv. 

(3)  Philehus  34  c  Kai  /a^v  koX  orav  dTroXctracra  fJLrnjfiriv  circ  aicr- 
OT^<r€(as  €iT  av  fJuaOi^fiaTO^  avOi^  ravrrjv  di/aTroXiyoTy  TraXtv  avr^  iv  idvrg, 
KoX  ravra  (rvfinavTa  avafJLVija'€Ls  koL  fjLVTJfia^  irov  Xeyoftcv.  As  in  this 
passage  Plato's  purpose  is  to  distinguish  between  ftny/xi/" memory" 
and  dva/xi7vo-69  "recollection,"  it  is  incredible  that  he  should  thus 
associate  fivqfia^s  with  dva/xnyo-ct?.  ^  Hence  some  have  bracketed 
icat  iJLvqiJLa<;y  and  others  have  proposed  /xv)//xi79  dvaKnyo-cts  or  dva- 
Xiyi/rcis.  Rather,  putting  a  comma  after  dva/info-ets,  for  kol  fjivijfias 
TTov  Xeyofity  substitute  Koi  /Aioy/xas  y  ov  Xeyo/xev. 

(4)  PhUehvs  51  d  Aeyoj  ^  ra?  rolv  <l>06yyu)v  rds  Xctas  koI 
kafjiirpa^  tols  Iv  tl  KaOapov  Uiaas  fiiXo^  ov  irpos  €T€pov  KaXa^  dAA' 
avras  KaO*  avra?  cTvac,  kol  To-urtav  $vfXfl>-vTOvs  lySovas  hrofjityas.  Plainly, 
either  (a)  a  feminine  noun  must  be  substituted  for  tcl^,  such  as  las 

1  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  .Reporter j  7  D^eifiber,.  1909, 
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(Wohlrab)  or  i7;(as  (Bury  and  Burnet),  or  (b)  rds  must  be  excised, 
and  a  feminine  noun  substituted  for  ff>06yyviv,  such  as  ifxavt^v 
(Stallbaum)  or  <l>Ooyy(av  (Paley),  or  (c)  ras  must  be  excised  and 
a  feminine  noun  in  the  accusative  plural  added,  such  as  I84a^ 
(Badham).  Of  these  proposals,  Paley's  <f>Ooyyiov  seems  to  me 
decidedly  the  best.  But  why  should  Plato  use  the  purely  poetical 
word  fftOoyyij  1  The  answer  is  that  Plato  adopts  a  poetical  word 
because  he  is  quoting  an  iambic  line — <l>$oyyas  </xcv>  ev  tl  KaOapov 
Uuras  fieXos.  But  how  came  it  that  the  ras  was  intruded  before 
T<3v  <^^oyy<3v1  It  is  conceivable  that  a  blundering  scribe  was 
misled  by  tols  tcSv  ifiOoyywv  in  B :  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  a 
scribe  of  superior  intelligence  might  call  attention  to  the  unusual 
word  <l>Ooyyiov  by  adding  in  the  margin  'lao-rc,  '*in  the  Ionian 
dialect,''  and  that  this  word,  curtailed,  might  come  into  the  text 
as  ra9. 

(5)  Clem.  Alex,  stromateis  iv  v  23.  207  S.  =  574  P.  ifiTrakiv 
Sk  'AvTt^^anys  6  KotfUKo^  "6  ttAovto?"  f^T/trc  "firXeov  Oanpov  fi\cjrovra% 
7rapa\a^iiiv  tv^^Xovs  Trotci."  So  writes  Stahlin.  Stobaeus  gives  the 
quotation  in  a  fuller  form :  6  Se  ttAovtos  rjfia^,  KaOdirep  tarpon  Ka/cos, 
rv<f>X.ov^  pXeTTovras  TrapaXapwv  iravras  Trotct:  whence  in  the  present 
passage  Professor  Joseph  Mayor  conjectures  iarpov  rpowov,  and 
Professor  Cook  Wilson  6  ttXovtos,  <l>rf(TCj  Travras  KaOdnr^p  larpo%  Ka/co? 
jSAcTTOvras  irapaXafiiav  TV<f>Xov^  Trotct.  The  words  ttXcov  Oarepov  are 
however  perfectly  intelligible,  if  they  are  read,  not  as  part  of  the 
quotation,  but  with  Clement's  ^^lyo-t.  For  irXeov  Odrcpov  ttouiv, 
"to  do  more  harm  than  good,"  see  L.  and  S.  s.v.  erepos,  and 
Wyttenbach's  excellent  note  on  Plato's  Fhaedo  114  e. 

(6)  Procopius  de  hello  Gothico  i  xxiv  28 — 33.  Procopius 
here  tells  how  an  oracle  had  said  that  in  the  fifth  month  an 
emperor  would  come  to  the  throne,  that  after  his  accession  Rome 
would  fear  nothing  Getan,  and,  seemingly,  that  there  would  be 
no  new  invasion.  The  oracle,  our  text  says,  ran  thus :  rjv  rt, 
rfOLfxey  ^€  Kai  t  jSewa)  Kai  ndrc  vrj  (Tl  yp  ao  cvittiiJu  Irt  (ruTrta  Trtera. 
Plainly  we  have  here  the  attempt  of  a  scribe  who  knew  no  Latin 
to  reproduce  Latin  words  with  Greek  letters.  It  would  seem 
further  (1)  that  he  despaired  of,  and  omitted,  some  parts  of  his 
original,  (2)  that  Kat,  icat,  and,  perhaps,  In  mark  places  where, 
after  an  omission,  he  again  takes  up  the  text,  (3)  that  yp  marks 
a-o  ivLTTi'^v  as  an  alternative  transcript  of  ainrui  Tricra.  In  what 
remains  certain  words  seem  to  stand  out — "quinto  mense — 
REGNUM — copiA  PICTA "  :  and  eirrjcTL  looks  like  EUNTi.  Further, 
PcTtKov  ovSkv  *Pw/xT7  TO  XoiTTov  SctVct  suggcsts  iam  timebit  Roma 
nihil  Geticum,  With  these  materials  can  we  construct  two  hexa- 
meters which  shall  promise  the  accession  of  an  emperor,  the 
retreat  of  the  barbarians,  and  immunity  from  future  invasion? 
I  venture  to  suggest — 

QUINTO  MENSE,  nouo  iam  REGNUM  iwEUNTE,  timebit 
Roma  nihil  Geticum  neqiie  copia  picta  redibit. 
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LAWS 


OF   THE 


Camibrttijg:e  ^iiiloloj^iral  ^otxtt^. 


1  The  design  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  and  to  publish 
critical  researches  into  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  Tndo- 
European  group  of  nations,  and  to  promote  philological  studies  in 
general. 

2  Any  student  of  philology  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

3  The  annual  subscription  of  each  member  of  the  Society  is 
one  guinea,  due  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  A  member 
elected  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  shall,  however,  on  signifying  his 
wish  to  the  Treasurer,  be  permitted  to  pay  no  subscription  for  the 
current  year,  but  in  that  case,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  of  the  Society's  publications  for  that  year. 

4  Any  member  may  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  ten  guineas,  or  after  fifteen  years'  subscriptions 
have  been  paid  by  one  payment  of  ^ve  guineas ;  the  right  to  com- 
pound for  all  future  payments  for  five  guineas  after  ten  years' 
subscription3  have  been  paid  being  reserved  in  the  case  of 
members  who  have  joined  the  Society  before  Feb.  12,  1891. 

5  Every  member  whose  subscription  for  any  year  is  paid,  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  that 
year. 

6  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society  may  be  proposed  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  at  any 
of  its  ordinary  meetings,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  may  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  next  meeting. 

7  No  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected,  unless  he  have  in 
his  favour  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 
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8  Distmguished  philological  scholars  who  are  resident  abroad 
may  be  elected  honorary  or  corresponding  members  in  the  same 
way  as  oi-dinary  members.  They  shall  pay  no  subscription,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Transactions  and  other  documents 
published  or  printed  by  the  Society  and  to  be  present  at  and  to 
communicate  papers  to  the  meetings. 

9  The  general  direction  of  the  Society  shall  be  committed  to 
a  Council,  consisting  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  two  secretaries,  a  librarian  and  not  more  than  twelve 
nor  less  than  seven  other  members.  Each  member  of  the  Council 
shall  have  notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  at  which  not  less 
than  five  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Except  for  grave  cause  such 
meetings  shall  be  held  within  the  limits  of  University  Full  Term 
only,  and  shall  be  summoned  by  the  president  in  consultation 
with  the  secretary. 

10  All  questions  involving  extraordinary  expenditure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its  general  meetings. 

11  The  president,  treasurer,  secretaries  and  librarian,  and 
at  least  three  ordinary  members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Lent 
Term,  the  three  senior  members  of  the  Council  retiring  annually, 
and  the  president  being  capable  of  being  elected  two  years  in 
succession  and  no  more. 

12  Of  the  three  vice-presidents,  one  shall  retire  annually  by 
rotation,  and  be  incapable  of  re-election  for  the  two  years  next 
following. 

13  No  member  whose  subscription  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  read  papers  at  any  meeting. 

14  The  names  of  any  members  whose  subscription  is  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear,  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Society,  and  such  removal  may  be  announced  at  the 
next  general  meeting  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

15  The  president  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  pro  tern., 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
equality  of  numbers  in  any  division. 

1 6  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
two  auditors,  to  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  Lent  Term. 

17  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  at  least  once 
in  each  term  ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

18  Members  may  introduce  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
strangers  not  being  resident  members  of  the  University,  who  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  read  communications  to  the 
Society. 
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19  No  communication  shall  be  read  to  or  published  by  the 
Society  without  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  author's  name. 

20  Any  proposed  change  in  these  laws  shall  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  to  the  Society  at  one 
of  its  general  meetings. 

2 1  No  law  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  and  no  fresh  law  enacted 
without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 


By  resolutions  of  the  Society  it  is  directed  that  Ordinary  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  shall  begin  at  4.15  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms  and  at  4.45  in  the  Easter  Term,  and  shall  close  at  5.45  p.m. 
at  the  latest  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  and  at  6.15  p.m. 
in  the  Easter  Term,  unless  on  the  motion  of  a  member  to  be  put 
from  the  Chair  it  shall  be  resolved  on  any  occasion  to  extend  the 
meeting  to  a  later  hour. 
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LENT    TERM,    1910. 


FIRST    MEETINGS 

At  the  Annual  Greneral  Meeting  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
President  (Mr  Giles)  in  Emmanuel,  on  Thui*sda7,  27  January, 
1910,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  in  the  Chair: 

I.  Mr  W.  R.  M.  Lamb,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

II.  The  following  Officers  were  elected  for  1910 : 

President:  Prof.  Rapson. 

I^ew  Vice-President :  Mr  Bury. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Council :  Prof.  Jaokson,  Dr  Vebrall, 
Mr  MagniJsson,  Mr  Giles,  Mr  Chadwick. 

Hon.  Treasurer :  Mr  Quiggin  (re-elected). 

Hon.  Secretaries :  Mr  Robertson  (re-elected),  Mr  Lamb. 

Hon,  Lihrcurian :  Mr  Campbell  (re-elected). 

Auditors :  Mr  NixoN,  Mr  Ward  alb  (both  re-elected). 

III.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President  was  moved 
by  Mr  Quiggin,  and  carried  unanimously. 

IV.  The  Treasurer's  accounts  were  adopted. 

V.  Miss  Harrison  read  a  paper  on  Eur.  Cretans  (/rag, 
472  Nauck) 

KOi  vvKTiTToXov  ZaypccDS  ppovras 

•     TcXccra? 

in  relation  to  primitive  Initiation  Ceremonies. 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  Univer$ity  Reporter ,  8  February,  1910. 
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The  fragment  in  question,  for  which  no  adequate  meaning  has 
yet  been  suggested,  has  been  frequently  emended.  For  ppovrd^ 
Lobeck  suggests  o-TrovSds  which  may  be  dismissed  as  an  undue 
violation  of  the  text;  another  suggestion  is  jStorcts  which  is 
feeble  in  meaning.  Diels  would  read  jSovras,  oxherd.  Dieterich 
{De  Hymnis  OrphiciSy  p.  11)  accepts  ^ovras,  regarding  ^povrcts 
as  hopeless :  *  perperam  traditur  Ppovrd^,  praeclare  emendavit 
Dielesius.'  The  emendation  jSouras,  though  tempting  in  view 
of  the  bull-form  of  Dionysos,  the  title  of  ^ovkoXoi  given  to  his 
worshippers  and  the  actual  ^ovrrfs  of  the  Erechtheion,  is  to  be 
rejected.  All  the  MSS.  have  Ppovrd^  except  the  Leipzig  MS. 
which  has  the  slight  variant  )3poTas. 

A  meaning  must  therefore  be  sought  for  /Spovra^  rcXco-a?. 
The  fragment  is  part  of  an  avowal  of  Initiation  Rites  performed 
by  the  Cretan  mystic.  Pythagoras,  we  know  from  Porphyry 
(Vit.  Pyth,  17),  was  initiated  into  the  Cretan  mysteries  of 
Idaean  Zeus  and  was  'purified  by  a  thunder-stoue '  (iKaOdpOtf 
K€pawU^  XiOio),  The  dvaKaXvxf/i^  of  these  rites  was  the  beholding 
of  a  thunder-bolt  on  a  throne,  the  rites  also  included  the  imita- 
tion of  thunder  by  the  whirring  of  rhomhoi,  T€\4io  with  the 
accusative  denotes  the  performance  of  a  mystery  rite;  it  is 
proposed  to  interpret  ^povra^  rcXcVas  as  'having  performed  the 
Thunders,  i.e.  the  thunder- rites.' 

VI.  Mr  QuiGGiN  read  a  paper  on  the  Language  Movement 
in  Brittany. 


SECOND   MEETINGS 


At  a  General  Meeting  held  on  Thursday,  10  February  1910, 
at  4.15  P.M.,  in  Professor  Bevan's  rooms  in  Trinity,  the  President 
(Professor  Rapson)  in  the  Chair : 

Mr  E.  Harrison  read  the  following  papers  : 

I.     Two  jests  in  Catullus. 

The  poem  on  Arrius  and  his  aspirates  (Ixxxiv)  owes  its  point, 
such  as  it  is,  not  to  the  MSS,  which  omit  the  intmding  h  in  each 
case,  but  to  the  early  editors.  Their  restorations  are  right  in  the 
main;  though  in  1.  4  the  readings  of  O  (insidias  hee)  and  GR 
(insidias  /le)  point  perhaps  to  a  final  rather  than  an  initial 
aspiration,  represented  either  as  in  GR  (the  metre  notwith- 
standing) or  by  insidias-h.  However  that  may  be,  the  whole 
poem,  as  printed  and  understood,  has  all  the  air  of  rising  to  a 
climax,   yet   falls   miserably    flat.      A   remedy   is   indicated    by 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  Univenity  Reporter^  22  February,  1910. 
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horribilis :  the  last  word  of  the  poem  either  was,  or  was  meant  to 
suggest,  x*o''€ov9 — a  sorry  joke,  but  better  than  none.  In  the 
spoken  Greek  of  the  time  initial  x  ™ay  possibly  have  been 
pronounced,  or  have  seemed  to  a  Roman  ear  to  be  pronounced,  as 
it  is  to-day. 

In  xxxvi.  19  ruris,  though  tolerable,  lacks  authority :  the 
MSS  give  turis.  In  the  common-place  of  Roman  humour  the 
limbo  of  bad  verse  is  the  fishmonger's  (so  first  Catullus  himself, 
of  these  very  Annates  Volusi,  in  xcv.)  or  the  grocer's.  Here  tlie 
volume  of  Volusius  is  regarded  as  having  gone  to  the  grocer's 
only  to  return  with  frankincense  inside;  and  bag  and  contents 
together  make  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  god  of  fire.  *  Full  of 
frankincense  and  frigidity ' :  for  the  syntactical  jest  compare  *  in 
a  flood  of  tears  and  a  sedan  chair,'  and 

They  sought  it  with  thimbles,  they  sought  it  with  care. 
They  pursued  it  with  forks  and  hope. 

II.     Emendations  of  Gibbon,  Meredith,  Dooley, 

Modern  texts  of  the  bulkier  English  classics  are  frequently 
corrupt,  and  there  is  danger  that  they  will  remain  so  while  the 
practice  of  reprinting  from  cheap  and  bad  editions  prevails.  The 
rapid  growth  and  the  persistent  repetition  of  textual  errors  were 
illustrated  by  examples,  of  which  a  selection  is  here  given. 
(References  to  Gibbon  are  made  according  to  volume  and  page  of 
Professor  Bury's  edition  of  The  Decline  and  Fall.) 

{a)     Ef rors  which  can  be  coiTected  from  original  editions : 

Gibbon  iv.  46,  1.  7  :  omit  the  second  of, 

iv,  62,  n.  25,  1.  6  :  for  this  read  his. 
iv.  296,  1.  23  :  for  respectahU  read  respectful, 
iv.  323,  1.  1  :  for  announce  read  renounce, 
iv.  331,  1.  2  :  for  treasury  read  treasure, 
vi.  42,  1.  4  from  below:  iovfshermen  vend  fisherman, 
vi.  159,  1.  4  from  below  :  for  Constcmtine  read  Con- 
stantinople. 
vi.  378,  1.  8  :  for  usurpers  read  usurers. 
vi.  457,  1.  3  :  for  passion  ve&d  fashion. 
vii.  115,  1.  15 :  for  are  read  is. 
Meredith,  Richard  Feverel,  §  7  from   the  end  of  ch.  xii.  : 

for  binding  read  blinding. 
Egoist,  ch.  xi.,  towards  the  end  of  the  §  beginning 
At  last :  omit  from  recent  texts  not  entirely 
unaware  that  she  was  magnifying  trifles, 

(b)     Errors  which  seem  to  be  common  to  all  editions : 

Gibbon  ii.  245,  n.  4  :  read  the  Latin  as  a  whole  line. 

iv.  323,  1.  3 :  interchange  the  comma  and  the  semi- 
colon. 
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Gibbon  iv.  482,  n.  134 :  read  dimisit,  and  compare  vi.  86, 
•n.  66. 
V.  166,  1.  7  :  moveable  should  probably  be  read  for 

immovecLble. 
V.  275,  n.  75 ;  for  offered  Constantine  read  offered 

by  Constantine, 
V.  486,  1.  8  :  for  and  affection  read  than  affection. 
Meredith,   The  Amazing  Marria^fe,   in   the   middle   of  the 

last  §  of  the  letter  in  ch.   xxvi. :    for  tvorld 
read  word. 

Observations  by  Mr  Booley,  in  the  last  sentence  of  The  End 
of  the  Wa/r :  for  wa/rs  read  wan^s. 

(c)     Passages  where  the  text  is  suspicious:  Gibbon  v.  361, 
11.  11--15;  V.  456,  11.  15—19;  vi.  193,  1.  3  from  below. 

III.     Notes  on  Pindar's  pa^ams,  ii.  100;   and  on  the  LaJtin 

names  of  Aias  son  of  OHeus. 


THIRD   MEETINGS 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  on  Thursday,  24  February  1910, 
at  4.15  P.M.,  in  Professor  Sevan's  rooms  in  Trinity,*the  President 
(Professor  Rapson)  in  the  Chair : 

(1)  Mr  Hicks  communicated  a  paper  on  the  interpretation 
of  part  of  the  Letter  of  Epicurus  to  Herodotus  (Diogenes 
Laertius   x.  §§  55 — 59). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  term  alo-Orjrov  refers  to  other 
senses  than  sight,  and  that  objects  can  be  perceived  at  a  distance 
by  the  senses  of  hearing  and  smelling.  By  a  quotation  from 
Aristotle  De  Sensu,  4,  442  a  29,  it  was  shown  that  the  Atomists 
reduced  all  senses  in  the  last  resort  to  touch.  Their  doctrine  of 
films  given  off  from  the  surface  of  bodies  and  reaching  our  eyes, 
ears,  etc.,  was  merely  a  way  of  bringing  the  telepathic  sensations 
into  line  with  touch. 

In  §  55  from  oAAa  /Lwfv...  and  part  of  §  56  Epicurus  explains 
that  he  modi6es  the  original  hypothesis  of  the  Atomists  and  does 
not  admit  any  and  every  size  among  his  atoms,  though  variations 
of  size  must  be  allowed. 

1  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  15  March,  1910. 
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The  remainder  of  §  56  and  the  whole  of  §  57  ait*  concerned 
with  Anaxagoraa,  and  the  impoaslbility  ia  there  proved  of 

(1)  subdividing  things  ad  infinitum, 

(2)  »n  infinite  progression  or  series  by  less  and  le&t  in- 
crements. 

The  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  would  tend  to  make  each  thing 
not  finite  but  infinite. 

g  58  deals  with  ininima  Kenaibilia,  which  are  described  as  not 
exactly  corresponding  .to  the  extended  which  is  capable  of  being 
traversed,  inasmuch  as  they  are  incapable  of  division  while  re- 
maining sensible,  but  as  not  wholly  unlike  it.  These  minima 
sengibilia  supply  the  unit  of  measurement  for  sensible  things. 

In  §  59  the  conclusion  thus  arrived  at  is  applied  first  of  alt  to 
the  atom,  which  follows  the  analogy  of  sensible  things,  although 
on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Next,  at  iri  re  to.  iKdj^una  koI  dfuy^... 
the  same  conclusion  ia  asserted  of  lengths  or  lines  as  formerly  of 
sensible  things.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  Epicurus  is  here 
thinking  of  lengths  of  void  rather  than  space  fijied  with  body. 
Finally,  at  aviitpaptja-iv...  comes  a  caveat  of  Epicurus,  lest  it  be 
supposed  that  minimal  parts  of  the  atom  exist  at  first  apart  and 
then  combine  to  form  sensible  things. 

(2)  Mr  Robertson  read  a  paper  on  'The  authenticity  of 
Luciau  de  saltatione'  He  criticised  in  detail  the  attempts  of 
various  German  scholars  to  establish  the  spuriousness  of  this 
dialogue  on  linguistic  and  other  grounds,  and  defended  the  ascrip- 
tion to  Lucian  by  an  analysis  of  the  style  and  subject-matter. 
He  further  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  written  at  Antioch 
between  162  and  165  a.d.  ;  it  is  agreed  that  Lucian  was  at 
Antioch  at  that  time  and  there  wrote  the  '  Imagines '  and  the 
'  Apologia  pro  Imaginibus.'  Accepting  Schmid's  undeveloped 
suggestion  (Bursian,  1901}  that  the  '  De  Saltatione '  was  designed 
to  flatter  Lucius  Verua,  a  known  admirer  of  [lantomimic  dancing, 
he  pointed  out  that  Lucius  Verus  was  at  this  time  at  Antioch  : 
that  the  '  Imagines '  is  admittedly  a  panegyric  of  Verus'  mistress 
Fanthea,  and  contains  direct  flattery  of  Verus :  that  Verus' 
devotion  to  the  theatre  at  Antioch  was  notorious,  and  made 
him  a  laughing-stock  in  Syria  and  at  Rome  (Capitol.  'Vei'us' 
Till.  11,  etc.).  Moreover  the  'De  Saltatione'  contains  a  high 
compliment  to  the  people  of  Antioch  {§  76),  unique  in  Luciau  : 
while  no  other  city  is  directly  named  in  the  dialogue,  except  in  a 
mythological  connection.  This  theoiy  would  explain  the  quite 
unusoal  number  of  i-eferences  to  Rome  and  Italy,  partly  noticed 
by  Helm,  but  not  explained  by  him.  (g§  30,  32,  34,  46,  55,  63, 
64,  66.) 


Cambridob  Philological  Society's  Procbkdikos. 


FOURTH   MEETINGS 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  on  Thursday,  March  3rd,  at 
4.15  P.M.,  in  Prof.  Bevan's  rooms,  in  Trinity,  the  President 
(Professor  Kapson)  in  the  Chair: 

( 1 )  Miss  Harrison  read  a  paper  on  *  Who  were  the  Kouretes  1 ' 
Eurip.  frg.  (Nauck  472) 

KoX    KOVpiJTtOV 

paKXo^  iKk-qBriv  octtoO^k* 

The  Kouretes  as  stated  by  Strabo  (vii.  frg.  51  and  x.  463 — 
474)  are  beings  near  akin  to  the  Korybantes,  Telchines,  Idaean 
Daktyloi,  and  also  to  the  Satyrs,  Seilenoi  and  Tityroi — they  are 
&aifiov€q  and  ?rpo7roAoi  rather  than  dcoi  proper.  As  8at/xovc¥  they 
are  also  magicians,  seers  and  metallurgists.  Their  two  most 
characteristic  functions  are  seemingly  somewhat  incompatible : 
they  are  armed  orgiastic  dancers  and  also  7rai8orpo^oi.  All  these 
diverse  functions  are  easily  explained  and  the  apparent  incon- 
gruities reconciled  if  we  regard  the  Kouretes  as  initiated  youths. 
Similar  functions  are  performed  by  the  Salii  in  connection  with 
the  figures  of  Anna  Perenna  and  Mamurius  Veturius;  also, 
though  this  is  less  certain,  by  the  Vedic  Maruts. 

(2)  Mr  Pearse  read  Miscellanea : 

I.  Catullics  58.  1.  Punctuate  :  Caeli  Lesbia,  nostra  Lesbia 
ilia,  etc. 

II.  Livy  III.  41.  1,  imaginariis Jascibus.  Not  ^ imaginary^ \ 
see  c.  36.  3 ;  38.  1 ;  49.  4  etc.  Perhaps  refers  to  the  imagines ; 
see  Polybius  vi.  53  (fasces,  paySSot,  in  s.  8).  Were  such  insignia 
kept  with  the  imagines^     (Perhaps  cf.  Juv.  8.  227.) 

III.  Horace^  Odes  iv.  4.  18 — 22  explained  by  Dio  Cassius  Liv. 
22.  2  (already  applied  by  Verrall,  Studies  in  Horace  p.  79,  to 
explanation  of  iv.   6.   19). 

IV.  Sophocles  O.C.  939  ff.  Xcyo)  is  correct.  Construction 
is  :  ovT€  dfiovXov  rovpyov  toS*  c^cVpa^a,  yLyvioaKtJV  8*  otl  k.t.K.  (a 
reply  to  11.  930-1). 

V.  lb,  1371  ff.  Read  with  MSS.  cpd  Tt9.  Cf.  e.g.  Eur. 
Ale.  332  (for  tovS*  avSpa  together  in  spite  of  grammatical  con- 
struction see  I.  in  Aul.  1450);  Hipp.  1184  (]);  and  Phoenissae 
613,  the  climax  of  the  scene. 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  Univendty  Reporter,  15  March,  1910. 
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VI.  Herodotus  i.  4.  Mr  Comfoixl,  Thucydides  Mythistoiicus 
p.  239 ;  Professor  Bury,  A.  G.  H.  pp.  62-4.  Hen.  Hiero  3  §  4 
et  alia, 

(3)  Mr  Bury  read  *  Notes  on  Aristophanes,  Acluirnians  and 
LysiBtrata.^ 

Ar.  Acham.  1093 :  read,  perhaps,  6pxrf<rTpLS€s,  ra  *  ^CKraB* 
'ApfioSi — iv  KkaSi,  supposing  iv  xXaSt  to  be  put  shortly  for  iv 
fjLVfyrov  icXaSi :  see  Skolia  9 — 11  in  Bergk  P,  L.  G,  ill.  pp.  646—7. 
In  Acham,  835  (Tratctv  l<f>  aXt  rav  /laSSav)  the  hypothesis  that 
^nequitia  latet'  might  help  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  language; 
cp.  also  Twelfth  Night  i.  3  *  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to  't.'  Acharn, 
709  :  avTYjv  Trjv  *A;(atav  can  hardly  stand :  read  avTr}v  t^v  *Apeiav 
{sc,  PovX-qv).  In  Lysiatr.  324  read  viro  t  avc/xcov  apyoiA.€<Dv  (cp. 
II,  13.  795)  for  wo  tc  vo/xwv  apyoXcW. 


EASTER  TERM,  1910. 

FIRST   MEETINGS 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  Dr  Verrall's  house,  5,  Selwyn 
Gardens,  on  Thursday,  May  5,  1910,  at  4.45  p.m.,  the  President 
(Prof.  Rapson)  in  the  Chair  : 

Dr  Verrall  commented  on  the  following  passages  {inter  alia) 
of  Euripides,  Bacchae : 

506.  ovK  oTaS*  5x1  f^?,  ovS*  6pa9,  ov$'  oorts  cT.  So  read,  with 
MSS.  *Thou  knowest  not,  nor  seest,  what  thy  life  is,  or  who 
thou  art.'  The  distinction  of  ovBi  and  outc  prevents  in  Greek  any 
confusion  such  as  the  same  order  would  produce  in  English. 

613.  Divide  and  punctuate  thus  :  irm  yX.€vO€p(a$rjs;  dvSpo^ 
iv  oa-Lov  Tvxiovi  *  How  were  you  set  free?  Did  you  perhaps  find 
a  religious  man  to  release  you  1 ' 

631.  y(r(r€  KaK€vr€i  ^€vv6v  <ovS4v>,  *  He  stabbed  at  the 
bright  nothing.'  Of.  *airy  nothing,'  Shakespeare.  Mistake  of 
sense  (*  nothing  bright ' )  will  explain  the  loss  of  the  word  more 
easily  than  that  of  aWipa  (Canter). 

633.  (rvvT^OpdvoyraL  8*  dirav.  Make  this  parenthetic,  and 
translate  'though  it  is  all  put  together.'  For  derivation  and 
meaning  of  verb,  see  Opavo^  *  beam-end,'  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v. 
Since  the  alleged  earthquake  has  left  no  traces,  the  explanation 
here  given,  that  the  building  has  been  miraculously  restored,  is 
indispensable. 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  7  June,  1910. 


KtfWhfft  finy»  «  oipavHBMi;  €i 
dmrtfi¥«  frrxB  er^«W.  For /kv>^&S  cL  xwia&f  (x^rav).  The 
of  MS&  HAT  be  *  |Miek 
U±  'CickKr«»uwk»eaeTer[ao»tkesMnrcette].'  Fafae 
kruLC  TWe  aeaat  igqaiieJ  k  *  wheic  ncrer  [kave  sodi 
tkizk^i  fcapiii^awi  faeisRv  m  I  hAvc  to  tcfl].'  Brt  this  bmj  be  bert 
ex|««aKd  bj  a  broken  icntcnee  md  eyyunaiite  gestere.  Omit 
tbmfore  662,  imported  froat  eiaewhere  to  fill  wuppoudd  gKp^  and 


754  C  Keep  US.  radm^  and  we  Dr  Sandja*  note.  Gon- 
BtmetMk  ooni|NiUBed  for  -ifpfwmiom  ^icr  ck  8ofiiir  raoa,  ijprafbr  Sc  nu 
«AAa,  w  er*  J^oct  Shmtw  ormrm  f  S^cwr,  o«  Sco|uwr  vvo  vpocr- 
ux^^  icr.A.  Bj  ov  x*^^'^'^  undentand  osSc  ;(BAja»^  'noi  eyen 
heaTT  tbingi  q€  bronze '  etc 

912.  Keep  MS.  reading  oro&irra,  and  in  1158  keep  MS. 
reading  rof&titui  re,  'rurro^^AAar^  referring  vurror  noi  to  ycfflofiai, 
bat  to  warm.  The  expbmation  <rf  these  aUnrionH  tnms  on  the 
means  which  has  been  used  to  make  Penthens  mad — a  drug  in 
the  wine  used  for  crror&u  {lihaiions)  between  him  and  the  leader 
of  the  Bacchants  (Dionysus).  A  foU  statement  oi  this  view  will 
be  published  shortly. 


MICHAELMAS  TERM,  1910. 

FIRST    MEETINGS 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  on  Thursday,  November  3rd,  at 
4.15  P.M.,  in  the  Parlour  of  Emmanuel  College,  the  President 
(Professor  Rapson)  in  the  Chair : 

(1)  Professor  Rapson  read  a  paper  on  "Some  bilingual 
(Graeco-Indian)  coin-legends,  and  their  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  Greek  Kingdoms  in  Northern  India,"  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abHtract. 

Greek  settlements  in  Northern  India,  i.e,  the  portion  of 
Afghanistan  south  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and  the  Panjab,  date  from 
two  periods.  The  Yavanas  or  Yonas  (''Iwvcs)  appear  in  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Emperor  Agoka  (c.  250  B.C.)  as  a  people  on 
th<i  northern  fringe  of  his  dominions.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  these  date  from  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
No  trace  of  their  history  is  left.  A  subsequent  Greek  invasion 
of  India  from  the  Hellenic  kingdom  of  Bactria  on  the  north  of 

*  Hopurtud  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  16  November,  1910. 
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the  Hiudu  Kush  began  c.  200  B.C.;  ami  from  tliia  date  till  about 
25  B.C.  the  coins  of  soiuh  thirty  Greek  princes  remain  to  testify 
to  their  rule  in  various  distriota.  There  were  at  least  two  inde- 
pendent Greek  dynasties  in  India  during  this  period.  About 
150  B.C.  Northeni  India  was  invaded  by  Scythian  hordes,  who 
are  pi-obiibly  to  be  identitied  with  the  Qakas  of  Sansknt  literature 
and  Indian  inscriptions  and  with  the  SaxoL  of  Greek  historians. 
The  ^akaa  occupied  the  Western  Panjab  and  Sind,  while  Greek 
states  continued  for  a  time  to  hold  their  own  in  Afghanistan  and 
in  the  Eastern  Panjab.  About  25  b,c.  the  last  vestiges  of  Greek 
power  in  India'  were  swept  away  by  a  further  wave  of  Scythic 
invaders  known  as  Kiishanas,  who  duriug  the  following  century 
established  an  empire  which  extended  over  the  whole  of  Northern 
India,  All  of  these  powers  both  Greek  and  Scythic  struck 
bilingual  coins  having  regularly  Greek  legends  on  the  ohvei-se 
and  Indian  translations  of  these  on  the  reverse.  These  bilingual 
coin-legends  present  many  points  of  interest  and  they  have  been 
the  subject  of  at  least  two  papers  previously  read  before  the 
Philological  Society.  The  present  paper  deals  especially  with 
those  transitional  issues  which  mark,  firstly,  the  extension  of  the 
^aka  dominions  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Greeks,  and,  secondly,  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Knshanas.  Such  a  transition 
from  Greek  to  Scythic  rule  is  most  clearly  marked  in  the  following 
issues;  (1)  Demetrius  to  Maues :  the  types  of  Demetrius,  ofru. 
"Elephant's  head":  rev.  "Caduceus,"  are  repeated  by  Maues, 
who  merely  substitutes  his  own  name  for  that  of  Demetrius  in 
the  coin-legend.  (S)  Eucratides  to  Liaka  Kusulaka:  in  the  same 
way  the  types  of  Eucratides,  obv.  ''Bust  of  king":  rev.  "Pilei 
of  the  Dioscuri,"  are  imitated  and  merely  the  name  is  changed. 
Liaka  Kusulaka  is  known  from  the  Taxila  copper-plate  to  have 
been  a  satrap  of  a  family  feudatory  to  Maues.  (3)  Strato  Soter 
and  Strato  Philopator  t«  Ranjubula.  Similarly,  the  types  obv. 
"Bust  of  king";  rev.  "Athene"  are  retained  and  the  name 
changed.  The  family  of  satraps  to  which  Ranjubula  belonged  is 
known  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  Mathura  Lion-capital.  This 
branch  of  the  ^akas  superseded  the  Greeks  in  the  Eastern 
Panjab.  {4)  Hermaeus  to  Kujula  Kadphises.  The  obv.  type 
"  Bust  of  king "  is  copied  as  also,  at  first,  is  the  Greek  legend 
of  Hermaeus.  Subsequently  a  Greek  legend  containing  the  name 
and  titles  of  Knjula  Kadphises  takes  its  place.  On  the  rev. 
the  Indian  legend  of  Hermaeus  gives  place  to  that  of  Kujula 
Kadphises,  while  the  figure  of  Herakles  is  substituted  fur  that 
of  Zeus,  This  last-mentioned  chani^e  may  perhaps  be  explained 
as  due  to  a  confusion  between  Herakles  and  the  Indian  (^iva 
who  has  some  of  the  same  attributes,  e.g.  the  club.  Wima 
Kadphises,  the  successor  of  Kujula  Kadphises,  was  certainly  a 
follower  of  ^iva.  After  the  Kushana  conquest  no  coins  of  rulers 
bearing  Greek  names  occur  in  Indian  numismatics,  Greeks  con- 
tinue to  be  mentioned  in  inscriptions  for  some  centuries;   but 
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they  appear  generally  to  have  taken  Indian  names  and  to  have 
adopted  Indian  faiths. 

(2)  Professor  Skeat  read  a  paper  on  "Some  new  English 
etymologies."  Askance  can  only  be  explained  as  being  of  Friesic 
origin.  It  has  the  exact  sense  of  the  North  Friesic  aa  Skands, 
"obliquely/'  from  akdn  (with  long  a),  "  oblique."  The  Friesic  is 
the  only  Germanic  dialect  that  has  aa  from  an  original  au,  related 
to  Danish  and  Swedish  o,  as  in  Swed.  dial,  skons  and  the  Dan. 
skims.  Cricksies,  "  bullaces/'  is  for  crickses^  a  double  plural  from 
crick^  which  is  from  the  Anglo-French  (Norman)  creke ;  and  the 
last  is  from  the  Low  G.  kreke,  kreike^  a  bullace  (Liibben) ;  cf.  G. 
Krieche,  The  form  creque  is  modern  Norman  and  Picard. 
Hunks,  a  miser,  was  borrowed  from  the  Low  G.  hundsk,  shortened 
from  hundschy  equivalent  to  G.  hilndischy  churlish,  originally 
doglike ;  from  ffund,  a  dog.  Lickspittle  is  really  due  to  lickspit, 
and  is  of  Dutch  origin ;  Hexham's  Mid.  Du.  Diet,  has  lecken,  to 
lick,  and  leckspit,  "a  lick-spitt,  or  a  licourish  man  or  woman." 
This  remarkable  form,  viz.  lickspit,  is  not  in  the  N.E.D.  Puttock, 
a  kite,  was  also  used  as  a  surname;  in  the  latter  case,  it  was 
spelt  Putt-hauke  in  1738,  which  gives  the  etymology  at  once; 
viz.  from  putt,  poot,  a  dialectal  variety  of  pouU,  a  chicken ;  so 
that  the  sense  is  "chicken-hawk."  Sowthisde  is  not  from  sow, 
it  was  formerly  thowthistle  (still  known  in  dialects);  from  the 
A.S.  thu/e-thistely  lit.  "  tuft- thistle,"  with  allusion  to  the  fully 
developed  flower.  From  the  Teutonic  base  thuf-  was  derived  the 
Late  Latin  tufay  F.  touffey  E.  tuf-t.  Theodolite  requires  a  very 
full  discussion;  it  arose  from  a  mistaken  blending  of  two  unrelated 
words,  viz.  (1)  the  alidade,  also  spelt  the  athalidcy  which  was  the 
old  name  of  the  instrument,  as  can  be  fully  shown  ;  and  (2)  Theo- 
dulety  the  name  of  a  once  very  popular  book  by  an  author  called 
Theodulus.  Theodulet  is  much  the  older  word,  and  occurs  in 
Rabelais.     The  whole  story  was  given  at  some  length. 


SECOND   MEETING'. 


At  a  General  Meeting  held  on  Thursday,  November  10,  1910, 
at  4.15  P.M.  in  the  Parlour  of  Emmanuel  College,  the  President 
(Professor  Rapson)  in  the  Chair : 

I.  Mr  J.  Fraseb,  Trinity  College,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Society. 

II.  The  President  was  requested  to  convey  the  following 
message  to  Mrs  Peile  :  '  That  the  Society  desires  to  record  its  deep 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter ^  22  November,  1910. 
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sense  of  the  loss  it  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Dr  Peile,  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Society,  an  officer  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  President  in  1888  and  1889 ;  and  begs  leave  to  offer  to 
Mrs  JPeile  its  respectful  condolences.' 

III.  Mr  MagniJsson  read  a  paper  mainly  occupied  with 
Lokasenna  19  4 — 6  which  in  Cod.  reg.  of  the  Elder  Edda  read : 
Lopzci  ]>at  veit  |  at  hann  leikiN  er  |  oc  hann  fiorgvall  frfa. 
Egilsson's  change  of  fiorgvall  into  fiorg  avU  =  figrg  gll,  all  gods, 
must  be  regarded  as  certain.  For  the  rest  the  reading  of  R  (Cod. 
reg,)  must  be  retained  as  genuine.  No  editor  of  the  Elder  Edda 
would  allow  Lopzci  to  stand.  Detter  and  Heinzel's  Lopzki  seemed 
to  be  meant  for  dat.  of  Lopzkr.  With  Rask  the  great  majority  of 
them  changed  it  into  Lopt-gi,  Lopt-ki,  the  -gi  (-ki)  being  the 
negative  enclitic  =  not ;  while  with  Grundtvig,  a  few  read  Loka, 
which  they  made  to  depend  on  veit  in  an  impei-sonal  sense :  Locio 
proprium  est.  The  former  conjecture  was  untenable,  the  latter 
not  called  for. 

Lopt-ki  was  explained  by  Rask  as  standing  for  Loptr-gi  (and 
so  also  by  F.  J6nsson,  1888,  1905),  which  means  that  the  bare 
stem  of  the  name  can  take  over  the  function  of  the  nominative 
and  act  as  a  subject  of  the  verb  veit.  It  was  high  time  to  clear 
this  matter  up. — There  was,  to  begin  with,  no  example  in  the 
literature  of  the  negative  enclitic  -gi  being  suMxed  to  the  proper 
name  of  a  person.  In  that  respect  this  conjecture  stood  without 
analogy.  The  stem  of  a  proper  name  could  not  stand  for  nomina- 
tive unless  the  form  of  that  case  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
stem.  Since  Lopt  was  the  form  of  the  accusative,  it  was  no  more 
Icelandic  to  say  Lopt-ki  )?at  veit  for  Loptr-gi  )?at  veit  than  it  was 
Latin  to  say  Loptum-nou  id  scit  for  Loptus  id  nescit.  But  Loptr-gi 
was  a  reading  too  hostile  to  the  feeling  of  the  language  to  be 
proposed. — It  was  noticeable  that  in  this  conjecture  Lopt-ki  (the 
stem  of  Loptr  +  enclitic)  was  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  a  compound 
and  the  latter  element  of  it  were  either  a  noun  or  an  adjective ; 
i.e.  Lopt-ki  was  a  form  framed  on  the  analogy  of  the  most  common 
compounds  in  the  Icel.  language.  The  compounds  of  this  class 
were  made  up  of  the  stem  of  nouns  +  a  noun  or  an  adjective ;  but 
in  every  case  the  stem  thus  made  use  of  represented  the  function 
of  an  oblique  case  (but  of  a  nominative  never,  it  was  impossible); 
mann-raun,  man-trial,  stood  for  man's  or  men's  trial,  arm-baugr  for 
arm's  or  arms'  ring  etc. ;  mann-margr  for  numerous  of  or  in  men, 
flughraSr  swift  of  or  in  flight  etc.  Nouns  of  the  u-stems  with 
a  mutated  vowel  in  nom.  formed  compounds  of  this  kind  in- 
variably by  the  un-mutated  stem  of  the  genitive  :  flat-lendi  level 
ground,  never  flgt-lendi;  skjald-borg,  never  skjgldborg ;  vall-gr6inn 
never  vgllgr^inn,  varSveittr  never  vgrSveittr.  Stems  of  nouns  only 
appeared  in  compound  terms;  they  never  could  stand  by  themselves. 
From  all  these  reasons  it  would  be  clear  that  the  Lopt-ki  conjecture 
was  untenable. 
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Lopzci,=  Loptski,  was  most  probably  a  kind  of  contemptuous 
pet  name  made  in  chaff  out  of  Loptr,  one  of  Loki's  names,  given 
to  him  probably  after  the  tragicomic  adventure  with  Thiazzi  and 
his  flight  in  Freyja's  falcon-skin  to  that  shifty  giant's  home  (Sn. 
Edda,  F.  J6nsson  68 — 70).  What  was  more  natural,  when  the 
festive  gods  were  making  fun  of  Loptr's  sprawling  antics  in  the 
air,  than  that  they  should  refer  to  him  half-coaxingly  as  Lopzki, 
Old  Flightie  ? 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  Icelanders  realized  the  sense 
of  Lopzki  from  this  point  of  view  ?  A  whole  cyclus  of  Icelandic 
folklore  tales  dealt  with  the  Evil  one — in  many  ways  a  Christian 
reflex  of  Loki — as  a  comical  buffoon,  full  of  mischief  but  never 
a  match  for  his  Christian  antagonist  who  as  a  rule  was  in  holy 
orders  and  versed  in  the  black  art  of  sorcery.  In  this  rdle  the 
prince  of  darkness  goes  under  the  name  of  Kglski,  from  Kolr, 
Black.  The  name  has  the  same  tone  of  contemptuous  chaff  about 
it  as  Lopzki  has  and  might  perhaps  be  rendered  Old  Blackie.  It 
seemed  not  a  very  wild  guess  that  this  name  was  an  imitation  of 
Lopzki  from  a  time  when  the  Icelanders  still  realized  the  sense  of 
Lopzki  as  now  explained.  "  Old  Flightie  knows  that  he  is  (takes 
advantage  of  being)  playful  (waggish)  and  that  all  the  gods  are 
fond  of  him " — which  they  had  good  cause  to  be  for  the  many 
services  he  had  rendered  them — were  words  which  uttered  in 
a  coaxing  manner  by  a  goddess  (Gefion)  seemed  to  be  to  the  point 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 


THIRD   MEETING\ 


At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  Dr  Giles'  rooms,  Emmanuel 
College,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  24,  1910,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President 
in  the  Chair : 

(1)  Professor  Ridgeway  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
Society  on  the  Classical  Journals  Board. 

(2)  Dr  Jackson  read  a  paper  on  the  furniture  and  fittings  of 
Aristotle's  lecture  room  or  study. 

The  lecturer  is  apt  to  take  as  his  illustrations  objects  which 
are  present  before  his  eyes.  Now  in  Aristotle's  philosophical 
writings  there  are  frequent  references  to  objects  which  may  well 
have  been  prominent  in  Lis  lecture  room  or  his  study.  We  hear 
of  a  three-legged  table  641^  32 :  of  a  sofa  640^  23  :  of  a  brouze 
statue  1013b  6,  724^  23,  984^  24:  of  a  plaster  statue  1035*  32: 
of  a  bronze  globe  403*  13  :  of  tabular  summaries — of  the  virtues 
and  vices  1107*  33,  1220^^  37;  of  certain  logical  avTt<^ao-€ts  22*  22; 
and  of  animal  and  vegetable  species  642^  12.     The  son  of  Diares 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  7  February,  1911. 
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418»  21  and  the  boh  of  Cleon  425"  35,  who  had,  botli,  a  fair 
complexion,  and  "the  lean,  fair,  animal"  of  1040'^  12,  were 
presumably  memhera  of  his  advanced  claas.  Moreover,  when  ho 
has  to  speak  of  a  particitlar  human  being,  he  taken  as  his  example 
Socratea  or  CalUaa,  Now  some  of  the  references  to  Socrates  want 
no  explanation.  It  ia  obvious  to  apeak  of  him  as  avSptmro?  and 
<7o<^os :  and  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  the  exasperating  disqui- 
aitiona  about  to  a-tiwv  are  suggested  by  Tkeaetetus  143  e,  209  B,  c. 
But  when,  1033''  24,  43'  35,  we  find  Socrates  indicated  as  'this,' 
or  'that,'  I  begin  to  fancy  that  Aristotle  has  before  his  eyes  a 
representation  of  Socrates ;  and  when  I  further  observe  that  he 
is  described  as  'faif-faced,'  I  fancy  tliat  the  representation  was 
not  a  statue  or  a  bust,  but  a  picture.  Now  when  Aristotle  wants 
an  example  of  a  EejMtrable  accident,  he  speaks  of  Socrates  as 
becoming  or  being  fiovrriKOi,  this  is  explained  by  the  Fkaedo, 
which  tolls  liow  Socrates  in  prison  for  the  fii'st  time  made  verses. 
Thus  the  Phaedo  was  in  Aristotle's  thoughts.  When  then  I  find 
him  using  of  Socratea  the  words  xa0ij(r6ai,  Kaftj^tvos,  160''  27, 
lOOi"  2  and  commenting,  US'-  33,  on  the  phrase  i^^  KvXtna  irivitv, 
1  suspect  that  he  had  before  bis  eyes  two  pictures  representing 
notable  scenes  from  that  dialogue,  namely,  (1)  Socratea  arguing 
that  the  wise  man  will  regard  the  approach  of  death  with  a 
cheerful  confidence,  and  (2)  that  supreme  moment  when  the 
sorrowing  friends  saw  "that  he  was  drinking,  and  then  that  he 
had  drunk."  And  I  fancy  that  there  was  yet  another  picture, 
and  that  in  it  Callias  was  prominent.  In  the  prior  analytica 
43*  35  we  read  ipafiiv  yap  ttoti  to  Aeukov  (Ktivo  SaiKpaTtji'  ttvat  koI 
TO  wpoffiov  KakXiav  :  "  we  may  say  that  that  white-faced  thiug  ia 
Socrates,  and  that  that  wliich  approaches  is  Oallias."  Now  we 
know  Callias  chiefly  from  Plato's  Prttlayoras,  which  tolls  how  he 
held  a  congress  of  sophists  at  his  hospitable  house ;  and  he  comes 
to  the  front  only  when  at  335  c  Socratea  becomes  or  pretends  to 
become  impatient  of  Protagoras'  continuous  discourse  :  "  and  as  1 
was  rising,  Callias  seizing  my  hand  with  his  right  hand,  and 
with  his  ieft  laying  hold  of  the  cloak  which  I  am  now  wearing, 
s&id  '  We  won't  let  you  go,  Socrates,'  "  I  suspect  that  there  was 
in  Aristotle's  lecture  room  or  study  a  picture  of  this  scene. 

(3)  Dr  Giles  read  a  paper  on  some  difficulties  in  the  tradition 
of  the  settlement  of  Latium.     The  following  is  a  brief  abstract. 

The  Italic  peoples  fall  into  two  groups  called  respectively  the 
P  aud  the  Q  group  according  as  certain  Indo-germauic  sounds  are 
represented  by  p  or  by  qu  :  iiatin  quis,  Oscan  pig  \  Oscun  popina 
borrowed  into  Latin  and  ousting  from  the  literature  its  Latin 
equivalent  coquinn,  which  however  appears  in  English  as  kitc/ieti, 
while  the  classical  eulinu  appears  in  Knglish  as  kiln.  The  groups 
are  remarkably  different  in  size.  To  the  <2-group  belong  only 
Latin  and  faliscan,  to  the  i'-group  the  rest  of  the  Italic  dialects 
which  are  members  of  the  Indo-germanic  family.     According  to 
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Pliny  (J\r.  H,  iii.  50)  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (i.  20),  the 
Umbrians  at  one  time  occupied  Italy  on  the  west  coast  north  of 
the  Tiber,  being  ultimately  driven  up  into  the  Apennines  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Etruscans,  whom  all  recent  discovery  seems  more 
and  more  to  support  ancient  tradition  in  bringing  from  Lydia. 
Dionysius  has  the  same  difficulty  with  the  Pelasgians  as  Herodotus 
has,  finding  it  impossible  to  fix  definitely  their  ethnological 
character  (i.  25.  2  ff.).  But  if  IlcXacryot  stands  for  *7r€Xay(r-#coi 
(from  the  weak  stem  of  TrcXayos  and  the  suffix  -ko9,  so  common  in 
ethnic  names,  and  with  the  same  sound  changes  as  are  seen  in 
fitcryo)  from  ^yny-frKta),  they  are  only  the  *  sea-people,'  and,  as 
roving  pirates,  may  like  the  buccaneers  have  been  of  hetero- 
geneous origin,  though  probably  to  a  large  extent  Lydian  and 
Greek. 

A  P-stock  closely  cognate  to  the  Umbrian  is  found  in  southern 
Latium  as  the  Volscian,  so  that  the  territory  of  the  Prisci  Latini 
was  not  more  than  half  that  of  Latium  in  the  later  republican 
period.  The  names  which  retain  medial  /  or  medial  8  belong 
certainly  to  a  dialect  different  from  classical  Latin.  The  Ufens 
and  the  AmoMemis,  Casinum  and  Frusino  are  all  within  the 
conventional  bounds  of  Latium,  but  do  not  agree  with  the  forms 
of  classical  Latin.  Rome  as  a  border  town  was  no  doubt  a  place 
with  a  mixed  population  from  the  beginning.  The  Tifata  c^iria 
found  at  Rome  is  pretty  certainly  Sabine.  Festus  says  TifcUa 
means  iliceta  and  that  there  was  another  Tifata  near  Capua, — in 
a  country  of  the  P- people. 

It  is  clear  from  this  and  a  consideration  of  the  names  of  the 
53  peoples  who  according  to  Pliny  had  perished  from  Latium  sine 
vestigiis  that  in  the  early  history  of  Latium  the  P-peoples  had  left 
the  ^-people  very  little  room.  But  if  this  was  the  result  of  eon- 
quest  by  the  P-peoples,  it  is  odd  that  they  should  have  left  the 
fertile  plain  to  the  ^-people  and  confined  themselves  to  the  hills 
which  skirt  it.  It  is  not  as  if  in  ancient  times  the  climate  of  the 
Roman  Campagna  had  been  as  deleterious  as  in  medieval  and 
modern  times.  The  soil  is  of  the  same  volcanic  ash  as  the  fertile 
Campania  round  Vesuvius,  only  the  Latin  territory  was  covered 
with  aah  not  from  Vesuvius  but  from  the  Alban  mount,  where 
lapidihus  pluit,  as  Lanciani  showed  long  ago,  was  true  enough  in 
early  times.  The  whole  geographical  situation  suggests  rather 
that  the  ^-peoples  were  themselves  the  intruders,  pushing  their 
way  inland  from  the  sea  and  up  the  Tiber,  Falerii  being  an 
advanced  outpost  amongst  the  hostile  population  of  the  Etruscans. 
The  ancient  tradition  represents  the  arrival  of  such  foreign  in- 
truders in  the  legend  of  Aeneas.  However  unhistorical  that 
legend  may  be,  the  situation  of  the  peoples  at  the  beginning  of 
the  historical  period  suggests  that  the  ^-peoples  of  Latium  came 
into  the  country  by  sea. 
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LAWS 


OF   THE 


Camtirttij^e  ^iitlmliiij^ual  ^otitt^. 


1  The  design  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  and  to  publish 
critical  researches  into  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  Indo- 
European  group  of  nations,  and  to  promote  philological  studies  in 
general. 

2  Any  student  of  philology  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

3  The  annual  subscription  of  each  member  of  the  Society  is 
one  guinea,  due  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  A  member 
elected  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  shall,  however,  on  signifying  his 
wish  to  the  Treasurer,  be  permitted  to  pay  no  subscription  for  the 
current  year,  but  in  that  case,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  of  the  Society's  publications  for  that  year. 

4  Any  member  may  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  ten  guineas,  or  after  fifteen  years'  subscriptions 
have  been  paid  by  one  payment  of  ^ve  guineas ;  the  right  to  com- 
pound for  all  future  payments  for  Gve  guineas  after  ten  years' 
subscriptions  have  been  paid  being  reserved  in  the  case  of 
members  who  have  joined  the  Society  before  Feb.  12,  1891. 

5  Every  member  whose  subscription  for  any  year  is  paid,  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  that 
year. 

6  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society  may  be  proposed  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  at  any 
of  its  ordinary  meetings,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  may  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  next  meeting. 

7  No  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected,  unless  he  have  in 
his  favour  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 
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8  Distinguished  philological  scholars  who  are  resident  abroad 
ihay  be  elected  honorary  or  corresponding  members  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  members.  They  shall  pay  no  subscription,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Transactions  and  other  documents 
published  or  printed  by  the  Society  and  to  be  present  at  and  to 
communicate  papers  to  the  meetings. 

9  The  general  direction  of  the  Society  shall  be  committed  to 
a  Council,  consisting  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  two  secretaries,  a  librarian  and  not  more  than  twelve 
nor  less  than  seven  other  members.  Each  member  of  the  Council 
shall  have  notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  at  which  not  less 
than  five  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Except  for  grave  cause  such 
meetings  shall  be  held  within  the  limits  of  University  Full  Term 
only,  and  shall  be  summoned  by  the  president  in  consultation 
with  the  secretary. 

10  All  questions  involving  extraordinary  expenditure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its  general  meetings. 

11  The  president,  treasurer,  secretaries  and  librarian,  and 
at  least  three  ordinary  members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Lent 
Term,  the  three  senior  members  of  the  Council  retiring  annually, 
and  the  president  being  capable  of  being  elected  two  years  in 
succession  and  no  more. 

12  Of  the  three  vice-presidents,  one  shall  retire  annually  by 
rotation,  and  be  incapable  of  re-election  for  the  two  years  next 
following. 

13  No  member  whose  subscription  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  shall  be  eu titled  to  vote  or  read  papers  at  any  meeting. 

14  The  names  of  any  members  whose  subscription  is  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear,  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Society,  and  such  removal  may  be  announced  at  the 
next  general  meeting  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

15  The  president  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  pro  tern., 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
equality  of  numbers  in  any  division. 

16  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
two  auditors,  to  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  Lent  Term. 

17  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  at  least  once 
in  each  term ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

18  Members  may  introduce  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
strangers  not  being  resident  members  of  the  University,  who  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  read  communications  to  the 
Society. 
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19  No  communication  shall  be  read  to  or  published  by  the 
Society  without  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  author's  name. 
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from  the  Chair  it  shall  be  resolved  on  any  occasion  to  extend  the 
meeting  to  a  later  hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF   THE 

Cambrttige  Pjilological  ^octctp. 

LENT    TERM,    1911. 


FIRST    MEETING'. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Dr  Giles'  rooms  in  Emmanuel 
College  on  Saturday,  28  January  1911,  at  4.16  p.m.,  the  President 
(Prof.  Rapson)  in  the  Chair  : 

L  Mr  W.  H.  DtJKB,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  was  elected 
a  tnember  of  the  Society. 

II.  The  following  were  elected  Offlcoi-s  for  1911 : 
President:  Prof.  Rapson. 

Jfeto  Vice-President :  Mr  Harrisos. 

^ew  Ordinary  Members  of  Council :  Prof.  Bevas,  Mr  Hicks, 
Miss  Paues. 

Treasurer :  Mr  Quioqin. 
Secretaries :  Mr  Lamb,  Mr  Duke. 
Librarian :  Mr  Campbbll. 
Auditors :  Mr  Nixon,  Mr  Wabdalb. 

III.  It  was  ^reed  to  send  raessagea  of  condolence  to  the 
relations  of  Prof.  Mayor  and  Mr  Butcher. 

IV.  The  Treasurer's  accounts  were  adopted. 

V.  Dr  Sandys  read  a  jwper,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
suQimary,  un  "the  Tribes  of  Cleisthenea  and  the  Map  of  Attica," 
giving   an   outline   of  the   investigations   into  the  geographical 

'  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  Unicergity  Reporler,  21  Febraarj,  1911. 
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distribution  of  those  tribes  which  had  beeu  carried  out  since 
1891.  Before  the  publication  of  the  *A$r/v<uiov  vokirtCa  in  1891, 
it  was  imagined  that  the  domes  assigned  to  the  ten  new  tribes 
were  scattered  over  the  face  of  Attica,  and  that  it  was  quite 
exceptional  to  find,  here  and  there,  a  group  of  domes  belonging  to 
the  same  tribe.  Again,  the  passage  in  Hei*odotus,  v.  69,  Scica  re 
Si;  ffivXdpxpw  avrt  rtinriptay  hroivf<r€,  Scko  8^  koX  rovs  &^/uiovs 
fcarcFccfAc  h  rets  ^Xis  was  supposed  to  meao  that  Cleisthenes 
'  placed  ten  domes  in  each  of  the  tribes,'  whereas  now  the  second 
&iKa  is  best  altered  into  ScVaxa,  '  in  ten  batch^/  a  word  formed 
like  rpixa  and  rrrpaxo^  ^^'^  actually  found  in  a  decree  of  Samos ; 
and  it  is  no  lotger  held  that  CleisUienes  dealt  with  the  exact 
number  of  100  domes.  His  unit  was  not  the  deme,  but  the  group 
of  demos,  the  rpirrvs.  Lastly,  the  statement  of  the  eleventh 
century  Byzantine  wiiter,  Psellus,  that  Cleisthenes  divided  the 
whole  of  Attica  into  30  portions  and  assigned  ten  of  them  to  the 
coast,  ten  to  the  interior  and  ten  to  the  city,  a  statement  correct 
as  far  as  it  went,  received  little  notice  until  its  source  was  found 
in  a  21  of  the  'AtfijyoiW  wokirtia^  where  it  is  added  that  each  of 
these  portions  is  called  a  rpiTrvs,  or  '  third '  of  a  tribe,  and  that 
Cleisthenes  assigned  to  each  of  his  ten  tribes  one  t/mttvc  in  .each 
of  the  three  parts  of  Attica.  Thus,  for  Cleisthenes,  the  r/Mms 
is  in  general  a  group  of  adjacent  domes  belonging  to  tto  same 
tribe.  " 

The  geograi^cal  position  of  many  of  the  domes  has  .been 
determined  by  the  labours  of  Leake  and  Boss  and  others,  and,  in 
ascertaining  the  tiibes  to  which  the  several  demes  were  assigned, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  several  important  insciiptions, — C  /.  A. 
ii.  329,  870,  872,  943,  991,  and  iii.  1023,  the  fourth  of  these 
supplying  us  with  the  tribes  of  as  many  as  55  of  the  demes. 
Maps  of  Attica  on  a  small  scale,  showing  tlie  position  of  each 
TptTTvs,  have  been  produced  by  Milchhoefer  (Untersuchungen 
iiber  die  Demenordnung  des  KhistheneSy  Berlin,  1892),  Ix)eper 
{Mittheilungen  of  the  German  Archieological  Institute  at  Athens, 
1892),  and  Kiepert  {Formae  Orbis  Antiqui,  no.  14,  1906),  while 
the  general  question  has  been  independently  investigated  by 
Wilamowitz  in  Aristoteles  und  Athen,  ii.  145 — 168.  Dr  Sandys 
exhibited  a  large  map  constructed  on  the  same  principles,  marking 
the  boundaries  of  each  of  the  three  regions  of  Attica,  and  clearly 
indicating  in  each  region  by  means  of  an  Arabic  numeral  the 
position  of  the  rpiTTv%  assigned  to  each  of  the  ten  tribes  in 
the  official  order: — (1)  Erechtheis^  (2)  Aigeis,  (3)  FandioniSf 
(4)  LeontiSf  (5)  Acamantisy  (6)  Oin&is^  (7)  Cecropis,  (8)  Hippo- 
thontisy  (9)  Aiantis,  (10)  Antiochis.  The  number  of  demes  in 
a  rpiTTvs  varies  from  one  to  seven.  In  the  urban  and  suburban 
region,  in  the  case  of  five  of  the  tribes,  the  rpiTTv^  consists  of  a 
single  large  deme,  and  there  is  a  certain  symmetry  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rptTTvc?  showing  that,  in  that  region,  they  were 
assigned  seriatim  to  the  several  tribes  in  their  official  order.     In 
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the  other  two  regions,  they  are  clearly  assigned  at  random,  their 
positions  having  doubtless  been  determined  by  lot.  Occasionally 
the  TpiTTvs  assigned  to  a  tribe  in  one  region  is  adjacent  to  that 
assigned  to  the  same  tribe  in  another,  but  these  apparently 
adjacent  Tptrrvc?  are  not  completely  conterminous,  they  have  no 
common  local  interests,  and  they  are  not  always  really  contiguous, 
being  separated  sometimes  by  a  barner  such  as  Mount  A^aleos. 
Thus  the  residts  of  the  modem  investigation  of  the  topography  of 
Attica  show  that  Oleisthenes,  by  scattering  his  ten  new  tribes 
over  the  three  regions  of  Attica,  the  urban  and  suburban,  the 
coast,  and  the  interior,  succeeded  in  counteracting  the  evils  which 
had  arisen,  in  the  previous  century,  from  the  local  Actions  of  the 
Shore,  the  Plain,  and  the  Mountain. 


SECOND  MEETINGS 


At  a  meeting  held  in  Mr  Lamb's  rooms  in  Trinity  College  on 
Thursday,  9  February  1911,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  (Prof. 
Rapson)  in  the  Chair, 

Mr  Harrison  read  papers  of  which  the  following  are 
summaries. 

I.     Chalkidike. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Euboean  Chalkis  planted  many 
colonies  in  the  three-pronged  peninsula  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Axios  and  the  Strymon,  and  that  the  whole  region  was 
thence  named  Chalkidike.     But 

(1)  In  Herodotus  the  Ohalkideis  appear  only  as  a  yivosy 
among  such  tribes  as  the  Bottiaioi,  not  as  a  number  of  ttoXcis. 

(2)  In  Thucydides  also  the  Chalkideis  are  associated  with 
the  Bottiaioi,  and  seem  to  act  as  a  political  unit  independent  of 
those  iroXcts  in  the  peninsula  which  revolted  from  Athens  when 
Brasidas  came.  Further,  Thucydides'  ethnographical  sketch  of 
Akte  (iv.  109)  includes  only  'some  slight  Chalkidic  element' 
among  ttoXcis  or  fUKpa  TroAto-fiara  of  Hwo-tongued  barbarians'; 
and,  by  the  way,  he  leaves  no  room  for  the  Eretria/n  colonies  in 
Akte  of  which  Strabo  speaks  (see  below). 

(3)  Good  authorities  assign  cities  in  the  peninsula  as  aTroiKtai 
to  several  fn/rpoTrdXcis  (Corinth,  Andros,  Eretria,  and  perhaps 
Pellene  in  Achaia),  but  to  Chalkis  not  one.  Thucydides  (iv.  110) 
speaks  of  Topwvrjv  tt)v  XoXklSlkijv:  but  in  view  of  his  regular 
formulae  (Ilorct&iiaras  Kopiv^iW  dwoUovs,  Saviyv  'AvSpuov  dwoiKiav) 
this  rather  suggests  that  Torone  was  not  in  his  opinion  an  aTrotKta 
of  Chalkis ;  and  Diodoros'  phrase  Topiavqv  dwoiKov  XoAxiSccov,  in  a 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  21  February,  1911. 
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passage  (xii  68)  ultimately  drawn  from  Thucydides,  is  probably 
a  misinterpretation,  without  independent  weight. 

(4)  Strabo's  account  of  the  work  of  Chalkis  and  Blretria  in 
these  parts  is,  for  a  geographer,  strangely  vague.  In  x.  8  he 
says  that  Eretria  founded  ^the  cities  round  Pallene  and  Atbos' 
(ue.  Akte) :  but  Thucydides  (L  c.)  leaves  no  room  for  Bretrian 
towns  in  Akte.  To  Chalkis  he  ascribes  ras  viro  *OkvvOia  xoXcis, 
a  historical  description,  not  geographical ;  but  does  not  mention 
their  sites  or  names.  In  vii  fr.  1 1  he  says  that  the  Chalkideis  of 
Euboea  founded  in  the  land  of  the  Sithones  thirty  cities,  from 
which  they  were  afterwards  expelled ;  whereupon  most  of  them 
gathered  into  one  city,  Olynthos.  Again  no  sites,  and  no  names ; 
and  the  incredible  number,  and  the  incident  of  expulsion,  are 
perhaps  reminiscences  of  what  Philip  is  alleged  to  have  done  to 
Oljmthos  and  its  confederates  in  349 — 8. 

These  objections  suggest  that  oi  iwl  ©pcifci;?  XaXjcidvj^  were  not 
colonists  from  Chalkis  but  a  tribe,  compai-able  to  the  Bottiaioi  or 
to  the  tribes  of  noi-th-west  Greece ;  a  Greek  tribe,  having  towns, 
but  not  dismembered  into  ttoXci?  in  the  full  Hellenic  style; 
subject  to  encroachment  from  colonizing  ttoAci^  (Andros,  Corinth, 
Eretria,  and  possibly  others) ;  and,  as  late  as  432,  a  suitable  field 
for  ^voiKio't?. 

The  part  given  to  Chalkis  (and,  by  association,  to  Eretria)  in 
late  writers  would  then  come  from  the  ambiguity  of  XoXki^ 
The  error  may  be  seen  in  process  by  comparing  Thucydides  with 
Diodoros  {l.  c.)  in  their  ethnographies  of  Akte  and  in  the  epithets 
they  apply  to  Torone. 

From  Thucydides  it  should  be  possible  to  deduce  the  extent 
of  tJ  XoA-KtSiKoy  in  his  time. 

This  conclusion  rests  mainly  on  the  literary  and  historical 
evidence,  subject  to  verification  from  the  evidence  (if  any)  of 
dialects  and  coins. 

I I .  TpLTTvap-^oi, 

The  TptTTTcs  of  Kleisthenes  remained  in  use  for  some  naval 
and  other  purposes,  and  financial  rpiTTvap^oi  are  known :  but 
that  these  officials,  or  others  so  styled,  had  military  functions,  as 
is  often  alleged,  is  nowhere  attested.  There  is  no  room  for  such 
in  the  scheme  of  the  Athenian  army  as  we  know  it.  In  Plato 
Republic  v.  475  A  the  contrast  between  a-Tparrjyetv  and  TptTTvap;(€ti', 
the  aims  of  great  and  small  ambition  respectively,  may  well  be  a 
contrast  of  kind  as  well  as  of  degree  (*  General,'  *  Surveyor  of 
Taxes '). 

III.  Herodotus  i.  7. 

The  troublesome  name  'AkKaCov  may  be  a  false  reading  due  to 
a  marginal  citation  of  the  lines  of  Alcaeus,  vvv  )(p7j  fjifOwrOrjv... 
cTTctS^  KarOave  Mvpa-tXos,  wrongly  adduced  to  illustrate  Myrsilos 
the  Greeks'  name  for  Kandaules. 
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IV.  Ovid  ex  Ponto  iii.  vii.  21,  22. 

spem  iuuat  amplecti  quae  non  iuuat  irrita  semper 
et  fieri  cupias  siqua  futura  piites. 

In  21  the  second  iuuat  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  by  assimilation, 
for  a  subjunctive  such  as  nuit  or  cadat  (not  iuuet).  In  22  the 
comma«after  siqua,  suggested  by  Heinsius  and  printed  in  recent 
texts,  ruins  the  sense,  which  is  not  *  Let  the  wish  be  father  to  the 
belief,'  but  *  Let  the  belief  be  father  to  the  wish.' 

V.  Statins  Thebais  iv.  426. 

As  things  stand,  we  read  that  in  a  forest  sacred  to  Diana  the 
image  of  the  goddess  was  carved  on  every  tree  of  three  several 
kinds.  If  the  poet  is  worth  relieving  of  a  folly,  we  had  better 
read  in  unam  or  in  vm/um  for  in  omni,  supposing  a  triple  foavov 
of  the  triune  goddess  (of.  Pausanias  ii.  30.  2).  Yet  see  what  this 
poet  does  at  x.  100. 

VI.  Plutarch  Timoleon  xxxvi.  4. 

avr^v  Sk  rriv  olKiav  tepo)  Sai/Aovi  KaOUpmo'iv,  Restore  *AyaOw 
Aalfiovi  from  Moralia  542  E.  The  error  is  one  of  anticipatory 
assimilation. 


THIRD   MEETINGS 


At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  Mr  Lamb's  rooms  in  Trinity 
College  on  Thursday,  February  23,  1911,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the 
President  (Prof.  RAPSoy)  in  the  Chair, 

Mr  Sheppard  read  a  paper  on  "The  Supplices  of  Aeschylus," 
of  which  the  following  is  a  summary. 

The  keynote  of  the  trilogy  to  which  the  Supplices  belonged 
was  the  central  doctrine  of  the  Prometheus  (cf.  W.  Headlam, 
Book  of  Greek  Verse,  p.  284)  and  of  the  Oresteia  {Ag,  185), 
namely  that  Zeus  has  'Established  fast  for  learning's  rule  that 
Suffering  be  her  school."  Hypermestra  is  the  heroine:  for  the 
audience  it  is  her  presence  that  makes  the  chorus  of  fifty  maidens 
significant.  She  is  here  celebrated  not  as  a  heroic  lover,  but  as 
the  Mother  of  a  new  Argos  (cf.  JP.  F.  891  iraJ^v  Ifiepos,  Athen. 
XIII.  600a  and  Paus.  x.  10.  5).  The  fact  that  her  destiny  is  the 
theme  explains  the  debates  of  the  chorus  (88  sqq.  and  1063  sqq.), 
and  the  praise  of  Kypris  (1045).  The  similarity  of  her  fate  adds 
dramatic  point  to  the  invocation  of  lo. 

The  dramatic  interest  is  often  supposed  to  begin  with  the 
entrance  of  the  Argive  king:  it  begins  in  fact  with  the  first 
words  of  the  chorus.  In  the  first  scene  the  chorus  win  over 
divine  helpers,  especially  Zeus,  on  whom  they  put  constraint  by 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  9  May,  1911. 
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identifyiiig  themaelTes  as  moch  as  possible  with  his  beloved  lo : 
in  the  seoond  scene,  which  is  dramaticall j  parallel  to  the  first, 
thej  secore,  bj  precisely  similar  methods,  human  aid.  So  in  the 
Prom/dheus  the  hero,  at  first  quite  deserted,  cries  to  nature,  nature 
responds:  the  songs  of  the  Oceanides  suggest  the  sympatiietic 
travail  of  all  natural  powers :  then  the  theme  is  eolaiged  by  the 
description  of  human  sympathy :  finally  lo,  the  representiitive  of 
human  suffering  and  aid,  is  introduced.  The  opening  words  of 
the  SuppUces  (generally  mistranslated  through  n^lect  of  the 
order)  make  the  first  point,  and  illustrate  the  method  of  i4>peal 
which  is  used  throughout  the  scene:  'Zeus  look  on  us  with  finvour 
...for  the  land  we  have  left  is  His.'  The  self-identification  of  the 
suppliants  with  lo,  the  elaborate  treatment  of  the  motives  of  Hhe 
healing  touch'  (see  K  Maass  on  Epapbus)  and  the  divine  in- 
breathing {ewC'ryouij  ail^uo  xFcvfutrt  x*^^»  Zcvs  oSpuk)  are  dramatic 
as  well  as  poetical,  for  they  are  deliberately  used  to  influence  the 
god.  At  118  the  invocation  of  Zeus  becomes  magical.  Henoe 
the  excited  rending  of  garments.  The  outlandish  utterance  *Axtar 
Pavvar  (for  Koppava  cf.  Pers.  638  fidpPapa...payfjuaLTa  explained  by 
W.  Headlam  C.  R.  voL  xvi.  p.  57)  means  for  the  chorus  and  the 
audience  'Leuid  of  Epapbus,  Land  of  lo,  the  Cow,'  and  is  potent: 
so  is  the  formula  lovs  ho  at  169,  with  its  context.  In  160  sqq. 
the  suggestion  of  suicide  is  not  a  cry  of  simple  desperation  but  a 
threat,  as  is  shown  by  the  parallel  incident  at  495  sqq.  The 
study  of  this  first  scene  shows  that  the  rhetoric  of  Pelasgos 
255—279  is  dramatic,  not  simply  'a  historical  and  geographical 
lesson.' 

The  dramatic  value  of  the  Septem  also  depends  on  the  fact 
that  the  spoken  word  is  supposed  to  affect  events.  It  is  not  the 
military  situation  that  matters,  but  the  words,  good  and  evil, 
which  are  used  by  the  combatants.  The  key  to  the  drama  is 
given  at  the  outset  by  Eteocles,  '^(prj  Xcyctv  to.  Katpia  oort?  <f>vXd(r(r€i 
Trpayos. 

FOURTH   MEETINGS 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  on  Thursday,  March  2,  1911,  at 
4.15  P.M.,  in  Mr  Lamb's  rooms  in  Trinity  College,  the  President 
(Prof.  Rapson)  in  the  Chair, 

Mr  Richmond  read  a  paper  on  "The  Archetype  of  Propertius 
and  his  scheme  of  composition." 

The  subject  was  divided  under  three  heads,  (1)  the  dislocation 
of  the  text,  (2)  the  numerical  clue  to  the  dislocated  archetype's 
pagination,  (3)  the  further  test  of  structural  convention  in  the 
poet's  style  by  which  any  attempt  at  redintegration  must  be 
tried. 

^  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  9  May,  1911. 
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The  argument  was  for  brevity's  sake  concentrated  tliroiigiiout 
upon  two  limited  regions  of  the  text,  Boot  ii.  x,  xi,  xii,  xiii,  xiv, 
and  Book  in.  xxiv,  Book  iv.  i.  (1)  It  was  shown  in  the  first 
place  that  n.  x  and  xi  refer  to  the  'Cynthia'  poems  as  complete 
and  done  with  :  yet  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Book  ii.  and  a  great 
part  of  Book  in.  are  concerned  with  Cynthia  still.  The  inference 
is  that  n.  X  and  xi  were  written  later  than  Book  iit. :  special 
stress  was  laid  on  the  verses  aetas  prima  canal  Veneres,  extreTua 
luntultue ;  Bella  canani  quando  seripla  puella  mea  eel  (x.  7,  8), 
In  the  second  place  it  was  shown  that,  whereas  Lachmann  is  right 
in  his  view  that  n.  xiii,  25  {si  tres  eint  pompa  libelli)  must  belong 
to  the  third  of  Pi-opertina'  published  books,  he  cannot  be  right  in 
his  positive  proposal,  which  was  to  make  ii.  x  the  induction  to  a 
new  third  book  continuing  thence  to  ii.  xxxiv.  For  ii.  xx,  21 
(Seplima  iam  plenae  deducitur  orhita  lunae.  Cum  de  me  el  de  te 
eompila  nulla  tacent)  indicates  that  only  six  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  Book  i.  ('Cynthia');  and  ii.  xxiv,  1 
{Cum  gis  iam,  noto/aiula  libro,  Et  fua  sit  toto  Cynthia  leetaforo) 
leaves  no  doubt  but  that  only  one  book,  the  'Cynthia,'  has 
appeared  hitherto.  These  two  poems  then  formed  part  of  the 
next  book  after  the  'Cynthia,'  not  of  a  third  ajid  subsequent 
book  as  Lachmann  postulated.  At  the  same  time  it  appears 
from  n.  xiii,  13  (populi  eottfusa  ualeto  Fahula)  that  some  book 
not  the  'Cynthia,  which  was  highly  successful,  has  been  published 
before  the  book  to  which  this  belongs  and  ii.  xiii,  25.  The 
inference  is  that  ii.  xx  and  xxiv  belong  to  the  second  of  his 
published  works,  a  work  begun  only  a  month  atfer  the  'Cynthia' 
had  made  bis  fame  (see  n.  iii,  3),  but  that  n.  xiii  is  part  of  a 
thii'd  book  and  ii.  x,  xi  a  fragment  from  a  still  later  date ;  or  in 
other  words  that  our  Book  n.  is  composite  and  contains  poems 
in  a  random  order  from  the  second  and  third  and  even  from  later 
hooks  of  Propertius,  who  published  in  all  five  separate  volumes. 
The  one  piece  of  evidence  which  has  been  used  to  combat 
Lachmann'egeneraltheory  of  five  books,  Nonius  p,  169  {secimdare: 
Propertvas  elegiarum  libro  tertio,  Iam  liquidum  nautis  aura 
secundat  iter),  was  explained  in  a  new  way;  the  gi-animarians, 
BB  e.g.  Caesiua  Bassus,  began  the  'Elegiac'  at  our  n.  i;  the 
first  book  being  called  'Cynthia'  by  Propertius  himself  and  by 
Martial.  The  verse  quoted  by  Nonius  (our  in.  xxi,  14)  falls  'in 
the  third  book  of  the  Elegies,'  if  our  Book  ii.  is  shown  to  be  a 
combination  of  two  originally  sejiarate  volumes,  El^es  I.  and 


It  was  shown  that  n.  x  and  xi  and  n.  xiii  and  xiv 
snggest  a  numerical  clue  to  the  dislocations,  which  is  confirmed 
throughout  our  Book  it.  Dislocated  or  damaged  portions  of  our 
Book  iiL  were  submitted  to  the  same  teat.  This  number  and  its 
multiples  disclose  the  fall  of  pages  and  leaves  throughout  the 
whole  extant  remains  of  Propertius  and  make  it  possible  to  re- 
construct the  consecutive  or  isolated  series  which  have  survived 


■Vi 
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an  aocideiit  to  tiie  archetype.    Illiwtrations  were  given  at  Tarioiis 
points. 

(3)  It  was  shown  that,  like  CallimachuSy  Propertins  eon- 
structed  his  elegies  upon  formal  schemes  of  balance.  The  straetnre 
of  II.  xiiy  I.  xiVy  III.  xii  was  minutely  examined  -and  explained 
(these  poems  being  chosen  as  particularly  sound  in  text).  The 
inference  is  that,  where  no  scheme  of  balance  can  be  detected, 
there  Ihe  text^  in  mss.  or  in  attempted  reconstruction,  is  unsound, 
finally  this  principle  was  combined  with  that  of  the  humerioftl 
unit  to  establish  a  single  piece  of  reconstruction,  illustratiTer  of 
the  method  employed  in  the  author's  new  text  ii.  x  and  xi, 
which  had  been  already  explained  as  an  isolated  loose  lea^  wi»e 
first  inverted  in  order,  on  the  analogy  of  other  instances  explained, 
and  then  inserted  into  their  true  place  in  the  works  of  Propertins, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  canons  laid  down  and  to  confirm 
the  suspicions  of  former  scholars. 


EASTER  TERM,  1911. 
FIRST  MEETINGS 


At  a  Greneral  Meeting  held  in  the  small  Combination  Room 
at  Gonville  and  Caius  College  on  Thursday,  May  4,  1911,  at 
4.45  P.M.,  the  Vice-President  (Prof.  Ridgeway)  in  the  Chair, 
three  papers  were  read  of  which  the  following  are  abstracts: 

1.  By  Dr  Henry  Jackson:  "Aristotle,  Evdemian  Ethics 
0  ii." 

This  exceedingly  difficult  chapter  depends  for  its  text  npon 
(1)  the  Greek  tradition  represented  by  P*»  M^  and  (2)  the  Latin 
tradition  preserved  in  the  so-called  de  bona  /ortuna.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Latin  tradition  affords  important  corrections: 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  has  received  as  much  attention  as  it 
deserves.  Now  I  find  in  the  two  traditions  taken  together 
several  instances  of  a  special  form  of  textual  error ;  and  I  think 
it  worth  while  to  collect  instances  of  it. 

In  1248*  14,  the  Greek  tradition,  ovS*  otl  ovSiv  iari  rvyri  aXrla 
ov$€y6^  SeiKwariVy  cannot  stand :  for  ovSev  and  alria  are  incon- 
sistent. The  Latin  tradition  is  neque.  qrwd.non  sit  f ortuna  causa 
nuUius  ostendit.  It  is  obvious  then  in  the  Greek  tradition  to 
substitute  ovk  for  ovStv.  But  the  obvious  course  is  not  always 
right     At  1247**  2  the  writer  has  asked  iror^pov  rj  <ovio  loroi 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  6  June,  1911. 
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Tu'jp)  oXiiK  -^  ftrrat  fih'  ciAA"  ovu  alria;  Let  ub  ooinbine  the  two 
traditions,  the  Greek  trtkdition  which  I  print  in  nncialtt  and  the 
Latin  which  I  underline,  and  we  aha,l\  have  answers  to  hotti  tlie 
questions  raised  at  1247"  2  :  o-fi'  oTt  oyi^n  dcTi  t-Jxh  ovS'  on  mix 
irrri  nJ^ffj  aiTi'a  ouf^cvos  StiKi'inrt. 

In  1 247'  33,  qui  auteiii  proptei-  fortunam  benefortwnatug 
=  o  S(  Sii  rux>iv  tvTvx^  is  the  correct  sequel  to  the  preceding  /i(V 
claiiae,  whereas  the  Greek  tradition  dkX'  t'lrtp  hih.  TV)(qv  is  an 
incorrect  sequel :  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  6  M  should 
have  been  corrupted  into  aXA'  tXirtp.  Put  the  two  traditions 
together,  and  read  ti  jtiv  oZv  to  irapaXdyia^  firiTvyxiivdy  TV)(t]^ 
SoKci  fTviu  o  Se  Sin  -rvffijy  ivTV)(yji — i.!\K ,  eTnep,  ^\i,  tyxhn  cytyxhc  — 
ouK  av   Sof<w  ToiovTOv    ti.j'm  to  alriov   ulov    ktA.      The    dkXA    clause 

preserved  by  the  Greek  tradition  parenthetically  aifimia  the  Si 
clause  preserved  by  the  Jjatin. 

In  1247'  5,  read  ei"  oU  rixyri  itrri  iroXXi^  naXkoy  noA'f  wcntoi 

In  1247"  11  the  Latin  tradition  gives  us  eo  quod  tale  seenndum 
esse  tale  oporlel  et  habere  =  ruj  tolov  to  t'vai  roiav&l  Koi.  i)(tiv,  whilst 
the  Greek  tradition  has  tm  to  SiTv  toiovSI  tx*'"-  Writing  in  the 
Latin  tradition  roiouro  for  roloi'  to',  and  in  the  Greek  tovSi  for 
TO  Seii',  and  combining  the  two,  we  shall  have  oi  nhr  yXavKoi  a!  hi 
fltKavofi/iaTOi  Tw  roioiiTO  tiyai  roiov&l  Kai  TON\l  TOION&i  t)(tU' : 
"some  have  light  eyes,  others  dark  eyes  i  because  an  eye  of  this 
or  that  sort  ia  light  or  dark  accordingly,  and  this  particular  man 
has  an  eye  of  this  or  that  sort."      Compare  de  gen,  anim,.  779''  28. 

In  1247'  12  write  e^  for  ex  in  the  Latin  version,  and  ttaBh.  for 
(cafl"  in  the  Greek,  and  combine.  We  shall  then  have  iripi  yap 
vavKXijpiav  ov)^  at  Seivototoi  (utux"?i  b^  — uxrmp  iv  Kv^iay  trTiurTd 
6  fiiv  oiSiv  aA.\o5  St  ^iiXAei  t^  kaSa  mn  ipycei — ri3  t^i-  ifivaiv  t^*"' 

In  1247''  30  read  «<a  iv  fw.'ww  <.dt>  ly  oh  KaK,S^  AoytVatrtfai 

SoKOUfTl    KOTOpOoVITl    K&TOp60YfJ    T6    KOI    tvrv)(i)i^ai    ^o.p.tv. 

In  1248''  1,  not  without  hesitation,  I  pro]>ose  motte/i  iA.  riK^ikol 

fiVtlfun/eioiKTi  ftaXkov  aTToAufioTEs  TOY  Trpos  TOIS  opaTOti  ciyai  TIU 
npdc  ToTc  elpHM6N0ic   cnrovSaiortpoi'  itvai  ro  p.vjjfioynoi'. 

My  theory  is  that  (1)  a.  scribe  X,  either  accidentally  or  by 
design,  placed  one  of  two  similar  but  not  Identical  clauses  in  the 
margin  or  between  the  lines  ;  (2)  that  hia  successors,  Y  the  scribe 
and  Z  the  translator,  dropped  one  or  other  of  the  two  (seeming) 
alternatives ;  (3)  that  whereas  one  of  them,  regarding  what  hti 
found  in  the  margin,  or  between  the  lines,  as  a  rejected  reailing, 
preserved  always  what  he  found  in  the  text ;  the  other,  regardijig 
what  he  found  in  the  margin  or  between  the  lines  as  a  valuable 
correction,  steadily  gave  it  the  preference. 
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2.     By  Mr  Robbbtson  :  ^^  Notes  on  Catullus  and  Lucian." 

(a)  In  Catullus  LTV,  he  proposed  to  read 

Othonis  caput  (oppido  est  pusillum), 
Hirri,  Rustioe,  semilauta  crura, 
subtile  et  leue  peditum  Libonis, 
si  non  omnia,  displicere  uellem — 
tibi  et  Fuficio  seni  recocto. 
irasoere  iterum  meis  iambis? — 
immerentibns,  unice  imperator! 

He  suggested  that  the  poem  was  an  ironical  revised  ver&don  of 
a  lost  lamnoon  on  Caesar  and  some  of  his  followers,  published 
alter  Catullus'  recorded  apology  to  Caesar :  and  that  its  point  lay, 
first,  in  the  substitution  of  mild  complaints  for  violent  slander, 
with  the  significant  reserve  of  'si  non  omnia,'  and  then  in  the 
wofik  wpotr^tay  of  line  5,  which  dissociated  even  this  modified 
abuse  from  any  connection  with  Caesar.  In  the  last  two  lines^ 
Catullus  pretends  that  Caesar  has  risen  to  his  false  baitL  The 
lost  lampoon  may  have  contained  the  line  recorded  by  Porphyrien 
*At  non  effugies  meos  iambos.' 

All  changes'  in  the  text  (Hirri,  Heri  or  some  other  proVBr 
name  in  the  genitive,  for  et  eri^  Rustice  as  a  proper  name,  1%/^do 
seni  reeoeio  tor  sufficio  eeniore  eoeto)  are  old  suggestion^  .As 
aiteri)iative»  he  suggested  either 

<tibi  et  Fuficio  seni.     hoc  recocto 
irascere  iterum  m^  iambis?'  etc. 

or  Hibi  en!  sufficione  sic  recocto?' 

or  the  same  with  recoctus  or  recoctum,  or 

'sufficit  hocne  sic  recoctum?' 

(b)  He  proposed  to  follow  various  previous  critics  in  treating 
LY  as  a  poem  in  alternate  abnormal  and  normal  Phalaecians, 
adopting  the  old  suggestion  of  *  uideo '  for  *  nidi '  in  1.  8,  and  the 
old  assumption  of  a  line  lost  after  13  and  another  lost  after  22. 
He  entirely  dissociated  the  ten  lines  of  LVIII  b  from  LV,  and 
proposed  to  treat  them  as  a  slightly  corrupt  but  complete  inde- 
pendent poem  in  hendecasyllables :  for  1.  6  he  proposed  to  read 
*  languoribus  ultimis '  for  *  multis  languoribus/  and  to  alter  the 
first  four  lines  thus: 

*Non  custos  ego  fictus  ille  Cretum, 
non  sic  Pegaseo  feror  uolatu 
ut  Rhesi  niueae  citaeque  bigae, 
non  Ladas  ego  pinnipesue  Perseus.' 

As  alternative  corrections  he  suggested 

*non  sic  Pegaseo  feror  uolatu  ut 
uos,  Rhesi  niueae  citaeque  bigae' 

or  *non  nos  Pegaseo  ferunt  uolatu 

Rhesi  illae  (or  Thraciae)  niueae  citaeque  bigae.' 
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His  objections  to  the  existing  readings  were  (1)  the  two 
abnormal  lines  among  eight  normal  ones,  (2)  the  absurdity  of 
Catullus  imagining  himself  a  pair  of  horses,  (3)  the  illogicality 
of  the  non  H  construction,  (4)  the  difficulty  of  supposing  the  line 
'  non  Ladas  ego  pinnipeaiie  Perseus '  to  be  part  of  a  conditional 
sentence. 

He  suggested  that  the  last  lines  were  intended  to  call  up  the 
picture  of  Oatullus  driving  a  team  of  all  these  charactei's,  along 
with  the  winds,  in  an  imaginary  chariot. 

(c)     In  Luciau,  De  Saltalione,  67,  he  suggested  ar  ouScko^  ov 

Spiojiivov  for  aTTo  rov  Bpia/iCpov,  in  ibiti.  Si  for  ■iTapaiTTr}fTdii.(yoi  Tov 
ujTOKpmji',  t(j>7j  irpos  TO  OtUTpov  iKayoy  k.tA.,  he  proposed  Trnpam)- 
trancvoi  Tov  inroKpir^v,  itjrnf  -apbt  to  6iaipov,  Xkomov  k.t.A- 

3.  By  Dr  Conway  :  "A  note  on  the  Cave  in  Aeneid  iv," 
Dr  Conway  first  illustrated  Vergil's  Iiabit  of  making  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  material  which  he  took  from  earlier  poets ; 
in  the  weighing  of  the  Boales  in  the.xii.  Book  of  the  Aeneid 
Vergil  left  the  result  iinmentioned;  in  order  not  to  anticipate  the 
story ;  so  in  the  iv.  Book,  though  some  of  the  curses  usod  by 
Dido  are  taken  from  the  lips  of  Medea  in  Apollonius  (Book  iv. 
363,  386),  yet  in  Vergil  they  are  only  uttered  after  Aeneas  has 
declared  his  resolve  to  depart ;  in  Apollonius  they  are  thi'eats  to 
prevent  Jason's  abandoning  Medea,  so  that  Jason's  decision  is 
actually  ascribed  to  fear  not  affection  (I.   394), 

The  incident  of  the  cave  in  which  Jason  and  Medea  were 
united  (iv,  1068  ff.)  was  quaintly  conceived  by  Apollonitia.  Tlie 
circumstances  made  a  hasty  marriage  necessary  without  even 
twelve  hours'  delay  and  without  its  being  known  to  any  but 
Jason's  friends.  Accordingly  Juno  sends  nymphs  to  deck  the 
cave  {which  had  been  previously  inhabited)  with  some  of  the 
furniture  of  a  tolerably  civilised  apartment,  fragrant  linen  being 
explicitly  mentioned ;  and  Jason's  heroes  keep  watch  outside, 
garlanded  but  spear  in  hand  (1155);  immediately  afterwards 
Juno  spreads  an  "accurate  report"  through  the  city  (1.  1185)  so 
that  every  one  comes  nest  morning  with  wedding  presents.  The 
whole  function  might  be  called  a  kind  of  Gretna- Green- wedding, 
not  unpleasingly  told  but  with  no  suggestion  of  passion  and  only 
a  rather  feeble  touch  of  romantic  sentiment  (11.  1165 — 1169,  in 
which  the  fears  of  the  lovers  are  said  to  have  shadowed  their 
joy).  Vergil's  cave  was  not  made  commonplace  by  any  ludicrous 
accessories.  It  was  not  merely  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  atory  but  its  solitude  and  darkness  were  dramatically  fitting 
tor  the  turning  point  of  the  tragedy.  In  Vergil's  story  Juno,  the 
patroness  of  marriage,  is  a  traitor  not  merely  to  Dido  but  to  her 
own  especial  function.  And  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  Vergil 
intended  the  contrast  between  her  action  in  ApoUonius's  atory 
and  in  his  own  to  be  sharply  felt. 
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This  pointy  tfacmsih  it  did  not  aeem  to  have  beoi  olMerved, 
in  iaet  typical  of  YeigiFs  view  of  tlie  wiiole  tragedy  as  being 
ffnauailj  canoed  bj  tbe  political  intrigaea  of  Jnno  mi  Venna^ 
wbo  conspired  with  opposite  parposes^  eadi  of  which  j^milt  the 
other.  Tins  political  sharp  practice  ended  in  political  calamity. 
The  kfsj  to  the  meaning  of  the  Book  was  to  be  fonnd  in  Did^s 
corse  npon  Aeneas,  which  was  wholl j  f olfilled  and  not  turned  to 
good,  as  Heinse  (Episeke  Teehnik,  p.  135,  Note  1)  rather  strai^elj 
sapposed ;  in  fact  the  moomfal  shadow  of  the  Panic  Wan^  and 
of  the  embargo  laid  upon  A«ieas  that  he  should  not  himmJf 
fonnd  Rome^  were^  like  the  miding  of  the  yl  Book  and  the  last 
line  of  the  xii.,  characteristicaUj  and  intenaelj  VergiKan.  Nor 
was  it  iKMsible  to  doubt  that  there  was  some  reference  in  the 
poef  s  mind  to  the  heartless  marriages  and  divorces  imposed  bj 
Augustus  upon  his  own  kindred  or  friends  for  merely  political 
iBods. 


MICHAELMAS  TERM,  19tl. 

FIRST   MEETINO'. 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  Prol  Bevan's  rooms  on  Thursday, 
October  26,  1911,  the  President  (Prol  Rapson)  in  the  CSiair, 
papers  were  read 

(1)  By  Prof.  HousMAK,  on  Prosody  and  Method  with  refer- 
ence to  a  supposed  anomaly  of  scansion  in  Statins. 

There  are  in  the  Thebais  of  Statins  five  places  where  the 
compounds  deesse,  praeire,  deirSy  are  so  scanned  that  the  first 
element  neither  coalesces  with  the  second  nor  becomes  short 
instead  of  long.  In  the  two  latest  German  editions  these  scansions 
are  adopted  without  other  defence  than  a  mere  enumeration  of 
the  instances.  The  paper  did  not  controvert  the  opinion  that 
Statins  himself  used  these  scansions ;  hut  it  set  forth  the  facts 
and  considerations  hy  which  any  opinion  ou  the  subject  ought  to 
be  determined,  and  without  which  no  opinion  can  be  formed 
which  is  anything  more  than  a  prejudice. 

(2)  By  Mr  Hicks,  on  Magian  Doctrine  in  Diog.  Laert. 
Prooem.  6 — 9. 

The  information  collected  by  the  compiler  referred  to  the 
Achaemenian  period.  The  authors  cited  were  at  least  as  old  as 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  except  Hermippus  and  Sotion,  who  belonged 
to  the  third  century.     A  comparison  with  the  Avesta  and  other 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  14  November,  1911. 
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Parsee  scriptures  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  account  as  a  whole. 
This  was  illustrated  by  citations  supporting  the  statement  about 
the  efficacy  of  prayer :  koX  rot  ovra  rats  avroJv  iiriK\rj(r€(ri.  8ia/A€V€tv. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sentence  aAAa  kol  ciScoXcov  irkijpr]  elvai 
Tov  acpo,  Kar  dwoppoiav  vtt  avaBvfA.uxp'na^  €ia'KpivofJi€VUiv  rat9  oi/recri 
TiSv  o^8cpK(i)v  is  in  the  highest  degree  suspicious,  since  ct8(i)Xov, 
diroppouL,  and  dvaOvfiCaa-i^  are  technical  terms  with  Heraclitus, 
Empedocles,  and  the  Atomists.  If  the  Magian  doctrine  be  taken 
as  corresponding  to  some  stage  in  the  development  of  Mazdeism 
(or  whatever  name  we  choose  to  give  to  the  religion  now  professed 
by  the  Parsees),  and  if  further  the  Greeks  of  the  fourth  century, 
like  Theopompus,  were  well-informed  respecting  it,  the  possibility 
that  it  influenced  the  Greek  philosophers  must  be  examined. 
That  this  was  not  the  case  with  Empedocles  can  easily  be  de- 
monstrated. With  regard  to  Plato,  there  is  some  uncertainty,  as 
Leges  896  e  and  906  a  would  seem  to  retract  the  confident 
rejection  of  the  dualistic  doctrine  which  may  be  inferred  from 
Politicus  269  s — 270  a.  There  is  more  to  be  said  for  connecting 
with  the  oriental  creed  the  enigmatical  doctrine  of  Democritus 
about  beneficent  and  maleficent  phantoms  or  spirits  which  appeared 
to  men  and  foretold  the  future.  This  Democritean  doctrine  is 
only  known  from  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  math.  ix.  19,  and,  as  has  been 
often  remarked,  is  a  strange  excrescence  upon  a  system  of 
materialism  and  natural  necessity. 


SECOND  MEETING^ 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  Prof.  Bevan's  Rooms  on  Thursday, 
November  9,  1911,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the  President  (Prof.  Rapson)  in 
the  Ohair, 

Mr  G.  G.  Morris,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr  Duff  read  a  paper  on  some  passages  in  Lucan,  Book  viii, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

1.  118.     Read 

quid  quod  iacet  insula  porUOj 
Caesa/r  eget  ratibua? 

Cornelia  was  probably  sent  to  Mytilene  because  it  was  the 
native  city  of  Theophanes :  Cic.  cul  Att  vii.  7,  6 ;  Tac.  Ann. 
vi  18. 

Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  21  November,  1911. 
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L  159.  It  IB  remarkable  that  this  elaborate  description  of  ibo 
sunset  is  not  attaoh«d  to  any  incident  in  Ibe  narrative. 

L  210  folL  This  mission  of  Deiotaras  is  very  snspioioiu. 
He  was  veiy  old  ^FlutL  Cross.  17)  and  very  decrepit  (Ci<x  pro 
poiot.  38).  Luoan  perb»ps  invented  Hie  incident  to  prove  that 
Fompey,  even  after  hia  defeat,  had  kings  at  his  beck  and  oalL 

1.  331  foil.  The  speech,  attributed  here  to  LentnloB,  is  giv«t 
by  Fltitaroh  to  Ilieophanes.  But  the  name  Theophanes  was 
metrically  impoaaible ;  and  also  Luoan  preferred  to  put  a  patriotio 
•igoment  into  the  month  of  a  Roman  senator, 

I.  4S4  foil.  The  speech  attributed  here  to  FothinuH  is  attn- 
buted  in  other  authcMitieB  (Pint.  Pomp.  77,  Livy  EpUame  oxii,. 
Appian  Civ.  2.  84)  to  Theodotus.  The  metrioal  lUfficnlty  re- 
cun-ed  hoi-e ;  and  the  desire  to  make  Fothinos,  a  despised  ennnob, 
the  inEtt'uueut  of  death,  would  weigh  with  Lucan. 

L648.     Bead 

extemaque  motulra 
peUile/  M  ptentit  hm  elaro  nomine  Magnus 
Caeaant  ene  t*«fat,  taitti,  Itolemaee,  ntinamt 
nominu  haud  tiMfmsf 
The  uatitheras  between  Oaeoar  and  Ftolemy  is  obscnred  by  the 
current  punctuation. 

II.  635,  636.  Lucan  seems  here  to  apologise  for  tito  extreme 
improbabiUty  of  the  preceding  soliloquy. 

11.  689 — 691.  The  language  used  seeros  to  be  tuken  from 
Herodotus  ii  86  :  rapto  cerebiv  represents  iidyovirt  rov  cyKc'^aXov, 
and  infuao  ueneno  represents,  with  a  difference,  iyxioirrK  t^apfiaKO. 

1.  695.     regum.  are  the  native  kings  of  Egypt,  the  Pharaohs. 

I.  836.  Tins  statement  is  very  bold,  in  face  of  Plut.  Pomp. 
c.    80  ad   fin.     Lucan  seems   to   suppress  the  fact  for  literary 


THIRD   MEETING'. 


At  a  General  Meetiag  held  in  Professor  Bevan's  rooms, 
Trinity  College,  on  23  Nov.  1911  at  4.15  p.m., 

(1)  Prof.  SKBAxread  a  paper  on  the  verb  ft?  tur/' in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  play  of  Philaster,  A.  iv.  sc.  2,  1.  15  i  for  which 
some  editions  substitute  to  tuji,  without  any  authority. 

'  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  Univenily  Beporter,  6  Deoember,  1911. 
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A  woodman  who  is  speaking  with  reference  to  a  stag  that  has 
been  hunted  down,  says — "marry,  the  steward  would  have  had 
the  velvet-head  into  the  bargain,  to  turf  his  hat  withal."  By  the 
**  velvet-head "  is  meant  the  soft  covering  of  the  deer's  antlers, 
before  it  had  been  rubbed  off  or  dried  up. 

The  story  is  really  a  long  one,  and  involves,  by  way  of 
illustration,  several  derivatives  of  the  A.S.  turf^  a  turf,  a  sod, 
which  took  the  form  tyrf  in  the  genitive  and  dative  singular,  and 
in  the  nominative  plural.  One  derivative  verb  must  have  been 
tyrjian^  which  is  found  in  Middle  English  as  tyrven  or  tirven, 
of  which  the  original  sense  must  have  been  to  cut  turves  and  to 
roll  them  up  for  carriage,  so  that  the  M.E.  tyrven  meant  to  roll 
back  from  an  edge,  to  turn  back  the  edge  of  a  shirt  or  garment, 
to  roll  back  the  skin  of  a  beast  in  flaying  it,  or  simply  to  flay. 
The  compound  overtirven  also  occurs,  in  the  sense  of  to  turn  right 
over,  to  overthrow,  to  reverse ;  which  in  course  of  time  suggested 
the  phrase  topsy-turvy.  From  the  verb  tyrven,  to  roll  back 
an  edge,  came  the  Mid.  Eng.  sb.  tir/  (also  sometimes  spelt  tur/ 
by  confusion  with  its  far-off  original),  with  the  sense  of  the  turned 
back  or  turned  up  edge  of  a  cap  or  a  hat ;  in  fact,  its  brim.  To 
turf  a  hat  with  velvet  was  to  ornament  its  brim.  Numerous 
illustrative  quotations  were  duly  cited. 

(2)  Miss  Harrison  read  a  paper  on  Iranian  Religion  and 
Ionian  Philosophy. 

The  question  of  Iranian  influence  on  Greece  raised  long  ago  by 
Gladisch  and  Roth,  has,  since  the  discoveries  of  Dr  Winckler  at 
Boghaskoi  and  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  at  Memphis,  assumed  a  new 
aspect.     It  seems  possible  that  such  influence  is  traceable 

I.  On  Greek  Art  afler  the  Persian  war,  when  there  was 
a  notable  outbreak  of  naturalism,  as  yet  not  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  Persian  art  as  shown  in  the  Dieulafoy  discoveries  is 
markedly  naturalistic. 

II.  071  Early  Ionian  Philosophy,  In  contradiction  to  current 
views,  it  is  assumed  that  a  philosophy  everywhere  arises  from 
a  preceding  and  more  primitive  religion.  From  what  Religion  did 
Ionian  Philosophy  arise  1  Assuredly  not  from  the  Olympian 
Religion  of  the  Ionian  Homeric  Epos.  The  doctrines  of  Thales, 
Heraclitus,  Anaximenes  and  Anaximander  presuppose  a  religion 
concerned  with  the  elements :  water,  fire,  air,  earth.  Such 
a  religion,  not  found  in  Greece,  is  characteristic  of  Persia  (Herod. 
I.  131).  .  Such  a  religion  would  account  for  the  obsession  of  these 
early  philosophers  by  ra  ficrapcria  and  ra  fji€T€(t}pa  :  for  evidence  of 
medizing  in  religion,  see  Ar.  Pax  403.  The  contumely  heaped  on 
Meteoric  Philosophy  was  possibly  due  to  patriotic  spleen.  Socrates 
in  his  basket  is  not  only  the  phantastic  philosopher  but  the 
pilloried  Pythagorean  and  Persian. 
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III.  On  Orphiam.  Dr  Eisler  (Weltenmantel  tu  Himmelzelt) 
has  shown  direct  borrowings  in  Orphic  Mythology^  e.gi  Ohronoa^ 
Aion,  Phanett  and  Protogenos  derive  from  Zrvaiu  Orphic 
characteristics  such  as  sense  of  sin,  conflict  between  good  and  evil, 
light  and  darkness  are  alien  to  the  Greek  mind  and  characteristic 
of  Iranian  religion.  Tradition,  preserved  hj  Philostratos  (Her. 
6a,  p.  704),  said  that  the  oracle  of  Orpheus  at  Lesbos  answered 
Cyrus  by  the  words  ra.  i/m  a  Kvpc  kol  era,  Iranian  influence 
would  also  explain  the  taboo  on  women  in  Orphic  sanctuaries. 

(3)  Mr  Habbison  read  a  note  on  Polybius  iil  20.  3.  No 
sense  of  orv/von^s  can  give  the  inconsistency  which  P.  ridicules. 
Bead  oTcyavarTra,  'reticence,'  'power  of  keeping  secrets'  (see 
lezica,  and  aTc/o>  in  iv.  8.  2,  viii  12.  5),  rather  than  Beiske's 
OTcyvoniTa,  a  ooigecture  unduly  ignored  by  recent  editors. 
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PBOCEEDINGS 

OF   THE 

LENT    TERM,    1912. 


FIRST    MEETING'. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  ia  the  Small  Combination 
Room,  St  John's  Collage,  on  Thursday,  Januitry  25,  1913,  at 
4.15  P.M.,  the  President  (Prof.  Rapson)  in  the  Chair : 

I.     The  following  Officei-s  were  elected  for  1912  ; 
President :  Prof.  Housman, 
JTew  Vice-President:  Prof.  Rapson. 

Ordinary  Memberg  o/Coimcil:  Prof.  Ridgewat,  Prof.  SkBAt 
(re-elected),  Mr  NisoN  (re-elected),  Mr  Robertson. 
Hon.  Treasure?- :  Mr  Quiggin  (re-elected). 
Hon.  Secretaries:  Mr  Lamb,  Mr  Duke  (both  re-elected). 
Bon.  Librarian :  Mr  Campbell  (re-elected). 
Auditors :  Mr  Nixon,  Mr  Wardalk  (both  re-elected). 

t  paper  on  "  Plato,  laws  896  d  :  the 

A0.  4^u;^^v  Stj  SioiKoEcrnv  Koi  li/oiKovrrav  tv  airatril'  TOis  irai-rij 
Kt-rov/Jiivoiq  fiiuv  oi  nai  tov  ovpavav  ai-ayiij]  StoiKtii'  <^ai'ai;  KA.  Ti 
^ijv;  A0.  Mine  ij  irXtious;  Tr\tiotif,  iyii  urrep  ir^ijii'  airoKpivoDiiai, 
BuoTv  flip  yi  irou   tka-rrov  fiT^iv  TiSioliev,  T^5  T(  (utpyiriSos  Koi  r-^t 

At  first  Bight  this  ftKBertion  that  the  universe  has  two  world- 
bouIb,  the  one  beneficent,  the  other  maleficent,  appears  to  conflict 
with  the  central  principle  of  the  later  Flatonism.    For,  that  Plato 

'  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  Uitieeriity  Bfporter,  20  February,  1912. 
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endeavDiired  to  unify  ibe  infinite  plniality  of  ihingg,  Aristotle 
aasaieB  ub^  metafhytics  A  ix,  992^  10 :  and  that  Plato  sappoeed 
himaeif  to  have  achieved  his  end,  appears  plainly  in  the  oondnding 
pamgniph  of  the  Timaeus.    See  Archer  Hind,  ad  he. 

In  a  word,  Plato  derives  the  infinite  plnralitj  of  phenomenal 
existence  from  a  flin§^  caose  which  may  be  described  as  &= fovs= 
dyafio¥.  If  then  in  fhe-TimaeHS  be  is  «  strict  henist^  bow  is  it 
that  here  in  the  laws  he  seems  to  declare  against  benism,  and  to 
postolate  a  Devil  as  well  as  a  Gk>df 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  difficully  is  apparent  rather 
than  reaL  In  ihe  TUnaeus^  whereas  IJie  creative  vw  is  one,  its 
^on^ts — ^which  make^  or  rather,  are^  the  universe  and  all  that 
it  contains — are  plnral,  and  therdbre  limited :  for  aH  plnralization 
implies  the  mntoal  limitation  of  the  members  of  the  plurality. 
Thus  the  thonghts  of  mind  cannot  have  the  perfection  of  the 
mind  which  thinks  them.  Now  the  ^[leration  of  the  law  that 
plnralisation  carries  with  it  Umitation,  and  therefore  progressive 
degradation,  is  constantly  described  as  avaym^,  and  emphatically 
opposed  to  vovs,  rpovoca,  ^ponycris,  as  a  countervailing  force.  And 
in  tiie  world  of  becoming;  such  it  is:  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
brou^t  into  existence  as  a  sort  of  friction — see  Archer  Hind's 
admirable  note  on  48  a — ^by  the  normal  activity  of  the  creative 
mind,  it  is  not — again  I  borrow  Archer  Hind's  words — ^'  in  auy 
sense  whatsoever  an  independent  force  external  to  v<w.^*  Thus 
in  the  uUiinuUe  analysis  dvdyKVf  merges  in  vovs :  but  if  we  aiiof 
short  of  thii^  fovs  or  irporoca  and  dvdyieq  are  conflicting  powers, 
and  they  exactly  correspond  to  the  bene6oent  and  the  maleficent 
world-souls  of  the  laws.  In  a  w6rd,  the  doctrine  of  laws  896  D 
is  identical  with  that  of  Tima>eus  47  e  fi€fiLyfi€yrj  yap  ovv  ij  touSc 
Tov  KOCTfJLOV  ycvccts  cf  dvdyicrj^  tc  Kat  vov  ovoTcwrccos  iyfwqBr). 

And  the  reason  why  in  the  laws  Plato  stops  short  at  the 
penultimate  stage  of  the  Tinmeus,  is  not  far  to  seek.  Even  in 
the  Tinuieus,  the  dialogue  which  sums  up  and  completes  the  later 
theory  of  ideas,  Plato's  attitude  towards  ontology  is  not  what  it 
had  been  when  he  wrote  the  republic.  Ontology  is  now,  not  so 
much  the  end  sought,  as  rather  a  speculation,  probable  but 
incapable  of  proof,  which  accounts  for  the  .permanence  of  the 
natural  kinds,  the  proper  objects  of  classificatory  science.  Again 
and  again  in  the  Timaeus  we  are  reminded  that  the  cosmology 
there  propounded  is  no. more  than  a  plausible  hypothesis.  This 
being  so,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  in  the  laws — which  is 
confessedly  sociological  and  legislative,  and  not  metaphysical — 
Plato  stops  short  of  the  ontological  theory  of  the  ultimate 
unification  of  the  duality  of  mind  and  matter. 

And,  if  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  thought,  neither  is  there 
any  inconsistency  in  statement.  For  Plato  is  here  speaking,  not 
of  vous  independent  of  matter,  but  of  the  \l/vxaC  which  reside  in 
material  things — iv  ttTraciv  rots  Travny  Kivovfi€voL^.  Thus,  in 
affirming  the  duality  of  the  forces  which   govern  the  world  of 
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Kivov/itva,  and  recognizing  witLin  that  world,  not  only  (i'  =  vou!=: 
aynftJc,  but  also  ttA-^^os  =  viroSo)(^  =  kixkov,  he  saya  nothing  which 
conflicts,  even  verbally,  with  the  theory  of  the  Thnaeua  that  the 
plui'ality  of  cosmic  existence  merges  in  the  one,  universal,  creative, 

The  doctrine  stated  in  the  Timaeus  and  implied  in  our 
passage  from  the  laws,  that  is  to  say,  penultimate  dualism  with 
□nlGcation  in  the  background,  reappears  in  two  iniportant  pas- 
sages. One  of  them  is  the  solemn  declaration  in  Theaetelus 
176  D:  "Indeed,  Theodorus,  evils  can  never  cease  to  be — there 
must  always  be  something  opposite  to  the  good  ;  nor  can  evils 
establish,  themselves  in  heaven ;  but,  things  that  are  mortal  and 
this  region  of  sense  are  of  necessity  beset  by  them " :  together 
with  the  somewhat  startling  recognition  of  two  irapaSdyiiaTa, 
the  one  dctoi',  the  other  aStov,  at  17C  E.  The  other  passage  is 
polilicits  269,  where  Plato  supposes  the  universe  to  rotate  in  one 
epoch  in  one  direction,  receiving  its  motion  from  its  creator,  and 
in  another  epoch  to  rotate  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  virtue  of 
its  own  inertia.  Here  too  we  have  two  foi-ces  :  but  the  revulsion 
is  consequent  upon  the  motion  communicated  by  the  creator,  and 
is  not  independent  of  it.  Thus,  as  in  the  IHinaeus  and  the  laivs, 
so  in  the  Theaetetua,  and  the  politicus,  dualism  appears  in  the 
world  of  sense  only,  and,  out  of  space  and  time,  the  supremacy  of 
tv  =  vov%  =  ayoSav  is  studiously  preserved. 

III.  Mr  MaqniSsbon  read  a  paper  on  "  Helgaitvijia  Hjyr- 
varlwsonar  sti-.   18.  3— i  l 

r(6seg  rekka     es  Jwi  vUder  E(in  gefa, 
e/^er  kviAmet  i  Jwersi  '^vare." 

The  older  translations  of  this  passage  give  its  sense  generally 
in  words  to  this  effect :  "  Thou  (a  witch  hag,  Hrimgerd)  wouldst 
have  given  the  king's  men  to  San  (the  goddess  of  the  sea)  if  the 
beam  had  not  come  athwart  thee." — (A  witch  giantess  had  trans- 
formed herself  into  a  whale  for  the  purpose  of  capsizing  Eliig 
Helgi's  ships.) — These  interpreters  took  ]Hiers(  as  superlative  of 
Tpverr,  adj.,  athwart,  transverstis  (Oxford  diet.  s.v.  '^err,  ill.). 
But  ^err  is,  when  used  of  physical  oljjects  meeting  athwart  or 
at  right  angles,  incapable  of  degrees  of  comparison,  and  i  '^pverst 
'  into  thwartmost '  is  an  impossible  ]jhrase.  The  crux  was  solved 
by  Prof.  B.  M.  Olsen  (Arkiv,  ix.  231)  who  showed  that  ymrgt  is 
nothing  but  an  older  form  of  yvest,  mod.  livesti,  the  lean  flesh  of 
a  whale  covering  the  bone-structure. 

As  for  ]>va.re,  it  is  by  interpreters  variously  taken  to  be  a 

ue  for  some  weapon,  or  for  a  pole,  or  a  beam,  all  wielded  by 
the  hand  of  man  in  some  way  or  another.    But  such  an  instrument 

Ided  by  hand-power  could  have  done  no  harm  to  a  whale. 
"We  have  here  to  deal  with  an  exceedingly  ancient  name  for  that 
rom  arrangement  which  is  discernible  in  rock  carvings  representing 
the  boat  of  the  bronze  age  of  which  copious  specimens  were  fodiid 

1— a 
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in  certain  localities  in  Sweden.  The  same  contrivance  is  clearly 
brought  to  light  in  the  Njdam  fir-boat^  the  keel  of  which  stretched 
into  a  pcHnted  spur  slightly  benfc  upward  at  some  considerable 
lengtii  beyond  the  point  where  the  stem  and  stem  posts  joined 
lihe  keel  plank.  The  meaning  of  a  keel  thus  prolonged  could  be 
none  other  than  to  use  it  as  a  ram  to  bore  through  the  hull  of  an 
enemy's  ship.  The  Nydam  boat^  archaeologists  calculate,  must,  at 
the  latest,  date  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Kfng 
Helgi's  lifetime,  considering  his  affinity  to  Helgi  Hunding-slayer's 
family,  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  fifth  century.  From  that 
tune  then  the  ]nMir«-  (ram-)  tradition  which  we  have  to  deal  with 
here  ought  to  haiL  That,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
age  of  ou?  Helgakvi]7a  as  a  poem.  ''If  the  rwm  had  not  run 
into  thy  flesh"  seems  to  be  the  true  rendering  of  the  disputed 
line  here. 


SECOND  MEETINGS 


At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  the  small  Combination  Boom, 
St  John's  College,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  8,  1912,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the 
Vice-President,  Dr  Bubt,  in  the  Chair,  Dr  W.  W.  Greg,  Trinity 
College^,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

Papers  were  subsequently  read,  (1)  by  Dr  Bubt,  on  ^'  Some 
passages  in  Theophrastus,  Plato  and  Clement,"  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract. 

Theophr.  Char.  v.  5.  rots  \k\v  (rvfiwaC^eiv  avros  Xeyoov  *  do'KOS} 
TTcXcKvs.'  A  critical  review  of  the  interpretations  put  forward  by 
CasauboD,  L.  and  S.,  Pauw,  Edmonds,  and  Jebb  shows  that  none 
of  them  is  satisfactory;  nor  are  any  of  the  emendations  proposed 
at  all  helpful. 

lb,  ix.  8.  Scivos  8c  Kal.^.elTreLV  otl  XcAovrai  diriiav  Kafcci  ovSc/ua 
(Tol  x^pts.  On  the  ground  that  we  rather  expect  a  term  of  abuse 
as  a  parting  shot  from  the  dvaCa-x^vro's,  it  was  proposed  to  read 
OTL  "AcAovrat  o^tov,  KciKiay,  ovScfiia  coi  )(dp(,^'*  ("it  has  been  a  cheap 
bath,  you  swab,  no  thanks  to  you  ! "). 

lb,  xvi.  8.  Kav  yX.avK€9  /SaSi^ovros  avrov  (jdvaKpayoiO'L^^  tcuxkt- 
rea-Ocu,  Instead  of  (dvaKpdyoxri)  insert,  before  fia^ltovros,  fiav^wn: 
the  verb  proper  for  a  dog's  "  bow-wow  "  is  equally  proper  for  an 
owl's  *Ho-whoo." 

lb,  xxvii.  12.  KOI  fiaKpbv  avSpiavra  TraL^eiv  kt\.  This  is 
another  *4udus  ignotus.^'  Is  it  possible  that  it  alludes  to 
walking  on  stilts  1 

lb,  xxviii.  2.  KaAcirat  yovv  ij  ^j/vx^J  KpivoKopaKa*  ras  Sc  rocavm 
ijyaa-lv  cv  rg  irarpihi  cvycvct?  ctvat.  On  the  ground  that  roiavm 
seems  to  imply  some  definite  physical  characteristic,  we  oudit 
perhaps  to  read  (ij)  'PtvoKopaxa  ("  Miss  Crow-beak  "). 

*  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter ^  20  February,  191S. 
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Ih,  xxviii.  3.  koX  to  oKov  avhpoXaXoC  tivcs.  Of  the  various 
alternatives  suggested  dvSpokdfioL  (Unger),  independently  con- 
jectured by  the  reader,  makes  the  most  effective  sense. 

Jb.  xxviii.  4.  tq  yap  avrov  ywatKt...Ta>  ^"^XP^  ^oveaOai 
avayKa^€L  ry  rov  nocrciSoSvos  yjfiipa.  Read  avayKa^ct  tov  IXocrci- 
Scwvos  6arjfX€pai,  (an  independent  conj.  of  the  reader,  anticipated 
in  substance  by  Edmonds  in  CI,  Q,) :  cp.  Char,  x.  9,  xxi.  10. 

Plato  //.  Alcib.  148  a — b.  aAAd  fiapyov  ri  p.oi  hoK€i  cii'ai,  Kat 
0)S  aXtjO^s  TToXkrj^  <f>v\aKrj^f  otto)?  firj  Xiycci  tis  avrov  ktK,  In  place 
of  the  corrupt  fiapyov,  /xcya  Ipyov  (Dobree)  and  dpydXeov  (H. 
Richards)  have  been  proposed.  But  the  context  suggests  that 
"  baffling  to  the  sight,"  "  obscure,*'  is  the  precise  sense  required  : 
hence  read  aXV  dpuavpov. 

Clem.  Alex.  Strorii.  vi.  42^  (St).  U  yovv  rrj^  'EWrjviKrj^ 
7raiO€ia9...3ia^opois  Sc  irai^fvoyiivuiv  SiadiJKaLS  tov  evo^  KVpiov,... 
ovras  €vos  Kvpiov  prfpuaTi.  For  ovra?  read  (yTraKO-v)ovT€^ :  the 
blunder  was  due  to  the  preceding  words  being  written  tov  a 
Kov.     Possibly  also  the  second  kvo%  KvpCov  should  be  deleted. 

Ih.     54^     (S^)'        ...OTTCp     0VTCD9     CCTtI     ^lAoCTO^ia,     top^WS     (TOfjiLaV 

TcxvtKiyv,  ktA.  The  corruption  here  may  be  most  simply  cured 
by  reading  croc/xas  tcvktiktjv  :  in  the  context  the  distinction 
between  <l}iXo<ro<l>Ca  and  <ro<f>La  is  clearly  laid  down  (cp.  55^). 

lb.  57^  (St.).  yrjv  (xai)  awoSbv  cJcrct  dpTOV  hf>ayov,  (^koX)  is 
due  to  Stahlin:  the  LXX.  {Ps,  \0V^)  appears  to  have  (nrohov 
only.  Read  therefore  t^v  a-nro^v.  For  similar  corruptions  cp. 
V.  62*  (with  St.'s  note)y  and  v.  53'  where  t^v  tov  6€lov  Xoyov 
Iprjfiov  should  be  corrected  to  yrjv  tov  0,  \,  cp. 

lb,  128^  (St*)*  {€VpofJi€v)  TTjv  €15  ovpavov^  dvdXrjij/LV  (sc.  XpicTToi;) 
'TTpo  TOV  'Icpoo-oAv/Lta  KTiaBijvai  ktK,  A  staggering  assertion  !  Cor- 
rections of  KTKrOrjvai  such  as  KpiOrjvaiy  \rfif>OYJvaLy  dktadrjvai  lack 
probability :  more  effective  and  more  liable  to  corruption  is 
d'ioTwd-^vai  (iCTCoG  =  KTicG). 

and  (2)  by  Mr  Gow,  on  "Theocritus  Id,  i,  29—31." 

The  accepted  view  of  this  passage  is  that  Theocritus  is  speaking 
of  a  decorative  pattern  composed  of  ivy  mixed  with  the  flower 
iXIxpva-os.  This  view  has  the  ancient  authority  of  a  scholiast 
and  Et,  Magn,  (s.v.  IkCxpvao^),  but  no  satisfactory  explanation 
has  ever  been  given  of  the  metaphor  in  the  word  kckovi/acvos,  nor 
are  any  of  the  proposed  emendations  plausible.  It  is  also  notice- 
able that  Virgil  {Eel,  iii.  38  f.)  and  Nonnus  (xix.  128  f.),  in 
passages  modelled  on  Theocritus,  substitute  for  kXC^pvao^i  another 
climbing  plant — the  vine.  Further  difficulties  arise  in  the  trans- 
lation of  IL  30,  31,  since  the  view  of  Ahrens  and  Cholmeley,  that 
another  band  of  decoration  is  meant^  is  untenable. 

The  solution  seems  to  lie  in  a  gloss  on  the  word  cXt^pvcros 
contained  in  Suidas  and  Zonaras.  Here  ikCxpvao^  is  explained, 
apparently  without  reference  to  the  passage  of  Theocritus,  as 
meaning  the  flower  of  the  ivy.   The  kXCxP^^^^  ^^  probably  identical 
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ivitb  tlie  Kopmifs  xptmitt/s  ai  ibe  fidlowing  fine  and  the  iBfarenee  is 
to  »  deomaliye  pattern  of  great  pcqralarity  In  Theoeriifcaia^e  time. 
This  pattern  akows  an  andnlating  iyy-etem  (IM)  wiA  alternate 
laaTea  and  flowers  or  £rait  on  either  ode.  The  floipos  <v  froit 
are  represented  by  dote;  hence  the  word  xocon^ia^os. 

TUs  pattern  seems  to  originate  <m  Atdc  B.F.  pottery  and  is 
found  oocasionally  throoghont  tiie  ilf.  period  (dl  ag.  J.  H.  & 
xzzL  pL  xvi).  Fnmi  aboat  400  n.c.  onwards  it  becomes  ^ctremely 
emnmon  on  S.  Italian  vases  (cL  Walters^  AwsienU  Pottery,  vdL  iL 
p;  222y  fig.  156):  it  oocnra  alao  on  silver  vessels  (eug.  on  seven  caps 
from  HiMeshom:  Winter  and  Pemice  D.  HUdaiL,  Si&erfimd, 
jiL  xviiL). 


THIRD  KEETING*. 


At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  the  Small  Combination  Room, 
St  John's  Ooll^;e,  on  Thursday,  22  Febnucry,  at  4.15  p.m.,  the 
President  (Professor  HomsMAN)  in  the  Ohair, 

Sir  JoHH  Sandys  read  a  paper  on  "tiie  medianism  of  the 
kX^fmSpa,  and  the  restoration  and  ezf^anatlon  of  the  text  of 
*AApau»v  iroAirciiB,  c.  67  §g  2,  3,"  of  which  the  fdlowing  is  an 
abstoact. 

(1)  The  depsydra  is  described  by  Empedodes,  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Aristotle,  De  BespircUione,  c.  7,  as  a  bi*asen  vessel,  into 
which  the  water  could  not  pass  upwards  through  the  perfoi-ations 
(jp-qfiara),  so  long  as  the  hand  was  placed  on  the  wopOfio^  in  the 
avXds,  i.e.  on  the  opening  or  mouth  of  the  tube  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  vessel.  (2)  In  Aristotle's  Problems,  xvi  8,  it  is  described 
as  having  an  avXos  with  a  a-rofw.  above,  and  perforations  (rpvinf 
fmra)  below.  The  water  does  not  pass  through  the  perforations 
in  either  direction,  up  or  down,  €7rtAiy</>^erro5  tov  avXoi),  but  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  on  the  avXos  is  removed,  the  water  flows 
through  (cKpcT).  Thus,  each  clepsydra  has  a  supply-pipe  or  avXos, 
and  an  outlet  or  lKpov%,  In  the  same  passage,  'having  stopped 
the  pipe '  is  expressed  by  iviXafiiov  tov  avXov,  Hence,  in  'AO,  iroX. 
c.  67,  the  Kketj^vSpai  ought  to  be  described  as  having  av\ol  and 
iKpot,  and  the  true  text  must  be,  in  §  2,  elcrl  Sc  KA€^3[pai]  avX[ov$ 
re]  Ivovcrrat  kol  f^Kpovs,  and,  in  §  3,  6  €<^'  vSatp  clXrjxta^  cTrtXa/ijSavci 
TOV  oLuXov].  The  current  texts  have  ai5X[t(rKovs]  l;(oi;o'[(u  cJKpovs 
(or  /jiiJKpovs),  and  cTriXa/A^avct  tov  a[vXi(rKov].  But  there  is  no 
authority  for  using  avkCcKos  instead  of  avXos,  and,  even  if  avXitrKoxK 
were  right,  fiiKpovs  would  be  superfluous ;  and,  with  the  alternative 
iKpovs,  there  is  no  authority  for  describing  the  acpov^  as  avXtb-icovs 
instead  of  TpvmjfuiTa. 

Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  5  March,  1912. 
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It  was  held  by  Anaxagovas  (Arist.  Frobl.  xvi  8  init.)  that  the 
air  was  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  the  clepgydra.  In  a  cei'tain 
sense,  this  is  right ;  the  phenomena  are  really  caused  by  what  we 
now  call  'atmospheric  pressure.'  The  phenomena  described  in  the 
two  passages  of  Aristotle  were  reproduced,  and  the  mechanism  of 
the  clepm/di'a  explained,  by  means  of  a  model  consisting  of  a  small 
cylinder  of  tin,  closed  at  both  ends  by  a  circular  disc,  that  at  the 
u|iper  end  having  one  aperture,  and  that  at  the  lower  end  several 
perforations.  When  thas  cylinder  is  filled  with  water,  so  long  as 
the  upper  end  is  closed  by  placing  the  finger  on  the  aperture,  the 
water  remains  in  the  cylinder;  but,  whenever  the  upper  end  is 
opened  by  removing  the  finger,  the  water  flows  out  thmugh  the 
perforations. 

Two  vases  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  clepsydra 
liave  been  found  in  Boeotia  ; — (1)  figured  by  Pettier  in  the  Revue 
Archeologique,  1899,  p.  8;  and  (2)  by  Zahn  in  the  Athenische 
Afietheiiungen,  1899,  p.  339.  Coloured  drawings  of  both  vases 
were  exhibited.  Both  of  them  have  for  their  handle  a  semicircular 
tube,  or  avAo^,  with  an  opening  at  the  top ;  and  both  have  a  per- 
forated bottom.  The  principle  on  which  they  work  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  described  in  Heron's  Pneumatika,  i  7,  '  on  a  vessel 
for  retaining  or  discharging  a  liquid  at  pleasure.'  In  the  diagram 
to  ii  27,  the  el^ydra  is  represented  as  a.  cylinder  with  an  aperture 
in  the  semictccular  handle  above,  and  with  a  hole  below. 

The  two  vases  above-mentioned  are  discussed  by  Maltezos  in 
the  'EtjiTjiJitpU  'Apx''"'^°y""i  '"''^  1902,  p.  17  f,  where  the  pidnoiple 
on  which  the  clepsydra  was  constructed  is  rightly  understood,  but, 
in  applying  that  principle,  the  author  is  hampered  by  the  existing 
text*i  of  the  'Constitution  of  Athens.'  Again,  both  of  the  vases 
are  reproduced  by  Photiades  on  p,  55  of  'AflijvS  for  1904;  but, 
iiistead  of  following  their  lead,  the  author  constructs  a  conjectural 
el^uiydra  which  resembles  a  modem  filter  with  a  tap  at  the  foot, 
and  is  incousisteut  with  the  literaiy  and  archaeological  evidence 

In  the  rest  of  J;  2  we  have  a  statement  of  the  number  of  choUn 
(10  +  3,  7  +  2,  5  +  2,  and  6)  assigned  to  the  speeches  in  a  series  of 
private  law^suits,  the  number  allowed  depending  on  the  amount 
of  money  involved.  We  naturally  ask,  what  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  chous  in  minutesi  Bruno  Keil,  in  hia  treatise  on  the  Anony/imm 
Argeittineiisis,  1902,  p.  237  fT,  finds  that  the  number  of  lines  in 
the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes  generally  falls  into  multiples 
of  70,  and  auggesta  that  the  duration  of  one  clioiis  equals  the  time 
which  it  takes  to  deliver  70  lines  of  the  Ziirich  text,  that  is  four 
minutes.  In  these  Private  Orations,  the  time  spent  in  reading 
depositions  or  other  documenta  was  not  counted  as  part  of  the 
allowance.  While  they  were  being  read,  the  attendant  put  his 
hand  on  the  top  of  the  aiXo^  and  stopped  the  percolation  of  the 
water  which  marked  the  lapse  of  the  allotted  time.  But,  in 
forensic  orations  of  great  public  interest,  only  one  trial  was  taken 
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mihe  coarse  of  the  day,  and  the  time  of  the  trial  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  for  the  prosecution  and  the  defence,  and  for  the 
assessmesit  of  the  penalty,  and  there  was  no  deduction  for  the 
time  spent  in  reading  the  documents.  The  statement  of  Aeschines^ 
JDe  FaUa  LegniHone,  §  126^  irpos  ivS€Ka  ofi^kpcas  Iv  &,afjL€fi€Tfn/fi€irQ 
t$  WH^  KplvofMu^  is  best  understood  to  imply  that  the  day  was 
divided  into  12  afi^pcis,  and  that  the  first  ofi^pcvs  (=12  ehaes)' 
was  assigned  to  the  preliminary  allotment  of  the  jury*  *A0.  wok. 
c*  67  §  4  tells  us  that  the  water  was  measured  by  the  standard  of 
the  days  in  the  month  Poseideon  (Dec^an.).  This  was  the  month 
in  which  the  days  were  shortest.  During  that  month  the  length 
of  the  shortest  days  varied  at  Athens  from  9^  38°^  to  9^  34°",  and 
12  d/ut^opcis,  at  4tS^  each,  would  give  a  duration  of  9^  36°^,  which 
is  the  meaji  duration  of  the  shortest  days. 

While  the  unit  of  a  speech  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  is  a 
duma  of  70  lines  or  4*°,  ^e  unit  in  the  speeches  of  Lysias  is  a 
ch(m8  of  80  lines  or  4°^  34f '.  The  duration  of  the  ehotia  depended 
on  the  length  of  the  standard  day.  Therefore  the  standard  day 
in  the  time  of  Lysias  must  have  been  one  in  which  the  12  a/ui^ 
^€(9  of  144  choeSy  at  i^  34^"  each,  were  equivalent  to  658"^,  i.e. 
1(^  58°'.  This  is  the  length  of  the  day  at  Athens  on  Oct  22. 
Such  a  date  would  be  suitable  for  Belection  as  a  standard  day.  It 
would  correspond  to  the  end  of  the  summer  navigation,  and  would 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  winter  life, — and  the  winter  litigation. 

Bruno  Keil's  opinion,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  stated,  is 
open  to  a  serious  objection.  It  implies  that  there  was  a  change  in 
the  capacity  of  the  efums  between  the  time  of  Lysias  and  the  time 
of  Demosthenes.  But  the  chous  was  a  fixed  measure  of  capacity 
in  the  market-place,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  its  capacity 
should  vary  in  the  law-court.  We  ought  therefore  to  assume  that 
there  was  no  change  in  its  capacity  during  the  fourth  century  B.c. 
But,  at  the  later  of  the  two  periods,  that  of  Demosthenes,  it 
corresponded  to  a  shorter  day.  The  same  amount  of  water  had  to 
be  made  to  flow  faster  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  than  it  did  in 
the  time  of  Lysias.  During  the  lapse  of  one  chous,  80  lines  could 
be  spoken  in  the  time  of  Lysias,  but  only  70  in  that  of  Demosthenes. 
Therefore  the  water  must  have  travelled  faster  by  ^  of  the  former 
standard.  Hence,  with  the  change  of  the  standard  day,  the 
clepsydra  itself  must  have  been  changed.  Thus,  if  the  clepsydra 
had  eight  perforations  in  the  time  of  Lysias,  we  have  only  to  make 
it  nine,  and  the  water  will  pass  ^  faster  than  before.  By  slightly 
accelerating  the  flow  of  the  clepsydra,  while  the  capacity  of  the 
choiLS  remains  unchanged,  we  remove  an  objection  to  the  views  of 
Bruno  Keil  on  the  change  of  the  standard  legal  day  in  Athens 
between  the  age  of  Lysias  and  the  age  of  Demosthenes. 
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FOURTH   MEETINGS 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  the  Small  Combination  Room, 
St  John's  College,  on  Thursday,  29  February,  1912,  at  4.15  p.m., 
the  President  (Prof.  Housman)  in  the  Chair, 

(1)  Mr  J.  M.  Edmonds,  Jesus  College,  was  elected  a  Member 
of  the  Society. 

(2)  Mr  Harrison  read  a  paper,  of  which  a  summary  follows, 
on 

Thucydides  and  the  Fifty  Years, 

The  narrative  of  the  Fifty  Years  (i.  89 — 118)  is  not  only  a 
digression  (97.  2)  but  an  irrelevancy.  It  does  not  serve  to 
explain  why  the  Spartans  in  432  B.c.  *  feared  lest  Athens  should 
advance  to  greater  power'  (88),  for  it  omits  Sparta's  latest  and 
gravest  reasons  for  alarm ;  nor  does  it  adequately  shew  even  that 
*most  of  Hellas  was  already  at  the  disposal  of  Athens'  (ih.).  Its 
contents  do  not  answer  either  to  the  loose  description  at  the 
end  (118.  2),  or  to  the  oddly  strict  description  prefixed  to  the 
second  part  (97.  1). 

The  story  of  the  revolt  of  Samos  and  Byzantium  (115 — 117) 
is  ill-proportioned,  for  it  dismisses  the  share  of  Byzantium  in  a 
couple  of  clauses ;  nor  is  it  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  preface 
to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  for  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  debate 
at  which  the  Peloponnesians  so  nearly  resolved  to  interfere. 

The  date  of  Hellanicus,  and  the  scope  of  his  Atthis,  were 
considered;   and  it  was  suggested 

(i)  that  some  of  the  deficiencies  and  disproportions  of  Th.'s 
narrative  of  the  Fifty  Years  may  be  due  to  features  of  the  Atthis 
of  H.,  and,  in  particular,  that  its  few  precise  measurements  of 
time  may  be  corrections  of  the  inaccuracies  of  H.  alleged  in 
97.  2 :  e.g.  the  interval  between  the  battles  of  Tanagra  and 
Oenophyta  (contrast  Plato  Menex.  242  A,  b)  ; 

(ii)  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  ending  with  the  Thirty 
Years  Peace,  the  story  of  the  revolt  of  Samos  and  Byzantium 
being  an  isolated  appendix,  which  used  information  drawn  from 
a  family  source  (see  117.  2); 

(iii)  that  this  narrative,  like  others  of  Th.'s  digressions,  was 
an  essay  of  his  earlier  years,  subsequently  thrown  into  the  preface 
of  his  great  work,  but  never  adapted  to  its  new  function,  and 
strung  into  its  context  by  temporary  and  makeshift  sentences 
which  never  received  the  final  hand. 

(3)  Professor  Skeat  read  a  paper  on  the  words  centre,  sphere, 
and  continent,  as  used  by  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Greene ;  with 
reference  to  Medieval  Astronomy.  In  the  New  Eng.  Diet.,  s.v. 
Continent,  is  the  definition : — "  C.  3.  The  solid  globe  or  orb  of 
the  sun  or  moon :  obsolete."     The  defipition  does  not  suit  either 

1  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  12  March,  1912. 
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of  the  examples  giTrai,  and  is  ernmeoua,  Aotxirding  to  tlie  old 
Mtronomy,  a  eontinent  was  neither  a  solid  orb,  nor  a  solid  globe, 
nmr  wu  it  conT«x ;  it  was  lath^  a  hollow  aphare^  and  invariably 
.  QcmeaTie.  It  waa  the  sphere  ia  whioh  a  planet  was  iaimoTeably 
ntnate,  and  which,  by  its  whirling  aroond  the  fixed  centre  of  the 
nnivene,  that  is,  around  the  centre  of  the  earth,  prodnoed  the 
planets  motion.  We  have  here  to  do  with  the  old  astronomy, 
when  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planets  were  oooBidered  to 
^  real 

The  qneation  is  mixed  np  with  that  of  the  four  elements.  Of 
tiiese,  earth  was,  t»keii  as  tiie  lowest  or  central  element^  ronnd 
iHii^t  were  ranged  &e  ^heres  <d  watM',  air,  and  fire.  The  eztNit 
^  tJiflM  spheres  varied;  in  Milton's  time,  ^e  B|Arae  of  water 
«xtmded  at  least  as  fiir  aa  the  Son,  bat  that  of  ur  seema  to  have 
been  witiiin  it  rather  than  without  it,  as  at  first.  The  B[diere  ot 
See  certainly  extended  to  the  Bon ;  but  he  does  not  say  tiiat  it 
extended  further.  See  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  v.  11  414—423.  These 
q^eies  of'  the  elements  were,  in  fact,  theoretical  and  variable ; 
bnt  the  crystalline  boUow  spheres  to  which  the  varioua  planets 
were  firmly  attached,  were  fully  believed  in.  Of  these  spheres, 
Aat  of  the  SUB  was  the  fourth ;  the  lowest^  nearest,  and  smatlest^ 
and  therefore  ^e  ewifteef^  was  that  of  the  moon  ;  a  cousiderution 
Vfaioh  gives  point  to  Sh^espeare's  expression  : — Swifter  than  the 
Dioonfa  ^ere ;  Mid.  Nt.  Dream,  iL  1.  7.  In  nrder  to  learn  the 
sense  of  eontinent,  the  passages  from  Shakespeare  and  Milton  are 
insufficient  We  have  also  to  consider  two  passages  iu  Greene's 
play  entitled  IWflr  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  ed.  Wurd,  ac.  ix. 
29—41,  59—66;  ac.  xi.  9—16,  which  are  much  clearer,  and  can 
only  be  explained  aa  above.  Alt  four  passages  can  then  be  uuder- 
stood.  The  lines  and  references  are  (without  the  explanatory 
context)  as  follows  : — (1)  Aa  doth  that  orbed  continent  [keep,  i.e; 
hold  fast]  the  tire  [i.e.  the  Sun];  Twelfth  Nt.  v.  1.  278;  (2)  The 
moon.. .From  her  moist  contineyU;  Par.  Lost,  v.  421;  (3)  All 
subject  under  Luna's  continent ;  Greene,  Friar  Bacon,  sc  ix.  62 ; 
Three-formed  Luna... Trembling  upon  her  concave  c(yntvnevU\  the 
same,  sc.  xi,  14.  In  (1),  the  continent  is  the  hollow  sphere  that 
carries  with  it  tbe  sun ;  in  (2),  the  moon  ia  said  to  exhale  moisture 
beyond  the  continent  tJiat  carries  it  round;  in  (3)  Luna's  continent 
is  the  hollow  sphere  that  surrounds  the  smaller  spheres  of  fire,  air, 
and  earth  ;  and  in  (4),  Luna  trembles  in  the  fixed  position  which 
she  occupies  in  her  sphere. 

The  centre  of  the  earth  was  the  abode  of  fiends ;  Massinger, 
Virgin  Martyr,  v.  1  (Theophilua,  addressing  Harpax).  It  was 
immoveable;  cf.  Shak.  Troilus,  iii.  2.  187;  iv.  2.  110.  For  the 
planetary  spheres,  see  Shak.  Temp.  ii.  1,  183;  Mid.  Nt.  Dream, 
iii  2.  61  ;  K.  John,  v.  7.  74 ;  Antony,  iv.  15.  10 ;  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
16;  1  Hen.  IV.  v.  4.  65;  Romeo,  ii.  2.  17;  Hamlet,  i  5.  17 ; 
^id.  Nt.  Dream,  iL  1.  153. 
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At  a  General  Meeting  held  on  Thursday,  May  2,  1912,  at 
4.45  P.M.,  at  the  Maatei's  Lodge,  Emmaniiel  ColJege,  the  President 
(Prof.  Housman),  in  the  Cliair, 

F.  E.  Adcook,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

Papers  were  then  read  (1)  by 

Dr  GiLBS  on  "  Folk-lore  and  the  Gnomic  Aorist "  in  which  he 
argued  (1)  that  the  original  force  of  the  Gnomic  aorist  liad  been 
genei-aJly  misconceived  by  the  grammariaiiB,  (2)  fchat  its  earliest 
type  was  to  be  found  iu  senteuces  like  ptj^iv  Si  re  njVios  Jyvoi, 
(3)  that  this  was  not  originally  a  general  statement  but  (4),  as 
the  augmented  aorist  implied,  a  statement  of  fact  in  past  time : 
'  when  the  thing  was  done  the  fool  knew  it ' ;  and  (5)  that  thin 
statement  was  originally  the  conclusion  of  a  folk  story  illustrating 
the  principle  that  experience  teaches  fools  also.  Evidence  was 
adduced  to  prove  that  some  races  etill  carried  on  much  of  their 
conversation  by  such  proverbial  phrases,  the  story  itself  being 
sometime^i  still  remembered  and  sometimes  not.  It  was  shewn 
that  in  Greek  the  Gnomic  aorist  is  by  no  means  so  common  as 
the  present  in  the  paroemiographi,  and  that  the  BcholiHSts  knew 
or  invented  stories  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  instances  of  the 
aorist.  In  English  also  the  past  tense  is  rare.  In  Ray's  Proverbs 
(2nd  edition,  1678)  the  past  tense  occurs  only  a  very  few  times  : 
'  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,'  '  Land  was  never  lost  for  want 
of  an  heir.'  [Membera  of  the  Society  quoted  'Care  killed  a  cut' ; 
this  in  Ray  however  appeal's  as  'Care  will  kilt  a  cat,'  but  he  has 
another:  'Cry  you  mercy,  kill'd  my  cat.'] 

From  this  origin  it  was  easy  to  see  how  the  later  Gnomic  uses 
developed  and  how  the  use  in  Homeric  similes  was  connected. 

And  (2)  by  Prof.  Ridgeway  on  two  questions  in  the  Poetic  of 
Aristotle' ; 

I,  On  the  supposed  inconsistency  of  Aristotle  in  his  treatment 
of  Epic  poetry.  In  1448a  21  he  includes  the  narrative  as  well 
as  the  dramatic  parts  of  Homer  under  Miitiesis  (ute  /liv  AwayyiK- 
Xorra  t^1"  tTtpov  ti  yiyyofiivov,  (utnrtp 'O^tijpo?)  whilst  in  1460  a  9 
he  says  that  Houier  "alone  of  the  poets  knows  S  Sti  iroicli'  amuv 
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«vrdr  ydp  &u  tot  rotifnfr  cAAXurra  Acvfir-  ov  yd^  cirrt 
fUfiafnfi*  oc  ficr  ovr  oXXim  avroc  f^r  8t  oXov  crywriSorrau,  pu^umrroM. 
Vk  Sktj/a,  KBu,  iikiyajKL%  h  tc  okiyaL  ^poi/uair£fU9^  cu^  cursyci  oMym 
4  ')r«raMa  ^  oXXo  n  k.t.X/'  Mr  Bywatw  (ad  1447a  15)  says  tliat 
Aristotle  is  guilty  of  a  smons  inoonsistenirjr,  since  in  the  first 
pasBsge  he  imdodes  narmtiye  poetry  nnder  Mimesis,  whilst  in  the 
seeond  he  ezdndes  it  from  that  category.  But  this  is  not  so. 
Mr  Bywater  assumes  that  osvyylXXcur  and  ovros  Xcyoor  mean  the 
asme  things  whersas  the  former  means  that  the  poet  ss  oyycXos 
brings  haek  the  news  from  the  battle^  etc.,  which  I^  has  witnessed 
in  ^irit^  whilst  ovm  Xeyci  means  his  own  personal  feelings^  which 
are  certify  not  Mimems.  Aristotle  indodes  two  elem^to  of  the 
l^yic  nndmr  Mimesis^  narrative  and  dramatic,'  hat  besidea  these 
tiiere  is  a  third  in  Homer,  his  brief  personal  utterances  (1)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Iliad;  (2  and  3)  (fawcrc  vw  /mmhj  Mowroc),  IL  xi. 
218^  ziv.  508;  (4)  die  opening  of  tiie  Odysaey^  in  aU  abont 
25  lines  {fKL^j^wra,  Xcyci).  These  invocations  of  the  Muse  are 
eertainly  not  mimetic ;  in  them  he  himself  speaks  (avros  Xcyci). 
Aristotle  is  therefore  perfectiy  consistent. 

Aristotle  is  contrasting  tiie  self-repression  of  Homer  with  the 
obtmsiveneas  of  the  Gydic  poets*  So  Horace  contrasts  the  wonpUnt 
Cpdieui  (with  his.  Fortonam  Priami  cantabo,  et&)  with  Homer^s 
qpening  of  the  Odyisey  (A  P.  136  9qq,),  The  personal  element 
to  which  Aristotle  refers  (1460  a  9)  can  be  amply  paralleled  from 
andent^  medieval  and  modem  poets.  Yiigil,  hardly  more  obtromve 
than  his  master,  has  (mly  some  four  or  five  such  passage^  ejg,  the 
first  lines  of  Aeneid  (lUe  ego)^  Bk.  ii.  (expediam).  Statins,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  like  the  Cydic  poets,  for  he  has  a  long  personal 
prelude  to  the  Thebaid,  while  the  last  12  lines  of  that  poem  are 
autobiographical.  Dante  is  the  exact  converse  of  his  master 
Virgil,  for  whilst  the  latter  makes  Aeneas  describe  the  Inferno, 
Dante  performs  that  task  himself.  Spenser  has  a  personal  preface 
to  the  Faerie  Qiieeny  whilst  Milton's  invocation  of  the  Muse 
(opening  of  Par,  Lost),  his  reference  to  his  own  blindness,  and 
the  opening  of  Bk.  ix.,  and  that  of  Par,  Eegained,  admirably 
illustrate  Aristotle's  meaning. 

II.  1449  a  12  sqq,  aTro  twv  l^ap^ovrtav  rov  Si^vpafi^ov...X€^€a)s 
ycXouxs  Slot  TO  ^arvpLKOV  fierapaX€Lv  oif/l  d.Tr^myiVvvO'q  K.T.X.  The 
words  dithyramb  and  Satyric  in  this  passage  are  the  foundation 
of  the  belief  that  Aiistotle  held  that  Tragedy  proper  arose  from 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  out  of  the  Satyric  drama,  for  it  was 
assumed  that  by  dithyramb  he  meant  solely  the  dithyramb  of 
Dionysus.  But  nowhere  in  his  writings  does  he  say  that  Tragedy 
arose  from  the  Dionysiac  cult,  nor  does  he  in  this  passage  say 
that  it  arose  from  the  dithyramb  of  Dionysus,  or  from  the  ancient 
dithyramb,  or  from  the  dithyramb  of  Arion.  Simonides  had 
written  a  dithyramb  on  Memnon,  Bacchylides  two  on  Theseus 
and  one  on  Apollo,  and  though  Archilochus  mentions  a  dithyramb 
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in  honour  of  Dionysus,  he  did  not  say  that  he  only  could  be 
honoured  with  such. 

It  can  be  shown  from  the  Poetic  that  by  tJie  dithyramb  from 
which  Ti^agedy  sprang  Ar.  meant  a  form  common  to  gods  and 
heroes,  not  one  restricted  to  Dionysus.  In  1447  a  21  he  cites  as 
an  example  of  the  dithyramb  the  Cyclops  of  Timotheus,  the 
famous  dithyrambic  poet,  whilst  (1454  a  31,  1461  b  32)  he  refers 
to  a  dirge  of  Odysseus  in  the  Scylla  of  Timotheus.  Now  though 
the  Cyclops  might  be  Dionysiac,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
the  Scylla  to  have  been  such,  whilst  it  is  admitted  that  from 
at  least  Simonides  onwards  heroes  were  commonly  themes  for 
dithyrambs.  As  Ar.  knows  only  one  kind  of  dithyramb,  and  as 
he  cites  as  typical  those  of  Timotheus,  which  comprise  heroes  as 
well  as  Dionysus,  he  did  not  regard  Tragedy  as  springing  from  a 
dithyramb  restricted  to  Dionysus,  but  from  one  which,  being  used 
of  heroes  and  gods,  thus  included  Dionysus. 

Ar.  says  that  it  was  only  after  many  fi^rapoKai  that  Tragedy 
reached  its  full  form,  and  he  gives  these  changes  in  more  or 
less  chronological  order.  Aeschylus  (1)  added  second  actor, 
(2)  diminished  the  dance,  (3)  gave  prominence  to  dialogue. 
Sophocles  (4)  introduced  the  third  actor  and  (5)  invented  scene- 
painting.  Then  (6)  the  long  plot  was  developed  and  (7)  at  a  late 
period  {o\ff£)  Tragedy  freed  itself  completely  from  grotesque  diction 
by  getting  rid  of  the  Satyric  drama,  and  thus  attained  to  full 
dignity,  and  (8)  the  iambic  replaced  the  tetrameter.  If  Tragedy 
proper  arose  out  of  Dionysiac  cult  and  the  Satyric  drama,  the 
change  from  the  Satyric  ought  to  come  first  in  the  series  rather 
than  almost  last.  AH  the  preceding  changes  took  place  after 
B.c.  499,  when  Aeschylus  made  his  debut.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Tragedy  proper  ever  contained  gross  elements.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  B.C.  450  the  Satyric  drama  had  nearly  died  out.  The 
word  6\ffl  used  of  its  disappearance  is  also  used  (1449  b  1)  of  the 
first  recognition  of  Comedy  by  the  state.  But  this  cannot  have 
been  very  long  before  b.c.  460.  Thus  Ar.  puts  the  disappearance 
of  the  Satyric  B.C.  475-50.  Tragedy  with  the  ancients  included 
both  Tragedy  proper  and  "Sportive  Tragedy''  (Satyric).  Ar. 
means  that  it  was  not  until  the  Satyric  was  replaced  by  plays 
like  Alcestis  that  Tragedy  became  completely  dignified.  Aeschylus 
found  out  the  merit  of  the  iambic,  and  though  that  metre  is 
dominant  in  Persae  (472)  Ar.  regards  it  as  more  or  less  contem- 
poraneous with  the  rise  of  the  long  plot  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  Satyric,  and  indeed  they  would  all  fall  roughly  into  the  second 
quarter  of  the  fifth  century. 
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FIRST    MEETINGS 

At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  Mr  Nixon's  rooms,  King's 
Coll^pe,  on  Thorsday,  24  October,  1912,  at  4.45  p.m.,  ^e 
President  (Pro£  Housman)  in  the  Chair: 

I.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Society  wishes  to  record  its  sense 
of  tiie  losses  it  has  sustained  by  the  deaths  of  Prof.  Sksat  and 
Pkv^.  Vbbrall,  and  that  messages  of  oond<dence  be  sent  in  the 
nsual  manner. 

II.  The  following  papers  were  read : 

(1)    By  Prof.  HousMAN,  on  some  passages  of  Cicero : 

Cicero  dejm.  v  30  '  eum  ipse  (al.  ipsvm)  qui  sese  diligat '  and 
de  leg.  I  49  ^ewm  tpsi  (aL  t/>«t«m)...quoi  referunt  gratiam'.  In  Ae 
text  of  Plautus  these  phenomena  would  be  held  to  indicate  ^ttfiifwef 
and  Cicero,  who  uses  reapae  (corrupted  in  his  MBS  to  re  ah  se  or 
supplanted  by  re  ipsa)  and  sepee  (corrupted  to  ae  ipse  and  eeae^ 
may  have  used  this  third  archaic  form. 

ctd  Au.  11  19  4t.  Punctuate  'sunt  enim  illi  apud  bonos  in- 
uidiosi,  ego  apud  improbos  :  meam  retinuissem  inuidiam,  alienam 
adsumpsissem\ 

ad  Att,  XIV  10  1  *meministine  (me)  clamare  illo  ipso  Capito- 
lino  die  senatum  in  Capitolium  a  praetoribus  uocari  ?  di  immor- 
tales'  etc.  To  obtain  the  necessary  sense,  usually  procured  by 
inserting  debtre  or  oportere,  write  uocan(durn), 

de  imp.  Pomp,  20  *urbem,..Cyzicenorum  ohaesaam,  (oppressam 
Harl.  2682)  esse...et  oppugnatam\  The  oppressam  of  the  best 
MS  gives  no  true  sense  but  indicates  the  spelling  opsessam,  as  do 
the  same  variants  at  in  Catil.  i  6,  Verg.  georg.  iii  508,  Hor. 
epod.  14  14,  and  the  corruption  oppressus  at  Liu.  xxvi  12  3 
and  Petr.  141. 

de  leg.  a^gr.  ii  93  *  hominem  uegrandi  (ut  grandi  codd.)  made 
torridum\  Neither  uegrandi  ma^cie  nor  m^acie  torridwm  seems 
defensible :   write  uegrandem  ac  retorridum, 

pro  Cad.  31  ^quam  (S,  om.  cett.)  locum  constituit'.  qvam 
is  for  ORAM :  write  *  horam,  locum  constituit,'  comparing  Hor. 
serm.  i  4  15  *detur  nobis  locus,  hora',  Mart,  xi  73  2  'consti- 
tuisque  horam  constituisque  locum '.  Similarly  in  luuen.  x  197 
*  pulchrior  ille  |  hoc  atque  ille  alio ',  where  the  best  MS  and  some 

^  Beported  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter ^  5  November,  1912. 
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others  omit  the  second  iUe,  it  appears  that  ore  has  been  lost 
after  qve  :  *  ore  alio '  is  '  differently  featured '. 

(2)     By  Mr  Lamb,  on  some  passages  of  Plato,  Symposium. 

Sympos,  175  6. — iirtiSdv  ti9  v/uv  fitf  €<f>€a"n}Ky,  This  clause  is 
variously  suspected,  but  it  seems  a  natural  qualification  of  the 
injunction  TropaTt^cTc,  which  is  mainly  for  the  present  occasion, 
but  easily  extends  to  a  wider  sense — *and  this  should  be  your 
rule ' ;  on  this  follows — *  when  you  come  to  the  chance  of  having 
no  one  to  direct  you.'  Reflected  on  to  the  present,  this  implies — 
*  for  no  one  is  going  to  direct  you ' ;  and  the  next  words — *  a 
step  I  have  never  taken  before,'  are  an  *  aside'  to  the  guests. 
The  ellipse  after  TrapariOert  is  *  as  you  usually  do  not^  but  should 
do';  and  that  the  indulgence  is  unique  sorts  best  with  the  elegant 
character  of  Agathon,  who  would  surely  be  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
a  personal  control  over  the  harmony  of  his  menu, 

177  a. — ifxivai  Stf  Travras  kol  /SovktaOai  koX  Ktkeveiv  avrov  ctcri;- 
y€i<rOai,  The  first  Kai  (condemned  by  several  critics)  simply 
recalls  the  preceding  ci  /Sovkea-Oe.  Translate — *  They  all  said  they 
did  desire  it,  and  bade  him  offer  his  suggestion.' 

177  6. — €v  ^  iv^frav  aA.€9  hratvov  Oav/jLd<riov  cp^ovrc?.  The  turn 
of  the  phrase  calls  attention  to  the  absurd  personifying  rhetoric  of 
certain  sophists. 

181  a. — avnj  €<^*  iavrrj^  irparTO/Jiivrj  ovrc  KaXrf  ovt€  alcr^^pa.  The 
word  irpaTTo/jLcin],  so  far  from  confusing  the  argument,  is  a 
deliberate  piece  of  framework  corresponding  to  a>s  av  '"'P^'X^y 
marking  off  the  unqualified  action  from  the  qualified :  so  further 
on — KoXcos  fji€v  yap  'irparrofievov  kol  opOta^.  Translate — *  Of  every 
action  it  may  be  observed  that  as  acted  by  itself  it  is  neither 
honourable  nor  base... none  of  these  things  is  honourable  in  itself : 
each  only  turns  out  to  be  such  in  the  doing,  according  to  the 
manner  of  it.' 

1906. — 17  (iSo'Trcp  oi  Tot  da  rai?  Opi^iv,  There  is  probably  an 
Orphic  allusion  here  (cf.  the  wind-egg  in  Birds  695).  Clement 
672  says  of  the  egg  whence  Phanes  arose — (vSoOtv  yap  r^^  Tr^puji^' 
/ocias  ^(oov  ri  dpp€v6$rf\v  ciSoTroicirat  (cf.  Sympos,  191  <i).  Lobeck, 
Agl,  IL  pt  ii  V.  4,  quotes  Damascius  260 — Acycrat  cf  avrov  (tov 
wov)  paycKTo?  €19  Svo  y€V€<r$ai  ovpavo^  Koi  yrj^  twv  Si\OTojJLrfiJLdTmv 

CKClTCpOV. 

197  c, — dvefitav  Kovrqv  vtrvov  r  hn  m/^ci.  The  Homeric  original 
(Od,  V.  391)  shows  that  with  avcficov  here  begins  a  separate  phrase. 
The  '  chiasmus '  of  this  restatement  seems  an  affectation  proper  to 
the  speech  of  Agathon. 

208  d, — The  death  of  Achilles.  The  meaning  of  hraTroBavtiv 
here  and  in  180  a  (on  the  same  topic)  is  not  quite  clear,  and  the 
other  few  instances  of  the  word  do  not  help.  In  180  a  the  climax 
from  vTT^pairoBavuv  seems  to  claim  that  the  hero  lost  his  life  on 
the  body  of  Patroclus,  or  immediately  (as  foretold,  //.  xviii.  96) 
after  his  death.     Aristotle  {Rhet,  i.  3.  1359  a  3)  makes  Achilles' 
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attempt  to  rescue  Patroclus,  tniththe  knowledge  of  coneequu&f/d 
dearth  for  hvnHlf  the  admirable  feature  of  his  end.  There  seems 
to  have  been  much  vagueness  in  the  popular  view  of  the  matter 
(cf. '  Soph.  Philoet  334 — 5).  In  the  Sympoe,^  though  Plato 
appeals  (1^  a)  to  Homer  (II  xi.  786)  for  the  youthful  age  of 
Adhilles,  he  seems  to  adopt  an  edifying  version  of  his  deai^ 
which  omits  all  the  passiooate  extravagances  recorded  so  harm- 
fully {Rep.  391  a,h)  by  the  poet. 

210  c. — ical  ipSv  ical  Ki^arBai  koI  tIktuv  Aoyov$  rocovrovs  icot 
itfr€iv  wnv€9  JcrX.  The  words  koX  ^rfrtiv  can  hardly  be  a  glosa 
The  ami^e,  lawyer^like  manner  of  the  whole  passage  easily  admits 
the  expansive  '  and  investigate '  (wherever  he  may). 

212  e. — la»  c&rct>  ovrwrL  This  should  be  printed  iav  thrta — 
clrwrt,  understanding  an  omission  of  dXiifirj  (d  the  next  sentence^ 
cS  olSr  ort  akrfiij  Acyoi),  which  is  swept  away  by  the  fumbling 
drunken  gesture  {t^wrl}.  Translate — ^So  I  can  pull  tbem  off 
and  twine  them  about  the  head  of  the  cleverest^  the  handsomest 
of  men,  if  I  am  to  speak  the — like  this,  you  see ! ' 

213  ^.-r-ck  hc€wov  KoJSiitiv.  The  papyrus  has  icariScrv],  pointing 
to  an  original  icar^u^,  which  was  corrupted  by  the  influence  <^ 
Uie  preceding  KouOiitoOau    Cf.  Eep.  6146— e^  8c,  lirc^Si;  ov  hcft^vai 

rifv  ^x^* 

215  c. — Mapavov  Xcyct)  tovtov  StSo^avros.  Burnet  keeps  this 
reading  of  the  MSS.,  but  Badham's  rov  f<Hr  tovtov  not  only  avoids 
the  bisection  that  Marsyas  has  just  been,  and  is  again  forthwith, 
[E^ken  of  as  ixtwo^  but  was  liable  to  be  altered  to  an  absolute 
genitive  because  of  its  terse  omission  of  cTvoi.  Translate — *The 
music  of  Olympus'  flute  came,  I  tell  you,  from  Marsyas  his 
teacher.' 

220  c. — Ttv€9  TuJv  *Io}vu)v.  Rettig's  Haiovaiv  is  not  supported  by 
his  references  to  Thuc.  i.  59,  61,  etc.  The  lonians  have  been 
mentioned  in  182  6  as  haters  of  true  love,  philosophy  and  athletics: 
it  is  a  good  point  here  that  their  curiosity  led  them  to  undergo 
such  a  Dorian  hardship  as  sleeping  out  in  the  cold.  Mehler's  twv 
vcwv  (ad  Xen.  Sym/poa.  75)  is  only  attractive  for  the  same  sort  of 
dramatic  reason,  but  less  so. 

222  e, — The  weakness  of  Aristodemus'  memory  may  perhaps 
account  for  a  slight  inconsistency.  In  214  c,  Alcib.  was  to  speak 
on  what  he  pleased,  then  prescribe  what  he  pleased  to  Socr.,  and 
so  on.  Here  it  is  assumed  that  as  Alcib.  had  chosen  to  praise 
Socr.,  each  must  in  turn  praise  his  neighbour, 

223  df. — #cat  (c)  cSo-TTcp  ciw^ci  €ir€(rOai.  Hermann's  I  (Aristo- 
demus)  seems  right;  but  although  lirea-Sai  keeps  Socr.  before  us 
as  the  implied  leading  figure  (for  kol  ikOovra  ktX.),  the  clause 
should  be  printed  as  a  parenthesis. 
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^H^^'  SECOND    MEETING'.  ^^^^B 

At  the  General  Meeting  lield  in  Mr  Nixoii'ii  rooms.  King's 
College,  on  Thursday,  7  November,  1912,  at  4.15  p.m.,  tlie 
Preaident  (Prof   HouaMAS)  ia  the  Chair, 

(1)  Prof.  BiDGBWAY  was  elected  to  serve  aa  the  Society's 
rejireaentative  on  the  Classical  Journals  Board. 

(2)  MrOORNPOBD  read  a  paper  on  "The  so-called  Kommog  in 
Greek  Tragedy." 

Aa    a    technical    term    Kommos    appears    first    in    Aristotle, 

I      Poetics    12,  a   chapter   tlie    authenticity  of  which  cun  only  he 

upheld  if  the  definitions  in  it  are  taken  aa  referi'ing  to  fourth 

I      century  Tragedy.     Kommos  is  defined  as  (1)  0pyjvoi,  (2)  noivos 

I      xopau  KOi  aim  criciji^s,  i.e.  '  anioebaean  '  between  actors  and  ohorua, 

I      It   ia   now  naed   by  scholars    to   designate  paaaagea  which  are 

I      amoehaean,  whether  they  ai-e  Threnoi  or  not,  in  apite  of  the  faj;t 

'     that  Kommog  means  'lamentation.'     Also,  the  literal  meaning  of 

Kommos  ia  used  to  aupport  theories  that  Tragedy  arose  fi-oiu 

'     a  lamentation  over  a  dead  God  or  man.     It  is  generally  asserted 

t     that  'the  Kommos'  was  originally  an  amoebaean   T'ftreraos,  but 

that  amoehaean  composition  was  extended  to  the  expression  of 

otlier  violent  eraotiona.     The  only  way  to  test  this  conjecture  is 

I     to  examine  all  amoebaean  passages  in  extant  Tragedy,  to  see  if 

N     this  extension  can  be  traced.     We  ought  to  find  in  the  earliest 

dramas  this  form  of  composition  solely  or  chiefly  used  for  TAre^wi, 

I      in  the  later  more  such  compositions  extended  to  other  emotions. 

|l     The  facts  are  exactly  the  reverse.    Taking  the  passages  described 

IP      as  Kommoi  in  Masqueray'a  index  (TMorie  dea  Formes  lyriquea, 

\i      1893)  we  find  (1)  in  Aeschylua,    13  Kommoi  (excluding  P.V. 

%     1040  ff.)  of  which  less  than  half  (6)  are  in  any  sense  lamentations, 

and   one  is   actually  joyful    {Eum.    916  ff.);    (2)  in  Sophocles, 

15  Kommoi  of  which  six  are  Threnoi  or  closely  connected  with  a 

death,  five  are  'Complaints,'  in  which  some  chai'acter  bewails  his 

fate,  four  express  other  emotions  ;  (3)  in  Euripidea,  21  Koimnoi  : 

twelve  rAreMoiorclosely  connected  with  death,  seven  'Complaints,' 

two,  other  emotions. 

Conclnsions:  The  author  of  Poetics  12  defines  a  tenn  belonging 
to  the  fourth  century  theatre,  when  amoehaean  composition  was 
practically  confined  to  lamentations.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
technical  term  Kommos  was  current  in  the  fifth  century.  No 
argument  baaed  on  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  lends  any 
support  to  the  theory  that  Tragedy  was  originally  a  lamentation. 
Amoebaean  composition  was  not  at  first  restricted  to  Threnoi, 
hut  ariaea  naturally  wherever  an  estarchojh  haa  a  distinct  part  in 

'  Reported  in  (he  Cambridge  Univeraity  Beporter,  17  December,  1912. 
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alternation  with  a  ehoms,  as  in  the  Bonnd  Danoe  in  IL  jyul  606; 
in  the  Marching  Paean  at  SfNurta  (Pint.  Lye.  22) ;  in  the  Song  of 
ArcHIochoB  at  Olympia  (Pind.  01.  tX,  1  and  SchoL),  and  in  the 
Dithyramb  (Ar.  Poei,  4).  The  amoebaean  passages  in  Tragedy 
ire  probably  survivids  of  the  Dithyramb  n^bicb  went  b^ore 
Tragedy.  Modem  scholars  would  be  well  adTrfsed  to  drop  the 
term  Kommos  for  amoebaean  passages  in  fifth  century  dtama. 

2 lie  paper  with  the  evidence  fnlly  stated  i^^peared  in  the  Clasdcal 
mew  xxvii  (1913)  p.  4L] 

(3)    Mr  iUoHMOXn  read  a  paper  in  whieh  tiie  following 
emendations  were  proposed* 

{a)    StaMus,  Silvae  i.  6.  15, 

et  quo  percoquit  aebosia  caonos. 

If  €ulbo9ia  conceals  ibAsua  (a  more  possibility),  the  line  shoald 
be  rewritten 

et  quod  praeeoqua  Caunaa  out  Ebuaos^ 

(b)  ibid.i.  p.  39, 

qnoque  tiri  niueas  seoat  et  sidonia  rapes. 

By  ft  series  of  steps  the  following  reconstntction  was  suggested, 

qtwique  Tyri  tiuerU  SagarUia  adonia  rupee; 

where  adoma  (after  Attis)  are  the  purple  flowers  sprang  from 
Adonis'  Uood,  and  Sagariiie  rupee  (hyperbaton)  is  Synnadic 
marble  {d.  Ovid,  Fasti,  4.  229,  AtH8,..in  nympha  Sagariiide^ 

6  vC.  •  •  •  !• 

(c)  Horace,  C.  iii.  24.  4, 

pu 
MSS.  apulicum,  publicum,  from  {m)are  Micum  (sic).     Read, 
Tyrrhenum  omne  tuia  et  Balea/ricwm, 

(d)  ibid.  4.  10, 

nutricis  extra  limina  pulliaa 

For  pulliae  read  puUulum  (=alumnum).  The  sense  thus 
becomes  entirely  figurative,  *  a  chick  wandered  from  the  brood.' 
Cf.  Suetonius,  Caligula  13 ;  Apuleius,  Met.  viii.  (Oudendorp, 
p.  57 7).., tarn  bellum  acUicet  puUulum,  aed  nobia  qv>oque  tuia 
pcdumbuliay  etc. 

(e)  Propertius  iv.  9.  70, 

hercule  exterminium  nee  sit  inulta  sitis. 

As  Hercules  is  returning  from  Erythea,  it  seems  possible  that 
the  cognomen  priacum  of  that  region,  Oestrumnis  (Avienus,  Ora 
Maritima  90,  and  following),  was  here  recalled,  or  gave  rise  to 
the  corruption.  Herculia  Oeatrumn%  for  Oestrumnii,  in  spite  of 
the  license,  was  tentatively  suggested. 
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(J)     Panegyricus  Mesaallae  142, 

creleis  ardet  aut  imda  cariatia  campiH,  A. 
nrdet  arectais  aut  unda  perhompila  cannpis,  F. 

arhelis 
unrla  arectais  {$ic)  —  unda  caristia. 

cariglia^  arectais  =  creteis;  ardet  is  from  a  parallel  spelling 
oi  aTe(c)taig,  arftelais. 

The  name  concealed  is  Ai'et(h)iBa,  the  lake  in  which  the 
Tigris  rose ;  Plin.  N^.  H.  vi.  1 27  ;  Solinus  37.  6.  The  Tigris  also 
flowed  througl)  lake  Thogpitis;  Plin.  I.e.;  Sti'sbo  xvi,  746; 
Avienus  Periegeais  1171 ;  etc.  Head  therefore,  unda  Arelisaeis 
aviper  Thogpitida  eampig  (sc.  projluit). 


THIRD   MEETING'. 

At  the  General  Meeting  held  in  Mr  Nixon's  roonB,  King's 
College,  on  Thursday,  21  November,  1912,  at  4,15  p.m.,  the 
President  {Prof,  Hoosmam)  in  the  Chair, 

(1)  The  Pbovost  of  King's  read  a  paper  on  "The  Know- 
ledge of  Greek  in  Mediaeval  England." 

The  reader  gave  a  list  of  Greek  MSS.  in  English  liliraries 
■which  showed  traces  of  having  been  used  by  English  scholars  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  of  othei-s  written  in  England  before 
1500.  He  called  attention  to  the  strong  probability  that  the 
VoBsian  MS.  of  Suidaa  at  Leyden,  the  direct  parent  of  Harl, 
3100  and  Corp.  Chr,  Oxf.  276,  is  the  actual  MS.  owned  by 
Groaseteste,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  contains  no  Latin  margi- 
nalia. The  direct  evidence  of  MSS.  showed  that  mediaeval 
scholars  in  England  might  have  read  a  good  deal  of  the  Bible 
in  Greek,  some  Liturgical  and  Patristic  matter,  some  lexical  and 
grammatical  works,  and  some  Aristotle  {Ethics  and  Parixj, 
ifaluralia).  An  examination  of  all  Greek  MSS,  in  England  of 
a  date  anterior  to  1500  was  desirable  with  the  view  of  further 
determining  the  amount  of  Greek  literature  then  accessible. 

(2)  Dr  Bury  read  "Notes  on  Horace,  Ode*,  in.  iv,  10; 
xxiv.  4,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

In  III.  iy,  5 — 20  Horace  is  claiming  to  be  the  Latin  rival  of 
Greek  masters  like  Pindar  \a  the  portents  that  marked  his  birth, 
and  he  goes  for  hm/ahtdae  to  the  legendary  history  of  Koroe  and 
its  founder,  "Apulia's  Vulture- mount"  represents  the  Palatine 
■where  Romulus  took  his  vulture  auguries  (Liv.  i,  7).  The 
fcA'idosa  nutrix  of  Romulus  was  the  diva  indiges  Rumina  (Ov, 

'  Reported  in  the  Cambridge  Vaivenity  Reporter,  17  December,  1912. 
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Fast  2.  412),  and  Horace's  nurse  bore — ^if  we  believe  him-^the 
same  auspicious  and  appropriate  name,  ''antiqno  enim  vocabulo 
mamma  rumis,  ut  opinor  "  (Yarro,  JR.JR.  2. 1.  20).  For  *^PfdUae,** 
therefore,  in  iv.  10  read  Buminae.  In  Varro  E*E,  2.  11.  5 
runniae  and  rumicte  occur  as  variants :  P  is  an  easy  corruption  of 
jB,  and  the  I  is  due  to  Apulo  in  the  line  above. 

In  III.  xxiv.  4  the  readings  Aptdictim  and  ptibUcum  both  seem 
to  point  to  an  original  puMcum,  and  pariUcum  to  an  original 
pauiieum.  Bj  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  P  to  2),  we  obtain 
a  word  which  both  explains  the  tradition  and  gives  good  sense — 
€^o)ulicum  =  tmkutov.  The  choice  of  a  Greek  word  may  be  due 
(a)  partly  to  the  fact  that  Horace  is  here  preaching  against  the 
contamination  of  Roman  by  Greek  manners  (cp.  the  use  of  trodhus 
in  1.  55),  but  especially  (b)  to  his  wish  to  convey  an  allusion  to 
the  classical  Greek  example  of  barbaric  wealth  and  vj3/m9 — Xerxes, 
ooTis  *EXXij(nrovroy  Iphv  iovXov  cSs  8ecrfUtf/uuunv  i7Xirurc  ir)(j^Wf 
IC.T.X.  (Aesch.  Pers.  746,  cp.  72,  722).  Tyrrhenum  (if  we  keep 
it)  and  dfdieum  at  opposite  ends  of  the  same  line  will  form  a 
kind  of  acute  oxymoron — '^with  the  yoke  of  your  masonry  you 
make  the  sea  of  royal  Tuscany — a  slave";  for  ^' T^rrhenus '' 
seems  in  Horace  to  connote  majesty  and  sanctity  (cp.  Tyrarmus^ 
and  III.  29.  1,  rv.  15.  3).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Horace 
followed  the  Persae  still  more  closely  and  wrote  ut  nuxre  dtdiewn 
(=  SovXov  cSs)» 

(S)    Mr  Edxoitds  read  a  paper  on  "Some  Passages  of  the 

363  a.  diro  Tov  cvSoki/u,civ  ovra  tw  Siicata> :  Schneider's  view 
that  these  words  belong  to  the  parents  involves  an  intolerable 
repetition.  For  r^  3iicaut>  read  avr<p,  regarding  rw  Sucauf  as  an 
incorrect  and  unnecessary  gloss  intended  to  show  that  it  was  not 
Glaucon.  Cf.  SS9d,  where  an  equally  unnecessary,  but  in  that 
case  correct,  gloss  rots  veaviai?  has  apparently,  if  we  compare 
Stobaeus,  ousted  avrots  after  y/uv  in  our  texts. 

401  a.  For  dSeX<^a  re  xai  fiifXTf/xara  read  avrd  re  Kat  fiifi. 
*both  themselves  and  their  art-representations,'  comparing  the 
similar  passage  402  c,  which  ends  with  the  words  Kai  avra  Kat 
ciKovas  avTiov.  The  MS.  reading  involves  a  repetition  of  d8eX<^a 
ill-suited  to  the  implied  brevity  of  ra  8*  ivavria  tov  ivavriov. 
Moreover,  if  we  keep  it,  we  must  regard  aaxrifjLoavvrjy  appvOfiia 
K.T.X.  as  fjLLfJLTJfjLara  of  a  virtuous  character,  and  we  do  not  get, 
what  the  next  sentence  shows  that  we  want,  the  works  of  art 
involving  these  defects.  For  the  corruption  cf.  the  papyrus 
fragment  of  Theocr.  13.  30,  which  for  iOevro  reads  ikovto  from 
the  line  above. 

401  d.  For  Tw  KoXcp  Xoyw,  which  Plato  could  hardly  have 
used  to  mean  *  the  beauty  of  Reason '  or  *  beautiful  Reason,'  read 
7^  KoAxp  simply.     Xoycp  came  in  either  (1)  because  a  contrast  was 
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thought  to  be  intended  with  tdi  xaKa  tpya  above,  whereas  what  ia 
wanted  is  'beauty'  inspiring  Tti  naAi  tpya,  or  (2)  from  a  miaunder- 
stftiiding  of  (XflovTos  rou  \oyov  below  (see  on  402  a). 

401  e.  opfliu!  S^  Ivaxtpalviav  k.t.X.  :  no  change  is  necessary,  for 
the  clause  to.  ^(1- — Ka.ya.86>!  ia  [jarenthetio  and  simply  a  foil. 

402  a.  irpiv  Koyov  Suvotos  Avai  ka^tlv  k.t.K.  ;  \6yov  XayStii'  is 
the  op]iosite  of  Xo-yoi'  SiSovai  and  means  'to  receive  account  of,'  'to 
get  flt  the  reason-why  of  a  thing.  Plato  would  have  written 
Xa^iuv  St  or  l^^v  St  for  iKBoyroi  Si  tov  Xoyov,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  personifies tory  metaphor  which  follows.  Cf.  475  c  viov  orra 
Ktti  ^ijn-to  koyov  ^x""^"  '"'  '"  )(pi}irTdv  leat  n^.  Here  Aoyos  ia  '  the 
reason  why,'  not  'Reason.' 

410  e.  Comparison  with  the  (chiastio)  previous  sentence 
shows  that  tfiiXotroijio^  tjivai^,  not  to  ^ficpov,  ia  over-indulged  and, 
if  BO,  hocoraeB  B<'ft,  etc.  -^fitpov  re  sal  KoV/tiov  cannot  be  right,  for 
»i/itpoT7)s  is  joined  with  /laXaiia  above  as  a  bad  thing.  For  ovtfltiTos 
aoTov  i-ead  dviOiv,  for  Tpa{(itiTos,  rpai^iv,  and  for  the  second  tjfitpov 
perliaps  jJSv,  They  all  agree  by  a  Benae-construction  (helped  out 
by  the  psrallel  above,  which  involves  an  actual  neuter  to  ^u^oeiSt's) 
with  ■/iiXdcro'^o;  ipiiaK.  These  suggestions  are  borne  out  by 
Fieinus :  'quid  autenil  vim  ipsam  mit«m  et  mansiietam  noiwe 
philosophi  natura  habet,  quae  si  nimium  coalescit  moUiii  fit 
quam  decet,  bene  autem  si  enutritur,  suavis  et  modesta 

436  d.  oa  Kara  ravTO.  iavToiv  k.t.X.  ;  Adam  is  right  to  roiaiira 
belongs  to  Kara  and  ravrd  is  predicate.  Kiehards  objects  that  to 
tvOv  and  TO  wtpiijitpK  have  not  been  mentioned  and  so  cannot  be 
referred  to  iu  ra  Toiavra.  Probably  anticipation  of  the  next  line 
made  the  writer  feel  that  he  had  mentioned  to  tvflu  in  to  KoTpov 
above,  and  to  irtpirficpii  in  ncpiipipuivTai. 

436  e.  If  we  heep  ^  eis  Se^iac  y  tU  dpiuTtpav  k.t.A,  we  must 
translate  '  when,  wliile  revolving,  the  top  ia  in  process  of  inclining 
its  asia  from  ihe  perpendicular  to  the  right  or  from  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  left,  etc.';  for  the  action  of  tynAiVg  must  be 
coextensive  with  that  of  TTtpiijifpofi,cvot:  This  brings  into  review 
too  short  and  unim[)ortant  a  part  of  one  spinning  of  the  top.  i;  xal 
fU  Siiidv  in  some  MSS.  is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  right  reading  koI 
CIS  Sc^Lav  Kill  tis  dpurrtpdy  k.t.K.  The  north  pole  of  the  top 
describes  a  circle.  For  the  illogical  order  cf.  oiir  'north,  south, 
east  and  west '  for  '  north,  east,  south  aud  west.' 

472  d.  Bead  t^v  poipav  (KtiVuis  o^ioTciTijj' :  the  first  hand  of 
A  has  T^v  fK(iv7]i  fuiipav  av  op,oio'id.TT]v.  The  dittogi-aphic  av  was 
helped  by  av  tKiivoii  in  the  line  above,  and  when  it  came  in  (I) 
(KCi'vDis  must  have  been  read  for  cictiV^  and  (2)  ciccti'ois  must  have 
followed  (ioipav.  In  a  line  of  32  or  33  letters  the  syllables  a,v«Ktt- 
voii  would  be  immediately  one  above  the  other,  and  according  to 
Thompson  Polaeograpky,  p.  81,  the  standard  line-length  for  calcu- 
inting  a  scribe's  pay  at  Bologna  and  other  Italian  universities  in 
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Ae  ii&lAs  igCMl,  was  ^  tefetefi    1^  oomiptiim  liccfri^  wm  dn^ 
t6  iddaif /Miliar  ai  m6aiiii|g«paH*€ir^flllil<d' and  1^^ 
tiie  order  fouowdl  iiatoraUj  eiioiigh. 

'*  47S<0i  i&nnyi  ic^m  iMycXftir!  Ixyd^A^  as  Bidiards  Bee%  can 
liaxdljbe  right;  fead  htPakS^^  intranaiiir^  of  tiie  wave  <brealtlii|^' 
ttlMmpariiig  Vba:t.:Jpk  21  1042  «oyr6v  i^i^i^  fcjSoW  'tbe  wet 
liveaMiif-l^boe  <tf  tbe  waTea.'  In  473il  hifiJ^i$K»s  fi^  r€  ic4 
J|(<yoritii<iii|^  traiuitive  and  doabtibflu  Mniiiiaeent  of  Uie  Homerie 
mt  *to  titter/ uiy  eonlam  a  tiage  ^tefexe^so  to  li^8aX&^  bera 
Itt  Ib  temptiiq^  t^  imagiiie  tl»t  Plato  wrole  iwfM  for  ^/ui,  on  hk 
idbQii^le  el  coupling  sieta|^ii»  with  meanii^;  but  be  naes  ^/mi 
T«  iKot  X^ywr  ehiawhei^,  and  so  it  must  aland  hate. 

MS  &  Adam  adbidta  lihat  Sdbndlder^  vkw,  that  olbi^— {yv  k 
tbe  sulgeelv  f^vea  tbe  m^t  ateae^  but  daja  that  it  is  otherwisa 
loieed  abdnnnatoraL  ^ther  read  el  oSm,  ocMnparing  ag.  Proiag. 
320tf  TJir  &ra.  «i^  fE«4  ^  fdyMun^vrei,  rar  b^ter,  regard  oIih  aa 
hgiotd  bapiograpbj  for  ol  otM,  eemparing  473a  cipciy  «js  dr  fyfi- 

0O4&  w  for  &m  «k;  aiul  349€f  reioftr^  forty  tS&irtp  louccy  for 
70io9n(«  Urrm  ofot  otmni^  focfccr. 

dlOf.  iif  aS  iripiB^ri  ht*  J^pi)(ifp  kr.k.:  <Hidt  i^e  seeond  ri; 
it  wiaa  dne  to  a  nollcm  that  c^pxi?  and  rAwnf  are  the  beginniim( 
Mid  end  ei  tiie  JAm^  and  that  ht*  J^fod'^  deines  ro  h-tfiw^  'the 
other,  part,  viz.  that  towards  the  beginning.'  (Tt  is  true  we 
should  say  '  end,'  but  there  is  nothing  in  Plato  to  say  the  line  is 
from  left  to  right,  and  if  it  were  vice-versa  the  point  in  question, 
as  being  on  the  left,  might  be  called  the  beginning.)  Burnet's 
parenthesis  to  ctt'  af>x^v  dwrroOerov  can  hardly  be  right,  (1)  because 
the  words  must  be  part  of  the  predicate,  (2)  because — and  this  is 
also  an  objection  to  Adam's  view  that  dwiroOtTov  agrees  directly 
with  dpxriv—thQ  words  c^  V7ro0€<r€m9  tovfra  must  then  be  *  passing 
out  of  the  region  of  hypothesis,*  which  is  unlikely  just  after  i^ 
vTToOia-emv  meaning  *6y  means  o/*  hypothesis.*  These  objections  do 
not  hold  if  we  take  awiroOerov  cf  vfroOea-emq  like  (530  c)  xP7<rcfiov 
€^  ixpri<nov  and  as  predicate;  for  then,  though  this  c^  is  still 
taken  differently  from  the  c^  above,  the  change  of  meaning  is 
clearly  marked  and  easily  intelligible,  as  involving  an  ordinary 
syntactic  figure.  rnroBirov  for  wroOia-eu}^  would  make  it  easier; 
but  in  Plato's  time  the  science  of  grammar  was  in  its  infancy, 
witness  e.g.  Prolog*  343  c?  Acyci  rrjv  dXrjO tiav  for  *  says  the  word 
aXa^ecos'  (adverb).  Translate  *The  second  part  the  soul  is 
obliged  to  investigate  travelling  towards  an  un-hypothetic  first- 
principle  instead  of  an  hypothetic,'  lit.  *a  first-principle  grown 
un-hypothetic  out  of  hypothetic' 
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LAWS 


OP   THE 


Camijrttijje  ^JilolDijical  ^otitt^. 


1  The  design  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  and  to  publish 
critical  researches  into  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  Tndo- 
European  group  of  nations,  and  to  promote  philological  studies  in 
general. 

2  Any  student  of  philology  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

3  The  annual  subscription  of  each  member  of  the  Society  is 
one  guinea,  due  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  A  member 
elected  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  shall,  however,  on  signifying  his 
wish  to  the  Treasurer,  be  permitted  to  pay  no  subscription  for  the 
current  year,  but  in  that  case,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  of  the  Society's  publications  for  that  year. 

4  Any  member  may  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  ten  guineas,  or  after  fifteen  years'  subscriptions 
have  been  paid  by  one  payment  of  five  guineas ;  the  right  to  com- 
pound for  all  future  payments  for  five  guineas  after  ten  years' 
subscriptions  have  been  paid  being  reserved  in  the  case  of 
members  who  have  joined  the  Society  before  Feb.  12,  1891. 

5  Every  member  whose  subscription  for  any  year  is  paid,  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  that 
year. 

6  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society  may  be  proposed  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  at  any 
of  its  ordinary  meetings,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  may  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  next  meeting. 

7  No  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected,  unless  he  have  in 
his  favour  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 
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8  Distinguisked  philological  scholars  who  are  resident  abroad 
m^j  be  dected  honorary  or  corresponding  members  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  memb^.  They  shall  pay  no  subscription,  bnt 
duul  be  entitled  to  receive  the  TransactaiMis  and  other  documents 
published  or  printed  by  the  Society  and  to  be  present  at  and  to 
e(»nmunieate  pi^pers  to  the  meetings. 

9  The  general  direction  of  the  Society  shall  be  committed  to 
A  Oouncil,  consisting  of  a  president^  three  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  two  secretaries,  a  librarian  and  not  more  than  twelve 
nor  less  than  seven  other  members.  Each  member  of  the  Oouncil 
shall  have  notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  at  wydi  not  less 
tiian  five  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Except  for  grave  cause  such 
meetings  shall  be  held  within  the  limits  of  Univ^nedty  Full  Term 
4mlff  aiid  shall  be  stuamoned  by  the  presidmit  in  oonmiltali<m 
witii  the  secretary. 

10  All  questions  involving  extraordinary  expenditure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its  genei^  meetings. 

•  11  The*  imsident,  lareasurer,  secretaries  and  librarian,  and 
at  least  three  ordinary  members  of  tbe  Oouncil,  shall  be  elected 
jmnnally  by  ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  Ute  Lent 
Term,  die  three  senior  members  of  the  Oouncil  retiring  annually, 
and  the  president  being  capable  of  being  elected  two  years  in 
ffiieoession  and  no  more. 

12  Of  the  three  vice-presidents,  erne  shall  retire  annually  by 
rotaMim,  and  be  inci^pable  of  rejection  for  the  two  years  next 
following. 

13  No  member  whose  subscription  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  read  papers  at  any  meeting. 

14  The  names  of  any  members  whose  subscription  is  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear,  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Society,  and  such  removal  may  be  announced  at  the 
next  general  meeting  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

15  The  president  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  pro  tem., 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
equality  of  numbers  in  any  division. 

16  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
two  auditors,  to  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  Lent  Term. 

17  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  at  least  once 
in  each  term ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

18  Members  may  introduce  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
strangers  not  being  resident  members  of  the  University,  who  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  read  communications  to  the 
Society. 
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19  No  communication  shall  be  read  to  or  published  by  the 
Society  without  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  author's  name. 

20  Any  proposed  change  in  these  laws  shall  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  to  the  Society  at  one 
of  its  general  meetings. 

21  No  law  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  and  no  fresh  law  enacted 
without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 


By  resolutions  of  the  Society  it  is  directed  that  Ordinary  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  shall  begin  at  4.15  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms  and  at  4.45  in  the  Easter  Term,  and  shall  close  at  5.45  p.m. 
at  the  latest  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  aud  at  6.15  p.m. 
in  the  Easter  Term,  unless  on  the  motion  of  a  member  to  be  put 
from  the  Chair  it  shall  be  resolved  on  any  occasion  to  extend  the 
meeting  to  a  later  hour. 
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LENT    TERM,    1913. 


FIRST    MEETINGS 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  Mr  Nixon's  rooms, 
King's  College,  on  Thursday,  23  January,  1913,  at  4.15  p.m., 
the  President  (Prof.  Housman)  in  the  Chair. 

1.  The  following  were  elected  Officers  of  the  Society  for 
1913: 

President:  Prof.  Housman. 

iVew7  Vice-President :  The  Master  of  Emmanuel. 

H^ew  Ordinary  Members  of  Council:  Dr  Bury,  Prof.  Jackson, 
Sir  John  Sandys,  Mr  Sikes,  Prof.  Chadwick,  Mr  Stuart. 

Treasurer :  Mr  Quiggin. 

Secretaries :  Mr  Adcock,  Mr  Duke. 

LibraHan :  Mr  Campbell, 

Auditors :  Mr  Nixon,  Mr  Wardale. 

2.  Mr  Harbison  read  two  papers,  of  which  summaries 
follow : 

L  On  the  textual  criticism  of  modern  authors;  with  special 
reference  to  Gibbo7i*s  Decline  and  FalP. 

Many  of  the  methods  and  principles  on  which  MSS.  are 
classified,  and  their  errors  explained,  apply  also  to  printed  texts. 
(a)  The  genealogical  method,  resulting  in  a  stemma  codicum,  can 

^  Reprinted  from  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  11  February,  1913. 
3  Beferences  to  G.  are  given  by  chapter,  and  by  volume  and  page  of 
Prof.  Bnry's  first  edition. 
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be  applied,  fixr  example^  to  Gibbon,  by  the  aid  of  saeh  conmptioiis 
as  wggimno  fox  Jktggirono  ihroii|^  ^uggirono  at  li.  ▼.  468  n.  186, 
and  mamufaelwreB  io^  manufaeiy/nrs  of,  mamfvfaidwn»  of^  for 
mamirfaiciwnn  io^  at  liiL  vi.  73  L  21.  (6)  Error  sets  in  as  soon  as 
tbe  antlu^s  eje  is  withdrawn,  sometimes  even  bef<Hne.  (c)  Proof- 
orarections  ac^  (<l)  ocnrigenda  are  i^t  to  be  overlooked  or  misap- 
|died,  like  the  maiginalia  of  MSS.  (e)  Manj  mistakes  can  be 
ekundfied  as  oonfnstons  of  like  letters  %x  {f)  sounds,  i^g)  assimilsr 
tion%  (A)  substitiitions  of  the  fitmiliar  for  tiie  unfamiliar,  and  so 
on ;  but  (•)  manj  more  are  inexplicable  by  hard  and  fast  roles. 
( j)  A  reading  is  not  necessarOy  r^t  because  it  is  above  sui^icion, 
(i)  not  because  it  is  ccnnmon  to  all  editions  from  the  first  to  the 
Itt^L  Bzamples  from  Gibbon  of  errors  whi<di  are  original  or 
old : — 

(6)    In  these  passages  the  first  4to  has  ^e  better  of  the  later 
4tos  and  almost  all  other  texts : 

yL*  I.  134  §  2  L  5 :  read  office^  not  affices. 
ix.  I.  219 1  13 :  read  wHages^  not  mUag, 
xvi  II.  74  L  8 :  read  pMcy,  not  poUee, 
xvi  II.  94  1.  16 :  read  or,  not  of. 

(c)  xliv.  TV.  457  n.  56 :  read  videfUur,  tdmias  in  spite  of  all 

^e  texts. 

(d)  xxxix.  lY.  194 — 5 :  read,  with  G.'s  corrtgendum,  Wkem 

iheehair...^  they  appem^ai  his  summons.... 
Ixx.  Tii.  255  :  read,  with  G.'s  corrigendum,  taste... judg- 
ment^ not  taste... t€u^. 

(/)     Ixx.  VII.  263  §  2  1.  20:  ve^di  formally,  not  formerly, 

(y)     Ixi  VI.  422  L  19  :  read  the  ramifications^  not  t^ieir  r. 

(h)     xxi.  II.  340  1.  1  :  read  dialectics,  not  dialects, 

(i)      xxi.  II.  335  n.  10  :  we  should  probably  read  cruelty  with 
the  4to8,  not  crediUity  with  most  later  tiexts. 
XXV.  III.  44  n.  120  ;  read  porcorum,  not  procorum,, 
xli.  IV.  278  n.  18  :  read  of  Sparta,  not  at  Sp. 
xli,  IV.  310  n.  80  :  read  stt^ccessively,  not  sufficiently, 
1.  V.  377  I.  18  :  read  credulity,  not  cruelty, 
li.  V.  475  n.  203  :  read  date,  not  state. 
Ixix.  VII.  221  n.  33 :  read  Charles  the  Bald,  not  Bold. 

(j)      liii.  VI.  62  n.  2  :  read  lavish  not  slavish, 

(k)      Conjectures : 

xiii.  I.  373  n.  read  victor.     G.  wrote  V  perhaps  because 

he  had  in  his  mind  Aurelius  Victor,  from  whom  he 

was  quoting. 
XXV.  III.  50  §  2  1.  12:  read  cloud'i    Cf.  xxiii.  ii.  436  n.  13. 
xxxvii.  IV.  83  1.  8 :  read  Africani 
xl.  IV.  252  n.  116:  for  only  read  overl 
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xliii.  IV.  395  §  2  1.  15  and  xlvii.  v.  128  1.  12  (where  see 
Victor  Tunmmensis) :  ior /reedmen  read/reemen'i 

li.  V.  421  1,  17  :  for  arid  prudent  read  imprudent  % 

li.  V.  476  1.  3  :  for  Spain  read  Spain  and  Italy  or  Italy 
and  Spain  1 

Ixix.  viL  219  11.  14  and  15 :  restore  kno?v  <not>  how 
from  St  Bernard,  and  read  impudent  with  the  4to. 

The  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse: 

Spenser's  Prothalamium,  5th  line  from  end  (p.   112):  for 

Brides  read  Birdes. 
Southwell's  Times  go  by  Turns,  1.  9  (p.  151):  for  time  read 

tide. 
Campion's   Follow  thy  fair  sun,   last  line    (p.    205):    for 

p^'oved,  which  seems  meaningless  and  (thus  spelled)  un- 

metrical,  read  proud;  i.e.,  in  C.'s  spelling,  for  proued  read 

proude, 
Milton's  Hymn  on  the  mourning  of  ChrisCs  Nativity,  stanza 

11,  line  3  (p.  314):  did  M.  write  ahamfa>cH  or  shamefast'i 

11.     On  the  Candid  Friend. 

The  meanings  of  the  Latin  candor  and  candidus  are  lost  in 
the  English  words,  which  now  apply  to  frankness  and  outspoken- 
ness. Of  the  phrase  candid  friend  the  New  English  Dictionary 
distinguishes  an  ironical  use :  *one  who  claims  to  be  a  friend,  and, 
in  the  name  of  candour,  speaks  unpleasant  things';  and  it  quotes 
Canning's  Netv  Morality,  1.  210  {Anti-Jacobin,  9  July,  1798), 

Save,  save,  oh!   save  me  from  the  Candid  Friend \ 

and  instances  from  1867  and  1884.  But  Canning  meant  the 
friend  who  sees  good  on  both  sides  of  every  moral  question,  and 
is  therefore  half-hearted  both  in  his  praise  and  in  his  blame;  and, 
though  there  is  irony  in  the  passage,  it  is  not  of  the  kind  supposed 
by  the  N.E.D.  The  modern  use  of  the  phrase,  though  it  depends 
directly  or  indirectly  on  Canning's  line,  has  perverted  his  sense. 


SECOND   MEETINGS 


A  General  Meeting  was  held  in  Prof.  Housman's  rooms. 
Trinity  College,  on  Thursday,  February  6,  1913,  at  4.15  p.m., 
the  President  (Prof.  Housman)  in  the  Chair. 

1.  Mr  R.  Hackfobth,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

2.  Mr  Hicks  read  a  paper  on  Cicero,  Pro  Cascina.  That 
Cicero  had  a  bad  case  was  inferred  from  improbabilities  in  his 

^  Reprinted  from  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  18  February,  1913. 
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4         Ojiamsa  PnuMUNOCU.  Soontn's  Pwki—buhw. 

TOTifonoftliefiwtfl,fri>m  thealMRieeof  appfial  on  some  important  I 
pointi  to  wttDMMii,  from  hi*  «axi«t;  to  take  np  siHe  issues,  nnd 
from  the  firila^  of  hit  rttempts  to  i-enve  that  thi^  plaintiff  htul  j 
poneMion  of  tne  prop«rtT  ho  daimcKl.     The  resort  to  force  on  the  i 
ftH  of  Aobntioi  wm  intelligiblfl  on  the  assuniptioa    that   ha 
thMwbjr  torwrttllad  ah  Attempt  of  Caecina  to  make   a  forcibia  ' 
«ntrj,     In  Ctmteui&og  for  a  freer  interpretation  of  the  formula 
Fffo  AtiticipAted  the  derelopinent  n,cttially  takt^n   by  legal  pro- 
oednre  At  Bome ;  for  At  the  Uter  tj  nu-  the  intertlict  fi*t  vi  armata 
WAI  only  granted  to  a  plaintiff  if  he  could  prore  poxsesBioo.  ' 

S.  Mr  BBiPFilKD  read  a  paper  on  Aeaohyliu  8epl«m,  of  vhiofa 
the  following  is  a  nimnuu7 : 

Mr  MAokail  baa  romarked  that  in  Bopliocles  0.  O.  n  recurrent 
theme  la  the  potenoy  and  ngnifioanpe  of  the  spoken  wnrd  (a-inKpbs 
A^ot  4i2,  669,  617).  The  Greeka  often  speak  of  !pya  koI  K^yai,  ■ 
tp&v  T*  Kal  Kiy*iv,  where  we  should  mention  only  'deed,'  'doing': 
tnli  habit  impliea  that  their  peyohology  was  not  like  ours,  but.  we 
mnit  be  oareful  not  to  find  peonliar  eignidoHnce  in  expressiona 
which  to  A  Gbeek  were  normal,  e.g.  rl  xpv  SpuJi-r'  ^  Xiyovra  P.  V. 
'hj  what  meaui,'  of,  Cho.  310,  0.  T.  72  (wliere  the  order  and 
rhythm,  aa  Mr  Harrison  obaerved  in  the  diBoussion,  but  not  the 
language  alone,  give  a  itpeoial  aignifionnce  to  ij^ufuji),  O.  C  6& 
i^iytf  T€  <col  <T$iv«  (i.e.  /SouXj  tc  ««(  Jpyots).  Even  no,  it  is  true' 
th«t  there  is  a  speoial  aignifioanoe  attached  to  the  '  little  woi-d '  in 
0.  0.  (Add  71,  138,  293,  050  ^^  of  Oedipua,  cf.  1361,  634, 
1128).  The  Bilencfi  of  the  Qrove  of  the  Enmenide.'j,  the  terror  of ' 
tho  nunie  of  Oedipus,  the  divine  voice  at  the  end,  the  coming  of 
Piityiioift's,  tlio  injunction  of  seci-ecy,  all  help;  notice  also  30  sqq, 
(;(iSn  Tin  Xcytic  tvKaipov  itrjii-  ivitifi  ...mJi^jj/in. ..), 

But  tho  same  remark  applies  to  0.  T.,  the  story  of  the  emerg- 
ing fnmi  ilnrkni'ss  of  a  Xdyos  misunderstood:  cf.  the  personified 
oracles  (151  s»i<i.,  474  sqq.),  the  wild  words  of  Oedipna  (stressed 
p.g,  by  tlio  contrast  with  the  chorus,  505  oujtot  lyuiy'  ar  irpJc  (8e^ 
ifi^H-  nr(it.,.nnil  ■'>r2  u^Xijcci  Kaxiai':  enter  Creon,  513  Stir  crq 
TtirtNTfiti'iif. . . ^2 1  KOKot,..),  his  compulsion  of  Teiresiaa  to  apeak 
(413 — 430  the  key- words  Aryiit...apa...^o^?.,.).  his  cursing  of  him- 
self (13f  I  o(T«s  lyvimiv),  the  M'ords  of  Jocasta  which  shock  the 
ohoi-ua  (864.  8U),  the  irony  of  290,  354,  545.  296.  1147,  the 
'  chnn«>  missile  of  reproach '  which  sent  Oedipus  from  home  (784 
Jebb).  Notice  how  JocastM  says  to  ■ni%  T>>x"js  •tpara  (977)  and 
Oedipus  rai&i  nft  Tv^iii  (10^0),  each  just  fc^fore  knowledge  of 
the  truth. 

The  S^tti-ui  shows  that  in  all  this  Sophocles  was  giving  as 
ustuJ,  new  viilue  to  old  molifg:  732  sqq.;  the  choral  summaiT-  e( 
H»  Trih^,  Tpis  €iravTOi...Kpar^tK  "  +A«tv  o^ouXtar  (ill  cnaBcil 
of  fHntds,  not  as  Tucker  trunslates)...wo/iarota...ttpTiijyr...Tau»ts 
J4{nr...njrpoyXwnTovt  opa's.  In  the  third  play  (as  in  the 
Sitmttnidn)  patriotism  is  added  to  interest  for  the  Eamilj :  b«t 
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here,  since  Eteocles  saves  his  city  though  he  does  not  save  him- 
self, the  double  interest  heightens  the  tragedy,  does  not  spoil  the 
unity  (memory  of  the  Persians,  not  ethnological  theories,  in  fw^o- 
Opoov  etc.).  The  first  speech,  as  always  in  Aeschylus,  of  first 
importance :  KdSfiov  TroXirat  (drama  of  the  city  as  well  as  of  the 
hero),  ^tf  XeycLv  tol  Kaipta  oorts  c^vXatrcrci  Trpayo? — speak  as  well  as 
act  with  discretion ;  that  is  why  the  long  speeches  are  dramatic ; 
they  save  the  city,  ruin  the  invaders.  2 — 4  unconsciously  predict 
the  sequel — the  name  Eteocles  (cf.  807  w  fieydXe  Z€v...813  Kar 
iTToyvvfjLiav...),  given  for  a  good  omen,  turns  out  evil:  he  dies  from 
a  passion  for  evKketa  really  Suo-kXci/?:  so  'EtcokXo/?  here  leads  up 
to  672  ovTiv'  €VK\€iav  cpcts  (for  aia-xvvv  ^^  ^^0  Headlam  referred 
to  Thuc.  L  111:  cf.  I.  84  al(rxuvrj<s  cvi/^uxta),  spoken  by  Eteocles 
not  by  the  Messenger  (Tucker).  1  is  recalled  in  605.  Notice 
also  the  formal  composition  of  the  rhetoric:  1 — 9  KaSfiou  TroXtrat 
...Z€V9...KaS/AciW  TToXct,  10 — 20  vjjLas  Se  )(p'i]  (repeating  \pij  of 
1.  l)..,yrj  TravSoKovira, , .)(p€Os  ToSe,  21 — 35  €v  piim  ^cos...€v  TcXet 
^€09 :  this  also  makes  the  speech  dramatic — for  it  is  thus  made  an 
efficacious  prayer,  for  in  1.  69  we  have  Zcvs,  yrj,  B€oL  In  99  the 
mention  of  the  fxvrjfieia  skilfully  turns  the  oath  of  46 — 8  against 
the  invaders  ($'  of  M,  not  8*  of  Stobaeus,  emphasizes  this). 

In  the  panic  scene,  the  women  are  turned  by  Eteocles  from 
dangerous  expressions  of  fear,  and  Eteocles  by  the  women  from 
a  certain  rashness  of  language:  the  panic  is  his  first  test:  he 
survives,  but  shows  his  danger.  180  The  threat  is  wicked  (as 
Ag,  1615,  Antig,  36):  195  stress  ^coig,  SatfiovcDv,  ixaKapwv,  so  209 
Oeov^  KctXcvcra,  202  irpo^  $€wv  by  chiasmus  answering  irvpyov.  For 
250  roviro^  alpovfiaL  cf.  Ag,  1652 — 3:  252  'EXXrjviKov,  not  'in- 
telligible to  the  enemy,'  but  safe,  because  Greek  and  therefore  not 
hysterical. 

It  is  in  the  *  champion '  scene  that  Eteocles  saves  his  city :  he 
seems  to  be  going  to  save  himself:  389,  393  /Lu£i/Tts...turn  the 
omen  against  Tydeus,  insulter  of  Amphiaraos:  399  McXdvtTTTros, 
the  name  and  night  of  good  omen  as  against  the  Moon  of  Tydeus : 
401  (Sv  "Aprjq  €<fi€L(raTo..!'Aprjs  Kpivet  also  ominous.  Similarly 
against  Eteocles,  who  insults  Ares  (456),  goes,  <rvv  tux]J  to) 
assigned,  Mcyapcvs.  The  first  five  are  all  wicked,  but  the  insults 
and  excitement  grow — (1)  the  frnvris,  (2)  the  thunderbolt,  (2)  Ares, 
(4)  indirectly  (Hippomedon  =  Typhon),  Zeus,  (5)  openly,  Zeus. 
Amphiaraos  is  different :  his  moralising  and  that  of  Eteocles  are 
in  contrast  with  the  crisis:  571 — 2  firjTpos  'mrjyTj.,.'jraTpl<;  yala  (cf. 
293 — 4)  significant,  they  are  stirred  to  aid  the  defence;  it  is  not 
true  that  yaia  d\ov(ra  here  =  to  ttjv  yrjv  dX.wvai,  ov  yap  Sok€lv 
apLOTo^  K.T.\,  contrasted  with  the  false  cvkAcui  of  Eteocles  (for 
the  audience).  587  Kapirbs  ov  KOfiAxrrios  answers  580  paOelav 
aAoKa...and  588  explains  the  phrase:  hence  the  asyndeton:  tr. 
*the  field  is  the  field  of  Ate,  and  the  harvest  death.'  The 
moralising  here  recoils  on  Eteocles  himself,  though  for  the  city  it 
turns  the  chances  against  the  invader. 


t         OAMmtiDOB  t'HiLOLocudAL  SckniTT's  l*BOCBKDIlta<i; 


THIRD  MEETING*. 

A  Ckneral  Meeting  was  held  in  PrdL  Housman's  rooms, 
Trinity  College,  on  Tharaday,  February  20,  1913,  at  4,15  p.m^ 
the  President  (Prof.  Housmak),  in  the  Chair. 

Dr  GiLBS  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  centenary  of  a  philologist 
and  some  of  his  still  unsolved  problems,"  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract: 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1813,  at  the  age  of  37  died  Alexander 
Murray,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Liuiguages  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh^  He  is  only  referred  to  in  most 
philological  works  as  an  eccentric  pennon  who  proposed  to  reduce 
the  whole  of  language  to  mne  roots.  His  book.  The  Hitiory  of 
the  European,  LangiMgea  cr  Mesearches  itiUo  the  affinUies  of  tike 
TetUdnic,  &re^  Cdtie^  Slavonic  and  Indian  IfoHonSy  most  of 
which  was  written  out  for  press  before  his  death,  was  not 
published  till  ten  years  afterwards  when  works  by  Bopp  and 
Grimm  had  already  appeared;  otherwise  he  might  not  have  lost 
the  credit  which  belongs  to  him  of  identifyii^  with  almost  com- 
plete accuracy  the  bounds  of  the  Indo-Q^rmanic  &mtly  of 
langnnges.  The  name  for  the  family  roost  frequently  used  in 
this  countiy — Indo-European— was  apparently  invented  by 
Thomas  Toung  of  Emmanuel,  the  well-known  physicist,  in  an 
essay  by  whom  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  1813  it  first  appears. 
But  Murray's  conception  of  the  bounds  of  this  family  of  languages 
was  much  more  accurate  than  Young's,  who  includes  besides 
Basque  and  Finnish  also  Arabian,  his  term  for  Semitic.  Probably 
Murray  and  his  contemporary  and  friend  at  Edinburgh,  John 
Leyden,  who  died  two  years  earlier  in  Java  at  the  age  of  35  were 
the  men  of  the  widest  philological  knowledge  of  their  time,  and 
it  was  only  the  misfortune  of  early  death  which  deprived  them 
of  the  credit  of  establishing  in  detail  the  brilliant  generalisation 
made  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1786,  which  laid  the  foundations 
of  Comparative  Philology.  The  career  of  both  men  was  romantic 
in  a  high  degree.  Murray  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd  and  born  in 
a  lonely  glen  amid  the  Galloway  hills,  in  those  days  visited  only 
by  smugglers,  such  as  those  celebrated  in  Redgauntlet,  on  their  way 
to  and  from  the  coast.  There  was  no  school  within  many  miles, 
and  the  father  taught  the  child  to  read  by  drawing  the  letters  on 
the  back  of  an  old  wool  card  with  the  burnt  end  of  a  heather 
"cowe."  In  his  Autobiographical  Sketch  supplied  through  the 
minister  of  Minigaff  to  the  Principal  of  Edinburgh  University 
Murray  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  efforts  to  obtain 
books  and  of  the  curious  heterogeneous  reading  which  he  had 
accomplished  before  the  age  of  foui*teen  when  he  himself  became 


Beprinted  from  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  4  Maroh,  1913. 
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a  schoolmaster.  The  tenants  of  lonely  farmhouses  in  these 
trackless  wilds  employed  the  boy  to  teach  their  children,  a  task 
which  his  father  was  the  more  willing  he  should  undertake  be- 
cause he  had  discovered  that  owing  to  short  sight  the  boy  was 
useless  as  a  shepherd.  A  drunken  schoolmaster  taught  him  the 
Classical  languages  and  amongst  others  who  interested  themselves 
in  him  was  Robert  Burns  the  poet.  By  the  time  he  was  seventeen 
he  had  read  an  amazing  amount  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and 
English,  made  some  progress  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Welsh  and 
gained  acquaintance  with  a  large  number  of  out  of  the  way 
alphabets,  amongst  others  Abyssinian,  which  later,  when  he 
edited  the  second  edition  of  Bruce's  travels,  was  of  much  use  to 
him.  When  Salt  the  traveller  brought  home  in  1811  a  letter 
to  George  III  from  the  King  of  Abyssinia  Murray  was  the 
only  pei*son  in  Britain  who  could  be  found  to  translate  it.  In 
1793  he  was  taken  by  some  friends  to  Edinburgh  where  a  com- 
mittee of  Professors  examined  him  for  entrance  to  the  University. 
The  examination  consisted  of  reading  ad  aperturam  libri  a  passage 
of  French,  an  ode  of  Horace,  a  page  of  Homer  and  a  Hebrew 
psalm.  He  followed  the  usual  course  of  a  Scottish  student  of 
those  days,  passing  first  through  the  Arts  faculty  and  next 
through  that  of  Divinity.  In  1802  he  succeeded  John  Leyden 
for  a  short  time  as  editor  of  the  Scots  Magazine^  the  chief  literary 
organ  in  Scotland  till  the  founding  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
He  had  maintained  himself  during  his  College  course  mainly  by 
teaching  Oriental  languages  to  candidates  for  service  under  the 
East  India  Company.  In  this  way  presumably  he  became  known 
to  Alexander  Hamilton  who  in  1808  had  become  a  Professor  at 
Haileybui'y,  but  who  earlier,  while  imprisoned  by  Napoleon,  had 
taught  Schlegel  and  Fauriel  Sanskrit  and  in  this  way  first  spread 
a  knowledge  of  it  in  France  and  Germany.  In  1808  Murray 
issued  the  prospectus  of  his  book,  in  which  inter  alia  he  wrote, 
**I  have  been  gratified  to  find,  what  has  often  been  vaguely 
asserted,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  only  dialects  of  a  language 
much  more  simple,  elegant  and  ancient,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
all  the  tongues  of  Europe ;  and  I  hope  to  demonstrate  on  some 
future  occasion,  of  Sanskrit  itself.*' 

The  publication  of  Wilkins'  Sanskrit  Grammar^  which  reached 
him  in  May,  1809,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  including  Sanskrit 
also  in  his  survey.  As  he  wrote  later  to  Principal  Baird,  **  By 
means  of  the  Sanskrit  I  have  detected  the  ancient  form  of  many 
Pei-sic  words,  and  the  history  of  the  several  parts  of  the  verb." 
From  1806  he  had  been  a  country  parish  minister  at  Urr,  the 
long  straggling  parish  in  which  the  now  fiourishing  village  of 
Dalbeattie  stands.  He  had,  however,  already  ruined  his  health 
by  overwork.  In  1812  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Oriental  languages  at  Edinburgh,  but  died  of  consumption  before 
the  end  of  his  first  session.  His  book  hardly  does  justice  to  the 
clearness  of  his  views  as  expressed  in  the  prospectus;  the  eccen- 
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tricities  are  too  tuuch  in  evidence,  nnd  the  parts  of  most  value 
from  «  modem  point  of  view  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  Appendixes. 
It  is  liowover  fair  to  remembor  tliat  the  editor  considered  himself 
bound  to  keep  the  matci'ial  in  the  order  in  whit-h  Miiri-ay  had  left 
it,  and  that  if  Muri'iiy  hud  lived  it  might  have  been  published  in 
H  much  more  satisfactory  form. 

One  of  Mun'ay^a  unsolved  problemB  wna  the  geographical 
relations  between  the  various  Indo-Germanic  peoplea,  and 
Dr  Giles  argued  that  the  history  of  the  western  side  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula  required  reinvestigation ;  that  as  Herodotus' 
Statements  {vii.  170)  about  the  people  of  Fraesns  in  Creto  had 
recently  been  proved  to  be  true,  his  statements  as  to  the  history 
of  the  ukigration  of  the  other  early  inhabitants  required  further 
examiDAtion;  th&t  if  they  were  approximately  true  the  relation 
between  Messapia  and  lUyricum  may  have  been  the  exact  opposite 
of  that  ordinarily  supposed,  Illyrioum  not  Mesaapia  being  ths 
oolouy;  that  in  both  medieval  and  modem  times  the  coast  popula- 
tion has  been  different  from  the  inland;  that  modem  Albanian 
was  not  proved  to  be  the  descendant  of  ancient  Illyrian;  that 
according  to  Appian  and  Strabo  the  Romans  exterminated  the 
greater  pai-t  of  the  Illyrian  peoples,  and  that  it  was  conceivable 
that  Albanian,  a  sotem-language,  was  the  descendant  of  a  Thracian 
dialect  and  not  of  Illyrian,  which  bo  far  as  could  be  jndged  by 
Venetic  and  Jlessapian  was  a  oeniMfli-language.  If  the  country 
was  as  derelict  as  A])pian  and  Strabo  represented,  it  would  be 
veiy  natural  that  an  infiltration  of  nioi-e  Eastern  tribes  should 
gmrliialjy  take  place,  and  as  Krelachnier  points  out  the  name  of 
the  'AA-^avoi  appears  first  in  Ptolemy's  map,  and  more  to  the  East 
than  the  modem  Albanians. 

Mr  SiKBs  i-ead  a  paper  on  the  Comparative  Method  in  ancient 
Anthropology,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 

The  Greeks  used  the  evidence  of  barbarians,  fi-om  (at  least) 
the  time  of  Xenophanes  and  Aeschylus,  in  dealing  with  many 
problems  connected  with  the  past  and  present  of  the  human  race. 
With  regard  to  the  past  history  of  man,  the  method  is  implicit  in 
Aeschylus;  it  is  vaguely  acknowledged  by  Herodotus,  and  is 
explicitly  stated  in  plain  terms  by  Thucydides  (i.  5,  6),  who 
probably  borrows  it  from  Protagoras,  and  (like  Aeschylus)  uses 
it  as  an  argument  for  tlie  theory  of  Ascent.  Plato  {Crat.  397  <;, 
425  E,  Lavs  6B0  b),  Aristotle  and  Epicurns  (cf.  Lncr.  v.  17, 
Vitruvius  ii.  1.  4)  all  accepted  the  principle  of  "survival  in  culture," 
and  assumed  that  Greek  civilisation  had  been  evolved  from  savage 
origins.  With  regard  to  the  present  or  future  of  mankind,  the 
method  was  variously  applied:  (1)  ethically,  in  the  controversy  of 
tjivais-voftoi,  in  which  the  case  for  relativism  was  mainly  based 
on  the  observed  discrepancy  of  custom  (cf.  e.g.  the  Atcro-ol  Aoyoi 
in  Diels'  Vorsokr.^  ii,  I  p.  635),  (2)  politically,  e.g.  in  Justifying 
the  existing  relation  of  the  sexes,  or  (more  often)  in  advocating 
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reforms.  Socrates  and  his  circle,  who  were  much  concerned  with 
the  status  of  women,  made  little  use  of  anthropology,  but  were 
fond  of  animal  analogies.  Plato  (in  the  Repvhlic\  when  arguing 
for  the  reform  of  sex-relations,  is  also,  in  the  main,  a  follower  of 
the  zoological  method.  In  the  Laws,  however,  he  supplements 
this  with  anthropological  arguments  to  prove  the  equality  of  the 
sexes  (Laws,  637  d,  804  e).  The  inference  seems  to  be  that 
Plato  was  a  convert  to  anthropology  in  his  later  years,  and  that 
he  did  not  here  follow  Socrates  (as  has  been  suggested)  but  was 
rather  influenced  by  the  Thucydidean  school. 
•  The  misuse  of  anthropology  is  seen  (1)  in  the  consensus  gen- 
tium, which,  from  Socrates  onwards,  was  assumed  on  very  insuf- 
ficient induction,  (2)  in  the  Cynic  "Return  to  Nature" — a  theory, 
however,  that  was  based  on  zoological  rather  than  on  strictly 
anthropological  grounds. 


EASTER  TERM,  1913^ 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Sopiety  on  May  8,  1913,  in 
Prof.  Housman's  rooms  (Trinity),  the  President  (Prof.  Housman) 
in  the  Chair, 

9 

I.  Prof,  Ridgeway  read  two  notes  of  which  the  following  is 
the  substance: 

(1)     Aesch.  Theb.  458—9: 

<l>ifiol  Sc  (rvpL(fiV(ri  PapPapov  rpoirov 

jJLVKTrjpOKOflTTOLS   TTvevfKKrtv   Tr\rjpOVfl€VOl, 

These  lines  refer  to  the  mares  of  Eteocles,  the  Argive  champion, 
but  neither  ancient  nor  modern  scholars  have  been  able  to  explain 
them.  Eustathius  and  Hesychius  explain  the  phimoi  as  instru- 
ments ot?  ifi€l}V(r<ovT€^  oi  lttitol  i^cdv^i/  (TaXTTiyyo?  irpoUvTO.  The 
scholiast  ad  loc.  says  on  phiitwi  :  rj-^ovGi,  aTrorcXovo-t  Kaxa  Kara  Tqv 
(TvvrjOeiav  rr^v  PappapiKrjv,  ol  Trpos  rot?  pioOuxrL  tov  lttttov  (nSrjpiai 
Tcov  )(^a\LVwv  7r€pL<l>€p€Lai  o(nr€p  xwSwi/as  cTp^oi/  kcvov?,  €is  ous  Ik  t(ov 
fxvKTfjpiav  €l(TLOV  Trv€Vfia  yx^^  aTTCTcAct.  iiroLow  8c  tovto  ol  PapPapoi, 
ifiLfiovvTo  8c  Ttv€9  Twv  'EAAi/vwv,  oa"ir€p  Kal  6  'EtcokXiJs  ovtos. 

Paley  following  the  ancients  explains  the  phimoi  as  either  a 
funnel-shaped  appendage  to  the  bit  or  a  short  pipe  inserted  in 
each  nostril. 

He  adds  that  from  the  words  Papfiapov  rpoirov  we  may  infer 
that  the  invention  was  Eastern — not  a  bad  conjecture,  although 
the  invention  was  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  which  he 
supposed. 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  20  May,  1913. 
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'  In  a  fragment  of  a  lost  drama  Aeschylus  also  speaks  oifMmai 

fUiws,  As  in  Herodotus  the  verb  oro/uo  means  ''to  gag,"  this 
passage  means  that  the  mares  ''were  bitted  with  muzzles  per- 
forated witii  holes,"  and  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  elaborate 
derioe  for  utilizing  the  breath  of  the  panting  mares  to  make  a 
sound  iike  a  trumpet.. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  ancient  peoples  used 
muzzles  instead  of  bits  to  control  their  horses.  This  is  proved  by 
Aelian  for  the  people  of  North-western  India  (An.  xii.  d).  He 
says  that  the  horses  of  the  Indians  are  very  difficult  to  ride  sav% 
ioft  those  trained  to  do  so  from  boyhood,  and  because  their  mouths 
wore  hardy  it  was  customary  to  control  and  guide  them  not  with 
bits,  but  with  perflated  muzzles  (#n}/iOis  K€VTjpwois)»  He  (Prol 
Bidgeway)  had  given  the  reason  for  tiiis  {Thoroughbred  HorteSf 
pp.  153,  473). 

The  indigenous  horses  of  Asia  and  Europe  were  distinguished 
by  their  vicious  tempers  from  the  Libyan  bay  horses,  which  were 
ridden  without  any  bit  because  of.  their  docility.  The  literary 
evidence  is  thoroughly  corrobcnrated  by  the  material  r^naiim. 
Although  he  could  cite  no  ancient  horse-muzade  from  Gr^eo^ 
t&ere  are  no  less  than  ikrp&  spedmens  all  from  Italy  (two  from 
Buvo)  in  the  British  Museum,  of  one  of  which  a  {^tograph  was 
shown. 

We  may  thus  dispense  not  only  with  the  elaborate  qpecula- 
tions  of  ancient  and  modem  scholars,  but  reject  the  conjecture  <^ 
Weil  Papfiapov  voyuov  for  pdppapov  rpawov, 

(2)     Aelian,    H.     V.    Xll.    14 :    'A\€^av8pov   8c   tov   ^ikitnrov 
aTrpayfidvcDS  cJpaiov  yev^a-Oat  Xeyovai,     rrjv  fi€v  yap  Kop-r^v  dvaa'€avp- . 
BaL  avTU),  iavdrjv  8c  ctvai. 

L.  and  S.  explain  dvaa-eavpOaL  iu  this  passage  as  meaning 
"drawn  back."  But  this  is  directly  opposed  to  the  portraits  of 
the  great  Emathian  conqueror  iu  all  of  which  his  hair  is  repre- 
sented as  curly  or  wavy. 

dvaavpo)  in  Act.  means  to  draw  or  tuck  up,  in  Midd.  '*to  tuck 
up  one*s  clothes."  The  Perf.  Pass,  in  this  passage  therefore  means 
that  Alexander's  hair  was  tucked  up  or  crumpled  up,  i.e.  curly  or 
wavy. 

The  further  statement  that  it  was  blonde  is  a  valuable  piece 
of  evidence,  since  it  proves  that  not  only  were  some  of  the 
Thracian  tribes,  i.e.  the  Getae,  Celtic,  as  indicated  by  Herodotus, 
but  that  the  chieftain  families  of  most  of  the  indigenous  Thracian 
and  lUyrian  tribes  were  of  the  same  blonde  race  from  beyond  the 
Alps. 

The  great  military  qualities  of  Alexander,  his  father  and  other 
Macedonians,  particularly  their  capacity  for  strict  discipline,  only 
equalled  by  that  of  the  Romans,  is  thus  explained. 

We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  that  Cleomeues, 
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the  Spartan  king,  declared  with  pride  that  he  was  not  a  Dorian, 
but  an  Achean. 

II,  Mr  Lamb  read  a  paper  on  **  Madness  and  Stupidity  in 
Abdera." 

Mayor's  note  on  Juvenal  x.  50  illustrates  *the  proverbial 
dulness  of  the  men  of  Abdera '  with  three  passages  of  Cicero  and 
one  of  Martial :  the  last  of  these  (Mart.  x.  25.  4)  ascribes  to  that 
people  the  feelings  of  a  fool;  but  Cicero  {De  Nat.  Deor,  i.  120) 
seems  to  connect  Abdera  with  wild,  inconsistent  fancy.  So  in  the 
lettei*s  {Ad  Alt.  iv.  16 — T.  &  P.  cxlix)  Abdera  stands  for  *bedlam,* 
to  describe  the  crazy  conduct  of  formal  business;  and  again  {Ad 
Att,  vii.  7.  4)  * Ap&rjpLTLKov  means  *a  madman's  dream,'  in  reference 
to  a  plan  which  seems  ingenious  at  first  sight,  but  when  logically 
tested  is  not  sound.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  later  tradition  of 
blockish  stupidity  started,  through  a  careless  confusion,,  either  in 
or  after  Cicero's  time.     It  is  true  to  say  that  with  this  tradition 

*  the  cases  of  delirium  reported  by  Hippokr.  epidem.  iii.  and 
Luciau  quom.  conscr,  hist.  i.  have  no  connexion '  (Mayor) :  they 
may  however  suggest  the  origin  of  the  earlier  reputation,  as 
known  to  Cicero.  The  delirious  fever  at  Abdera  (Hippocr.  I,  c. 
— five  cases)  may  show  that  the  place  had  a  bad  name  for  it  in  the 
fifth  century,  though  otherwise  it  was  prosperous  and  impoi*tant 
(Herod,  vii.  120;  Diod.  Sic.  xiii.  72).  By  310  B.c.  it  had  become 
a  tributary  of  Macedon :  about  this  time  we  find,  first,  a  curious 
story  of  its  people  being  driven  out  by  a  plague  of  frogs  and  mice 
(Justin,  XV.  2);  and  then,  the  account  given  by  Lucian  {I,  c.)  of 
the  play-acting  frenzy  into  which  the  delirious  fever  developed, 
after  the  people  had  attended  a  performance  of  the  Andromeda  in 
the  summer  heats.     The  comment  of  Vossius  {Pomp,  Mela,  ii.  2) 

*  tam  elegans  insania  non  cadit  in  crassos  et  pituosos,  nedum  in 
ueruecea  capita'  is  too  hastily  dismissed  by  Bayle  {s.v.  Abdei-a), 
as  is  the  value  of  Lucian's  story  by  K.  F.  Hermann  {Gesam. 
Abhandl.  1849,  pp.  104 — 5).  It  certainly  looks  as  if  the  place 
had  become  notorious,  both  for  the  effects  of  the  local  fever,  and 
for  fantastic  aben-ations  in  daily  beiiaviour.  A  further  hint  is  to 
be  gathei-ed  fi*om  the  fragment  of  Machon  in  Athenaeus  (viii  41), 
where  the  Athenian  minstrel  Stratonicus  makes  the  embarrassing 
number  of  KiypvKcs  in  Abdera  (c.  250  B.C.)  the  matter  of  an  indus- 
trious pun.  Perhaps  the  later  notion  of  stupidity  (e.g.  Arnobius, 
V.  l2'-/atua  et  stoliditatis /rigidissinMe)  arose  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  philosophical  or  reasoned  objections  (like  Cicero's)  to 
light-headed  theory  and  conduct. 
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MICHAELMAS  TERM,  1813. 

FIRST    MEETING'. 

At  a  General  Meetii^  of  the  Sodel?  on  OcL.23,  1913,  in 
Prot  Jackson's  rooms  (Trinity),  the  Kvndent  (Fto£  Hocshah) 
in  the  Cheir, 

L  Ur  F.  H.  Mabbhall  and  Mr  E.  J.  Tbohab,  both  of 
Knmannel  College,  were  elected  Members  ot  tlie  Society. 

IX.     Two   Fapov   were   read   of    which    the    folloving    are 


(1)  By  Mr  Adciock  on  Atimia.  Tho  earliest  jti viatic  sense 
of  oTi/ios  is  '  without  blood-jirice '  so  that  arifias  iTvai  bus  the  same 
meaning  as  vrproivti  rtOvdvai.  This  meaning  is  found  in  parly 
laws  concerning  miii'iler  in  Demosthenes  Ariglocraiea,  and  in  the 
law  against  attemptg  at  tyranny  in  Arist  AtJi.  Pol.  a  16,  ^  10. 
For,  as  regBi-da  the  latter  law,  Aristotle  seems  to  have  mistaken 
the  character  of  the  penalty  which  is  this  earlier  arifiia,  as  is 
shown  by  a  comjjanBon  with  its  reena^tment  in  the  law  of 
Demophantus  (Andoc  1.  96  ff.).  The  same  penalty  was  imposed 
by  Solon's  law  against  political  iudifierence  in  Arist.  At!i.  I'oL 
c.  8,  §  5,  where  Aristotle  is  equally  mistaken.  A  hint  of  a  free 
use  of  this  older  iind  more  severe  otc/hq  is  given  by  the  amnesty 
law  of  Solon  (Plut.  Sol.  c.  19),  which  allows  the  I'etum  of  persons 
artfioi  probably  through  debt.  This  older  juristic  meaning  is 
reflected  in  various  litemry  uses  of  the  word  in  early  Greek 
authors,  e.g.  Horn.  Od.  16.  431  compared  with  Od.  18.  280  (see 
Stttllbaum  on  Plato,  Law^,  p.  885  li).  Cf.  also  Aesch.  Aff.  1278 
ov  liijv  dri/ioi  y  Ik  Otwp  rtOvrj^aittv  where  the  word  ari/iot  seems  to 
bear  this  meaning  'without  blood-price'  rather  than  the  weaker 
aTi^uipi/TiK  of  the  Scholiast. 

The  word  dri/iia  is  also  applied,  though  not  in  a  strict  jaristic 
sense,  to  the  conmion  Greek  punishment  of  public  humiliation  or 
a  'sending  to  Coventry'  for  such  offences  as  desertion  in  war 
(Sparta,  Hdt.  vi.  23,  Thucyd.  v.  34.  2,  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  ix.  6: 
Catana  or  Locri,  Died.  xii.  16).  The  word  does  not  seem  to  be 
technical  in  this  sense  in  early  times,  and  certainly  at  Athens 
such  a  punishment  was  not  simply  described  &s  ari/iia,  bat  the 
restrictions  it  imposed  were  stated  in  detail.  Probably  until  the 
tifth  century  the  only  juristic  use  of  uri^ui  was  in  the  sense  of 
'outlawry.'  In  the  fifth  centuiy  the  usage  is  not  so  certain. 
The  word  seems  to  bear  its  earlier  meaning  in  the  stele  about 

fieprinted  from  the  Cambridge  Vniveriity  Rfporter,  i  November,  1913. 
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Arthmius  of  Zelea  (Dem.  ix.  41),  in  one  part  of  the  Chalcis 
Decree  ((7.  /.  A,  iv.  27  a)  and  in  the  sanctions  of  two  decrees, 
that  about  Brea  (C.  I,  A.  i.  31)  and  the  new  ordering  of  the 
tribute  (C.  I,  A.  i.  37).  The  older  meaning  naturally  persists  in 
the  sanctions  of  laws.  Besides  these  definite  juristic  uses,  art/Ao? 
is  found  in  fifth  century  literature  in  the  sense  of  a  political  exile 
(Arist.  Birds  766,  [Xen.]  Eep,  Ath,  iii.  13)  emphasising  the 
practical  ejffect  of  outlawry.  Probably  the  first  limitation  of  the 
earlier  drifiLa  was  imposed  by  its  use  after  an  ostracism ;  cf.  Arist. 
Ath.  Pol.  22,  §  8,  which  implies  a  restricted  form.  By  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  ari^ia  is  no  longer  found  in  the  earlier  sense, 
but  the  new  weapon  of  purely  political  and  civil  arifiia  becomes 
used.  Probably  this  institution  is  based  on  the  older  less  formal 
punishment  of  sending  •  to  Coventry,  but  the  moral  and  social 
stigma  is  replaced  by  purely  political  consequences.  The  widest, 
probably  the  earliest,  application  of  this  new  institution  is  to  state- 
debtors.  For  outlawry  in  cases  where  the  old-fashioned  punish- 
ment is  invoked,  a  new  technical  vocabulary  springs  up,  from 
words  used  to  explain  the  older  term  artfio?  when  its  meaning 
became  faint  from  disuse.  Such  technical  terms ,  are  TroXc/iios 
ciFai,  dydyifJLOs  ccvai. 

(2)  By  Mr  Ddke  on  Seneca  Apocolocyntosis,  As  authorities 
for  the  Emperor  Claudius,  Seneca,  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  correct 
each  other.  Seneca,  who  as  Nero's  tutor  was  probably  in  the 
palace  at  the  time  of  Claudius'  death,  says  (§  2)  that  he  cannot 
give  the  hour  at  which  it  took  place.  Either  he  does  not  know 
or  he  is  pledged  to  silence.  Tacitus  gives  only  the  mushroom  story, 
but  it  is  clear  from  Suetonius  (Claud.  §  44)  that  nothing  certain 
was  known.  Suetonius  says  that  Claudius'  health,  which  had  been 
bad,  improved  when  he  became  Emperor  (§31).  Seneca  hints  (§  6) 
that  he  suffered  from  malaria,  but  assumes  that  his  health  was 
always  bad ;  while  Tacitus  says  nothing  about  any  illness.  Seneca's 
account  of  the  reason  for  the  death  of  L.  lunius  Silanus  (§  8)  is 
probably  correct  and  modifies  Tacitus  Ann.  xii.  4,  and  Suetonius 
(§  29).  It  was  pointed  out  that  Seneca's  description  of  Claudius' 
reception  in  the  underworld  (§  13)  is  an  elaborate  parody  of  his 
return  from  Ostia  to  the  vintage  festival  celebrated  by  Messalina 
and  Silius  after  their  wedding  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  31;  cf.  Ann.  xi.  35). 
The  conclusion  drawn  was  that  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  shew  no 
acquaintance  with  Seneca,  and  that  as  an  authority  for  Claudius 
Seneca  is  in  some  respects  more  trustworthy  than  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius. 
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SECOND  MEBTING\ 

At  a  Oeiieml  Meeting  of  the  Sociely  on  Nov.  6,  1913,  in 
Fkt£  Jftokson's  rooms  (Trinilrjr),  the  President  (Prof.  HousmAk) 
in  tiie  Chair : 

Dr  Jaoksok  read  a  paper  on  some  passages  of  the  £udemian 
el)Ucs§|  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

B  viiL  1224^  2  ori  jik^  oSv  Sok^wtw  oSroi  /uumn  )3i<^  ieoa  JUoyr^ 
ifocw,  mrX     For  pivoif  write  fim^av  o6. 

r  i  1229*  14  oJSnf  Sk  [ac.  if  crrpanairtiei}  ay^cm]  &'  ifiw^tpUa^ 
maX  rh  dBhftu^  o^  mamp  %impinf9  1^  rk  Seem,  ciAA*  Srt  rk^  ponf- 
Mn9  rw  Sc(y«0V.  lliis  sentence  must  mean  <av8^cib(  of  this  sort 
are  so  in  yirtoe  of  knowl^gei  not  Sommte^  knowledge  of  ta 
im^df  but  knowledge  ol  the  ways  in  which  ri  ^cW  may  be  met.' 
C(Mnpare  1230^  8.    Tn  place  of  ctXX'  Sn,  read  aXXA  r6. 

V  ii.  1^31*  23  tdEAX*  cEvcv  ^fccSov^  r&s  ifutpinas  ^iyofity  ravra^f 
lud  ik^  vcpt  mm  /»^  Aiyoyroi  lyj^Ktrcvs*  ol  JT  cucparcSr  oiW  cliriv 
imikatffTOi  c^  vA^fiov^^,  So  Sosemihl  punctuates.  Substitute 
a  colon  .for  a  comma  before  xat  jXcAf,  remove  the  colon  after; 
lyi^T^,  and  place  a  comma  after  axporciv.  We  shall  thus  have 
-— Kol  oAois  ir^i  &ra  /t&^  A^yoKrat  iyxfiarus  ot  S*  iKparus^  ovk  cScrly 
cUAooTOi  icrX. 

H  zi.  1244*  2  trifnpw  Set  licc&<p  r^  )(pTf(Fi/jui  vm^itrw  tau 
povfiuv  ^  r<p  itvriiroiowTat  ical  Svya/ilK^  For  oiTtirocovKri  jgo^  read 
cWtirbicty  ra  tcra  or  avriirourv  rt  urov.  K  =  IC  and  AI  =:  A  are 
familiar  equations. 

H  xii.  1 244**  1 5  aAAa  fi^v  koX  totc  <^avcpov  ai'  cli/at  So^cicv  cJ?  ou 
Xp'ija'€U}s  €V€Ka  6  <^iXos  ov8*  ax^cXeias,  oAXa  8i'  dp€Trjv  <^iA.o9  fjiovos. 
For  roT€  write  tovto;  excise  6  before  <^i\os  in  16;  and  for  /lioi/o? 
write  fxovov.     Was  the  author  thinking  of  two  iambic  lines — 

ov  )(p'qa'€w^  (y^p)  ovv€Ka  {fi/TO))  ^iKov 
oils  (ix^eAeias,  oAAa  &*  dperrfv  fiovovl 

For  fi/Tciv,  compare  fiyTovo-tv  in  18. 

Mr  Edmonds  read  a  paper  on  some  passages  of  Plato,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract : 

Meno  99*^  Oeiov^:  tc  ovs:  Richards  rightly  reads  Oeiov^  ovs  re, 
but  does  not  say  how  the  corruption  arose.  Clearly  Oelov^  ous  tc 
became  by  haplography  $€iov^  tc  and  then  ovs  was  restored  in  the 
wrong  place  because  the  corrector's  eye  was  caught  by  $€lovs 
T€  two  lines  below. 

Protagoras  327*^  rc3v  iv,  v6fJi,oi^  koL  dvdpunrois  tc  Opafifitviav, 
Read  koI  Kar  dvOfnoTrovs.  Being  a  stereotyped  phrase,  Kar  dvOfHo- 
-ovs  does  not  require — as  in  view  of  what  is  coming  dvOfnairois 

leprinted  from  the  Cambridge  UniverHty  Reporter^  18  November,  1918, 
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would  do — the  qualification  "worthy  of  the  name";  and  we  thus 
get  a  better  contrast  with  the  av^pcoVov^  below  who  have  no 
education,  etc.,  iv  vofiois  above  corresponding  chiastically  with 
vofioL  below  and  /car*  dvOptoirovs  "according  to  human  institutions" 
above  with  TraiScia  and  SiKaa-njpta  below. 

Ibid.  327®  The  Stort  clause,  "  because  all  men  are  teachers  of 
virtue  according  to  their  lights,"  is  generally  made  dependent  on 
Tpv<^ois  "you  are  spoilt."  This  involves  giving  the  following  kol 
the  translation  "and  so";  for  it  is  obvious  that  ovSccs  coi  i^atVcrai 
"you  think  nobody  is"  is  logically  the  result  of  the  Slotl  clause. 
Burnet  keeps  et^  "and  then";  but  in  that  case  the  sentence  it 
introduces  never  comes,  for  wa-irep  Siv  ci  introduces  a  dependent 
clause.  Put  a  colon  at  Scokparc?,  omit  koI,  and  read  cT  ^',  lit. 
"and  you  are  just  as,  were  you  to  seek  a  teacher  of  Greek,  you 
wouldn't  find  one." 

Symposium  212®  t-^v  tov  o-offiiaTdTov  kol  koWlotov  KCfjiaXriv  iav 
e??r6)  ovTwcrl  [or  K€<f>a\riv  idv  citto)  ovnaa-l  Kci^aXiyv].     Recent  sugges- 
tions involve  the  "deictic"  use  of  ovTaxrl  with  dvaSija-u),     This  is 
not  satisfactory,  especially  as  the  following  sentence  is  an  ex- 
planation of  the  preceding  superlatives  and  ovrwal  ai/aSifo-w  taken 
thus  breaks  the  sequence  of  thought.     The  phrase  iav  citto)  outcdctI 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  colloquial  form  of  an  onginal  main  sentence 
added   to   a   superlative,   idv  <f>'i](Tw  <f>TJ(r<i}  ovTwal   "if  I   call   it 
anything  I  shall  call  it  that."     Cf.  II  V a  fait  il  y  a  dix  ans.     The 
second  c^ijo-co  soon  dropped  out  (cf.  iv  rot?  apto-ros)  and  the  phrase 
being  now  unintelligible  as  a  separate  sentence,  came  to  be  felt 
as  directly  qualifying  the  superlative,  taking  on  at  the  same  time 
the  modernised  form  cai'  cittw  ourwo-t.    Translate  "of  what  if  I  call 
him  anything  I  shall  call  the  handsomest  of  men."     Of.  ct  rts  Kat 
oAAos  and  ir6<Trj<s  oUaOe  ycfici  (ruxfipoavvri^  (below,  216  d).     Cf.  also 
Laughed  I  thought  I  shotdd  have  died,  and,  a  veiy  close  parallel, 
He  was  a  man,  take  him,  for  all  in  all,  \  I  shall  not  look  upon  his 
like  again.    The  supposition  that  cctto)  in  this  phrase  was  originally 
ffyqfTia  is  not  essential  to  this  view.     Any  phrase  which  comes  to 
be  employed  very  frequently  in  a  certain  syntactical  relation  is 
probably  liable  to  curtailment  if  that  relation  tends  to  obscure 
the  original  meaning.     Cf.  So  hdp  me  God  Fm  crazy,  aXKo  n 
(asking  a  question)  for  dWo  ri  y,  oa-ov  raxos  "with  all  speed." 
Our  phrase  may  easily  have  come  from  idv  ctTrw  cpw  ovrtoa-t. 

Theaetetus  183**;  This  is  the  culmination  of  Socrates*  reductio 
ad  ahsurdum  of  the  Heraclitean  flux,  ct  fxrj  dpa  to  ouS*  ottox;  (or 
ou8*  ovTO)?)  fidXiOTa  8*  ovTO)<:  av  avrol^  dpfwrroi  direipov  Xcyd/i.cvoi'. 
This  is  usually  taken  (excising  8'  outcos)  "uuless  indeed  the  phrase 
not  at  all  [or  not  even  «o]  would  suit  them  best,  being  indefinite." 
ov^  OTTO)?  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  extension  of  ovk  ta-B^  ottco?, 
though  it  is  clear  that  Socrates,  in  this  phrase,  is  not  inventing 
the  proposed  new  language,  but  giving  a  word  from  ordinary 
Greek  which  after  all  may  be  a  possible  answer  for  Heracliteans 
to  make  (to  such  a  question  e.g.  as  Is  virtue  knowledge?).     But 
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the  tratii  18,  neither  ovS"  avtas  nor  oi^  ovrtaq  is  indefinite,  or  at 
any  rate  not  more  indefinite  than  the  preceding  ^'not  so,"  and 
the  sense  and  humour  of  the  passage  call  aloud  for  a  <dimaz. 
K^ep  f  oSr^i  after  fuiXurrOf  and  for  ovST  Sinas  read  ovScirio,  '^not 
yet.''  Amcmg  other  advantages  this  will  give  point  to  the  jest 
otiiroi  <rtry^^i0^fMy  below.  *^  Unless  indeed  they  can  answer  ilTol 
f^;  put  like  this  the  answer  Inight  suit  them  very  well,  for  noi 
f^  may  go  on  for  ever." 


THIRD  MEETINGS 


At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  FroL  Jackson's 
rooms  (Trinity),  on  lliuireday,  Novembw  20,  1913,  at  4.15  p.m., 
the  President  (Prol  Housman)  in  the  Ohair, 

1.  Mr  E.  M.  W.  TiLLTABD,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College^ 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

2.  Two  papers  were  read 

By  Prof  HousMAK,  on  some  passages  in  Manilius : 
ManiL  rv  6. 

pauperiorque  bonis  qmsque  est,  qui  (eodd.,  quo  edd.)  plura  re- 
quint. 

This  is  one  of  a  string  of  questions  introduced  hj  the  interro- 
gative quid  of  V.  1  and  ending  only  at  i;.  11;  but  neither  the  MS 
reading  (which  means  *  why  are  all  greedy  men  the  poorer  ]  *)  nor 
the  vulgate  text  (which  means  *  why  are  all  men  the  poorer  the 
greedier  they  are?')  is  a  question  resembling  the  rest  of  the  series 
and  admitting  the  same  reply;  for  the  rest  are  enquiries  why 
men  distress  themselves  with  toil  and  care  and  longing,  and  the 
answer  is  that  they  have  no  reason,  inasmuch  as  everything  is 
ordained  by  fate.  Most  editors  therefore  break  the  series  and 
make  v.  6  an  affirmation;  but  thus  to  attach  an  affirmation  to  an 
interrogation  by  means  of  que  is  not  even  grammatical.  Bentley 
changed  requirit  to  pararit;  Barthius  expelled  this  verse  and 
also  the  next,  which  cannot  be  detached  from  it.  But  it  is 
enough  to  write  quia  for  qui,  understanding  bonis  as  abl.  not  of 
respect  but  of  cause  (Hor.  carm.  iii  5  40  *altior  Italiae  minis'), 
bona  quemque  pauperiorem  faciunt :  *  why  is  every  man  the  poorer 
for  his  possessions  because  of  his  desire  for  more]'  i.e.  *  why  does 
every  man  crave  for  more,  so  that  his  riches  make  him  poorerV 
This  quia  does  not  answer  the  question  quid,  but  states  the  im- 
pelling cause;  quid  asks  for  the  justifying  reason,  which  is  not 
forthcoming. 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  2  December,  1913. 
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A  similar  ablative  of  cause  will  set  right  v  404  sq. 

ceiisibus  aequantur  conchae,  rapid umque  notori 
uix  quisquam  est  locuples; 

where  Salmasius  proposed  lapidumque  nitoriy  but  the  dative 
yields  no  sense.  Nitore  might  easily  pass  through  nitoro  to 
notorij  and  Mapidum  nitore  uix  quisquam  est  locuples'  means 
Uapidum  nitor  efficit  ut  uix  quisquam  locuples  sit/  i.e.  all  our 
rich  men  beggar  themselves  to  buy  pearls.  For  the  fact  see  Plin. 
n.  A.  XII  84,  Tac.  ann,  iii  53  5. 

IV  53. 

cum  iam  etiam  posset  alium  componere  Magnum. 

This  is  the  reading  of  LM:  the  posses  from  which  commen- 
tators have  failed  to  extort  any  tolerable  sense  is  the  reading  of 
GL',  which  are  prone  to  metrical  interpolation.  The  lengtheuing 
of  -et  is  not  like  Manilius,  for  iv  280  is  corrupt ;  but  if  possent, 
which.  Barthius  quite  by  accident  proposed,  is  substituted,  an 
appropriate  subject  and  sense  can  be  supplied  in  this  way : 

cum  iam  etiam  possent  alium  componere  Magnum 
<Pellaei  uicina  loco  monumenta  tyranni>, 

*when  now  was  the  time  for  Alexander's  tomb  to  inter  a  second 
Magnus  at  the  side  of  the  first.'  See  i  770  *Magno  maxima 
Pella,'  Luc.  ix  58  *  membra...  componere  Magni/  anth.  Lat.  455 
*diuerso  terrarufh  litore  Magnos...compositiis'  (Pompey  and  his 
sons),  and  especially  ib.  438  4unxit  inagnomm  casus  fortuna 
uiroinim :  {  hie  paruo,  nuUo  conditus  ille  loco  est.  |  ite,  nouas  toto 
terras  conquirite  mundo:  |  nempe  manet  magnos  paruula  terra 
duces/  where  the  two  conquerors  signified  are  Alexander  and 
Pompey. 

IV  124  sq. 

diues  fecundis  Anes  in  uellera  lanis 
exutusque  nouis  ruraum  s)>em  semper  habebit. 

nouis  depends  neither  on  exutus  nor  on  spem  habebit  but  on  diues : 
Mines  fecundis  in  uellera  lanis  et,  postquam  exutus  est,  nouis 
rursum  lanis  diues.' 

IV  133 — 5  will  best  be  punctuated: — 

quis  sine  non  poterant  ullae  subsistere  gentes 
uel  sine  Inxuria.     tantum  est  opus,  ipsa  suismet 
adseruit  Pallas  manibus  dignumque  putanit. 

See  Hor.  serm,  I  i  13  sq.  'cetera  de  genere  hoc  adeo  sunt 
multa,  loquacem  {  delassare  ualent  Fabium.' 
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19       Oasbbiimi  'PBttAibomwAL  8oenn%  fBoenaxM^ 

By  Mr  'Rummcm  on  '  AristophniMi  fngs  1S03,  abd  a  point 
of  tngio  motro.' 

The  words  h  rocs  tofifiuoun  HdM),  tiieir  j^feieiioe  and  their 
poeitioiL  compel  as  to  ask  wheuier  At.  is  not  sneering^  at  ^e 
mdre.  besideB  otiher  things  of.Eox^des,  1203  is  metrio^Uj 
peonUar:-^!)  it  faUs  into  diree  equal  and  similar  pfurte;  (2)  it 
|;iye«  the  only  safe  instance  in  Ar.  of  a  tribrach  in  the  6th  zo(^ 
of  fii  iambic  trimete  (for  1281  is  textnally  insecure:  ct  1216); 
(3)  like  no  other  trimeter  in  Ar.  or  elsewhene  it  oiin  be  scaniied 
anapaestically  from  beginning  to  end.  This  must  be  designed. 
Ar.  means  to  sneer  at  a  feature  of  %'b  treatment  of  iambics :  his 
admission  of  anapaestsi  unctor  condition»  in  the  2nd|  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th  feet.*  SqJiodes  also  hadosed  such  apimaflBtSy  bat  in  modran^ 
tion.  In  this  inue  between  Aeschylnif  and  BSuripides^  howevery  B. 
hes  diqawn abye.  bi Aes^diyluii theie are  reiy few  sndi  anapaests: 
at  ibe  most  3,  at  tbe  least  0.  To  ridicule  £.'&  abuse  of  suiji 
anapaests^  Ar,  in  1203  become  ^Ms  karrw  witsraurrtiniToros:  fmr 
die  ncmce  he  puts  t^  tribra<^  equii^ent  th^  to  an  f^mptu^ 
in  the  6tfa  Ibot  As  in  101 — %  fer  his  purpose^  his  verse  Verges 
cm  proee,  so  here,  for  another  purpose,  h&  iambics  vmrge  on 
anaDasstSL 
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LAWS 


OP   THE 


Camijritijje  ^JiloUijjical  ^otitt^. 


1  The  desigu  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  and  to  publish 
critical  researches  into  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  Tndo- 
European  group  of  nations,  and  to  promote  philological  studies  in 
general. 

2  Any  student  of  philology  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

3  The  annual  subscription  of  each  member  of  the  Society  is 
one  guiuea,  due  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  A  member 
elected  in  the  Michaelmas  Term  shall,  however,  on  signifying  his 
wish  to  the  Treasurer,  be  permitted  to  pay  no  subscription  for  the 
current  year,  but  in  that  case,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  of  the  Society's  publications  for  that  year. 

4  Any  member  may  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
one  payment  of  ten  guineas,  or  after  fifteen  years'  subscriptions 
have  been  paid  by  one  payment  of  five  guineas ;  the  right  to  com- 
pound for  all  future  payments  for  ^ve  guineas  after  ten  years' 
subscriptions  have  been  paid  being  reserved  in  the  case  of 
members  who  have  joined  the  Society  before  Feb.  12,  1891. 

5  Every  member  whose  subscription  for  any  year  is  paid,  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  that 
year. 

6  Any  person  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society  may  be  proposed  by  two  membera  of  the  Society,  at  any 
of  its  ordinary  meetings,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  may  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  the  next  meeting. 

7  No  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected,  unless  he  have  in 
his  favour  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 


CAUBKtlKIK   PutLOLOtilCAL  SoCIETYB   LaWS. 

i  DuftingiiiBhed  philological  scholars  who  are  rendent  abrosd 
UiHy  be  ulecUni  honucftry  or  correepouding  members  in  the  same 
way  lu  ordijmry  un-'iiibcni.  They  shall  pay  no  subscription,  but 
■hall  be  entitled  to  receive  tlto  Trtutsactions  and  other  documents 
piibliNh«d  or  priutcd  by  the  Society  aud  to  be  present  at  &nd  to 
comiDUnicatc  ]ni|i«rs  to  the  uuxtiojffi. 

9  This  geu«ral  direction  of  the  Society  ahaJI  be  committed  to 
M  (JoUDCiJ,  couxisting  of  a  president,  tJtree  vjce-presidjento.  » 
triNuturcr,  two  seci-otaries,  a  libranan  and  not  mortr  thftu  twelve 
iiur  low  ihaD  Mveo  other  members.  Each  member  of  the  Council 
ahull  have  notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  liody,  at  which  not  less 
ihuii  Av(!  Khali  curiHtitut<3  a  (jnorum.  Except  for  grave  cause  Each 
mnHtings  mIibII  Imi  htild  within  the  liinils  of  Uuiverxity  Full  Terra 
only,  and  afaall  li«  siiromoiied  by  the  president  in  consultation 
with  the  secretary. 

10  All  i{tie)ttioRH  iiivulviiig  extraordinary  expenditure  shall 
in>  iiubniitt<td  til  the  Society  at  one  of  its  geneiul  meetings. 

11  The  pi-esident,  ti-caaurer,  secretaries  and  librarian,  and 
at  leant  Lhrnu  oi'Uiiiary  members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  elected 
annually  ljy  ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  ia  the  Lent 
Torm,  the  throu  senior  membei-a  of  the  Council  i-etiring  annually, 
and  the  prosiditnt  being  capable  of  being  elected  two  years  in 
Kucwwiiiou  and  no  more. 

I '2  Of  the  three  vice-presidents,  one  shall  retire  annually  by 
riitiitiiiii,  and  be  incapable  of  re-election  for  the  two  years  next 
following. 

13  No  member  whose  subscription  is  more  than  one  year  in 
urrear  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  read  papers  at  any  meeting. 

14  The  names  of  any  members  whose  sobactiption  is  vaore 
than  two  years  in  arrear,  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Society,  and  such  removal  may  be  announced  at  the 
next  general  meeting  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  discretioD  of  tne  Council. 

16  The  president  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  pro  tern., 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  hts  own  vote,  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
eifuulity  of  numbers  in  any  division. 

16  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
two  auditors,  to  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  Lent  Term. 

17  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  at  least  once 
in  ciich  tovm  ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

18  Members  may  introduce  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
Htraiigei'S  not  being  resident  members  of  the  University,  who  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  read  communications  to  the 
Society. 
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19  No  communication  shall  be  read  to  or  published  by  the 
Society  without  the  approval  of  the  Council  and  the  author's  name. 

20  Any  proposed  change  in  these  laws  shall  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  to  the  Society  at  one 
of  its  general  meetings. 

21  No  law  shall  be  altered  or  repealed  and  no  fresh  law  enacted 
without  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 


By  resolutions  of  the  Society  it  is  directed  that  Ordinary  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society  shall  begin  at  4.15  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms  and  at  4.45  in  the  Easter  Tenn,  and  shall  close  at  5.45  p.m. 
at  the  latest  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  and  at  6.15  p.m. 
in  the  Easter  Term,  unless  on  the  motion  of  a  member  to  be  put 
from  the  Chair  it  shall  be  resolved  on  any  occasion  to  extend  the 
meeting  to  a  later  hour. 


[ 


U8t  Of  UaiBSKBS 


HMI  *•  fMfa^  fa  Un,  llM  jwr  of  111  • 


HONORABT  HEMBKBS. 


IMl.     tnkmor  W.  W.  Goodvin,  Himrd  OoUegs,  Kbundia- 

Htti,  U.B.A. 
19S1,    PrrfiMor  B,  L,  GUdsrdwre,  Johns  Ht^kuu  UidTerri^, 

BdHmon,  Hd,  U.B.A. 
1803.     ProftMor  K.  Bnig^muiii,  Leiprig,  Oenminy. 
1007.     Profewwr  W.  O.  Hale,  University  of  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

SOCIETIES. 
I8H0.     Tho    Philological    tjooiety   (London);    Treasurer,  H.  A. 

NoHbitt,   Esq.,  16,  South  Hill  Park  Gardens,  Hamp- 

KhlMl,  N.W. 
1(401).     Oxtord  riiilologioal  Society. 
1880.     Ilnllmiio    Society:    Libraiian,    19,    Bloomsbaiy    Street, 

Irtiidon,  W.C. 
IttttO.     Smitlisuuiaii  Institute  :  Washington  City,  D.C.,  UJ&A. 
1883.     Tli«  Ktiyal  University  of  Chrurtiania. 
188,1.     Tl»>  Uniwraity  College  of  South  Wales  and  Mtmmoslk- 

«hir«,  Cardiff; 
*>*84^    The  Johns  Ht^ikins  University,  BdtinHm,  Md..  TT.S.A. 
I.     Th»  Lilinury.  Trinity  CoU^^  DnUin. 
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1885.     The  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1885.  The  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

U.S;A. 

1886.  The  University  College,  Dundee. 

1887.  The  Library,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

1889.     The  Library,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
1896.     The    Library,    Harvard   University,   Cambridge,   Mass., 

U.S.A. 
1898.     The   University   of  Goteborg,    Sweden   (Stadtsbibliotek, 

Goteborg). 
1900.     La    Bibliotheque   de  PUniversit^    de    Lyon,    18,    Quai 

Claude-Bernard,  Lyon,  France. 
1902.     Le  Musee  Beige:  Prof.  J.  P.  Waltzing,  Rue  du  Pare  9, 

Li^ge,  Belgium. 

1909.  The  University  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 

1910.  The  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California,  U.S.A. 


1899.  fThe  University  of  Adelaide,  S.  Australia  (Australian 
Book. Co.,  21,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.C.). 

1902.  tThe  Newberry  Libraiy,  Chicago,  U.S.A.  (per  Messrs 
B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown,  4,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.). 


MEMBERS. 

1891.     Abbott,  E.,  M.A.,  Jesus. 

1905.     Abrahams,  I.,  M.A.  (Christ's):   11,  St  Barnabas  Road, 

Cambridge. 
1912.     Adcock,  F.  E.,  M.A.,  King's.' 
1891.  *Alford,    Miss   M.    (Girton) :    51,    Gloucester    Gardens, 

Bishop's  Road,  W. 
1873.  ♦Allen,  S.,  M.A.  (Corpus) :  Lisconnan,  Dervock,  R.S.O., 

Antrim,  Ireland. 
1905.     Angus,  C.  F.,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall. 
1880.  ♦Arnold,  Prof.  R  V.,  Litt.D.  (Trinity):  University  College, 

Bangor,  N.  Wales. 

t  Subscribing  libraries. 


♦Attmop,  Bgm>  R»  1M>>^  Miatir  of  dii^ 
|M0*    ligyy  Mhi  K  lfc>  Btwaittt  Hag,  IhmmlkUa  iJMrtwfc 
1878.    &Mm,B%hlHoii.O.W.,]|.^(Triid^):KilMtK' 

ISIB.  *Bell,  Biiv.  W^  MJL  (OMrtfi):  IWinijwiwgn,  dlliilii^^ 


SS.  Onuyner  Riwrf.  ChnibiidflBk 
lIMk  •Bma,  Bral  ▲  A^  1EJL«  1M^< 
IMl.    Bnohi,  B.  J^  M.JL.  ^  Joba's):  91^  43taii*iai  Bodl, 

WcMMNuniiii  nnra^  W* 
1891  •nnldtt,  FkoC  F.  O,  lUL  (tn^}t  WMtmd  Oonier, 

1906.  ^Biiiy,  Be^.  B.  O.,  liltD.  (Triw^):  S6^  OMea  Slraet^ 

OMttbridfle:  tiwi  YlwiniiinL  Tlhiiiiniiiiiurii  flimtii 
1874.  B4H«r»B0r*K]L,D^ni^]liiteof'BriB%     .         . 
1902.  ChmpMl,  &  G.,  H.A.,  CSirii«^ 
1898.  *C9iaiwidE,  PraL  H.  IL,  M«A.,  Claia 
1888.  *Ooiiwftj,  Fnl  R.  a,  LifttD.'(Oaiiu) :  Dra^lm,  JMOmrf, 


1900.   vk/nXoKSf  Wm  H.,  'M.A.y  TniiHjr* 

1897.  *Ot0iftii,  BeV.  B.  &,  B-O.  (tdbUsr  Bbtt):  Wfttowhrnk^ 
Ohaiiocir  Boad. 

1880.  ♦Dale,  A.  W.  W.,  M.A.  (Trinity  Hall) :   Vice-Chancellor 

of  The  University,  Liverpool. 
1892.  ♦Davies,  Prof.  G.  A.,  M.A.   (Trinity):   The    University, 

Glasgow. 
1872.  ♦Davis,  Israel,  M.A.  (Christ's) :  6,  King's  Bench   Walk, 

Temple,  E.G. 
1906.    Dawkins,  R.   M^'G,  M.A.  (Emmanuel):   British  School, 

Athens. 

1881.  ♦Donaldson,  Rev.  S.  A.,  M.A.,  D.D.y  Master  of  Magdalena 
1884.    Duff,  J.  D.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

1911.  Duke,  W.  H.,  M.A,  Jesus. 

1912.  Edmonds,  J.  M.,  M.A.  (Jesus):   24,  Halifax  Road,  Cam- 

bridge. 
1880.    Edwards,  G.  M.,  M.A.,  Sidney  Sussex. 
1902.    Edwards,  H.  J.,  M.A.,  Peterhouse. 
1892.    Ely,  The  Rt  Rev.  the  Bishop  of,  D.D.  (Christ's) :  The 

Palace,  Ely. 
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1880.  ^England,  £.  B.,  LittD.  (Tiinitj):  High  Wraj,  Amble- 
side. 
^Fennell,  C.  A.  M.,  littD.  (Jesus):  32,  Tenison  Avenue. 

1879.  *Flaiher,  J.    H.,    M.A.    (Emmanuel):     Newton    Boad, 

Cambridge. 
1877.  ♦Francis,  H.  T.,  M.A.,  Caiua 
1910.    Fraser,  J.,  B.A.  (Trinity)  :  77  Crown  Street,  Aberdeen. 

1883.  Frazer,  J.  G.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

1888.  ^Giles,  P.,  littD.,  Master  of  Emmanuel. 

1908.  Gow,  A.  S.  F.,  M.A.  (Trinity) :  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

1880.  ♦Gow,  Rev.  James,  Litt.D.  (Trinity) :    19,  Dean's  Yai-d, 

Westminster,  S,W. 
1876.  ♦Grant,  C.  E.,  M.A.,  King^s. 

1884.  Gray,  Rev.  J.  H.,  M.A.,  Queens'. 

♦Green,    Rev.    W.    C,    M.A.    (King's):     Church    Farm, 
Rickinghall,  Diss. 

1909.  Greenwood,  L.  H.  G.,  M.A.,  Emmanuel. 

1912,  ♦Greg,  W.  W.,  LittD.,  Trinity, 

1881.  ♦Gwatkin,  Rev.  T.,  M.A.  (St  John's) :  3,  St  Paul's  Road, 

Cambridge. 

1913.  Hackforth,  R.,  M.A.,  Sidney  Sussex. 
1900.    Harrison,  E.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

1904.    Harrison,  Miss  J.  E.,  Newnham. 

1880.  ♦Heathcote,    W.    E,   M.A.    (Trinity):    12,    New    Walk 
Terrace,  York. 

1880.  ♦Hicks,  R.  D.,  M.A.  (Trinity):  Fossedene, Mount  Pleasant, 

Cambridge. 
1894.  *Horton-Smith,  L.,  M.A.  (St  John's):   Athenaeum  Club, 
London,  S.W. 

1889.  Housman,  Prof.  A.  E.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

1882.  Hugel,  Friedrich  Baron  von:  13  Vicarage  Gate,  Kensing- 

ton, London,  W.     . 
♦Image,  J.  M.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
^Jackson,  Prof.  Heniy,  Litt.D.,  Trinity. 
1896.    James,  M.  R.,  Litt.D.,  Provost  of  King'**. 

1881.  ♦Jenkinson,  F.  J.  H.,  M.A.  (Trinity):  Southmead,  Chaucer 

Road,  Cambridge. 
1908.    Jex-Blake,  Miss  E.,  Girton. 

1890.  Kennedy,  Miss  J.  E. :  Shenstone,  Selwyu  Gardens,  Cam- 

bridge. 


18T3.     Kirkpatrick,  Very  Rev.  A.  F.,  D.D.,  The  Deanery,  Hy- 
1910.  *Lamb,  W.  R.  M.,  M.A.  (Trinity):  5,  Cambridge  Terrace, 


1881. 
1892. 


1913. 

1908. 


Ib82. 
1911. 


18B5. 
lt)96. 


1«74, 

I.IS77. 


1880. 
1902. 


1876. 
1891. 

1879. 
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*Leftf,  Walter,  Litt.D.  (Trinity)  :  G,  Sussex  Place,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  N.W. 
Lendrum,  W.  T.,  M.A.,  Caius. 
Maciiftght«n,    H.    V.,    M.A.    (Trinity):    Eton    College, 

Windsor. 
Marahall,  F.  U.,  M.A.,  Emmauiml. 
Mattbaei,  Miss  L.  E.,  Newnhani. 

Mayor,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  B.,  M.A.  (St  John's):  Queeiisgat* 
House,  Kingston  Hill,  Suriisy. 
*MicheU,  W.  G.,  M.A.  (Trinity):  The  School,  Rugby, 

Morris,  G.  G.,  B.A.,  Jesua. 
*Mos8,  Rev.  H.  W.,  M.A.  (8t  John's) :   Highfield  Park, 

near  OxfoiiJ. 
•Moulton,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Litt.D.  (King's) ;  Didsbury  College, 

MiinoheBter. 
•Nairn,    Rev.    J.    A.,   LittD.    (Trinity) :    Head    Master, 

Merchant  Tayloi-n'  School,  London. 
♦NixoQ,  J.  E.,  M.A.,  King's. 
•OqjeQ,    Rev.     T.    H.,    M.A.     (Pfwbroke)  :     Mark    ^Vsh. 

Abiiiger  Common,  Dorking,  Surrey. 
*Parry,  Rev.  R,  St  John,  D.D.,  Trinity. 
Panes,  Miss  A.  C,  Newnham. 
*Pearct),  Kev.  E.  C,  M.A.,  Cor|tufi. 
Pearse,  P.  J.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
Pearson,  A.  C,  M.A.  (Christ's):    Nattiby,  Warlinghtitn, 

*Peskett,  A.  G.,  M.A.  (Magdalene):    St  Helen's,  South- 

Plaistowe,    F.   O.,  M.A.  (Queens'):    40,  Giisson    Road, 
Cambridge. 
*Po8tgat6,    J.    P.,    Litt.D.    (Trinity):    The    University, 
LiverpooL 
Powell,  Miss  M.  (Newnham):   High  School,  Newcastle, 
Staffs. 
*Quiggin,  E.  C,  M.A.  (Caius) :  Gi-eat  Shelford,  Cambs. 
*Backbam,  Han-tu,  M.A.  (Christ's) :  18,  Hobsou  Street 
Cambridge. 
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1906.     Rapson,   Prof.  E.  J.,  M.A.   (St  John's):    8,   Mortimer 
Road,  Cambridge. 

1876.  ♦Rawlins,  F.  H.,  M.A.  (King's):  Eton  College,  Windsor. 
*Reid,.  Prof.  J.   S.,   Litt.D.   (Caius):    West  Road,   Cam- 
bridge. 

1875.  ♦Rendall,  Rev.  G.  H.,  Litt.D.  (Trinity):   Dedham  House, 
Dedham,  Essex. 

1909.     Richmond,  O.  L.,  M.A.,  King's. 

1879.  ♦Ridgeway,     Prof.     W.,     Sc.D.     (Caius):     Fen    Ditton, 
Cambs. 

1908.     Robertson,  D.  S.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 

1888.  ♦Robinson,    Very    Rev.    J.    Armitage,    D.D.    (Christ's): 
The  Deanery,  Wells,  Somerset. 
♦Roby,  H.  J.,  M.A.  (St  John's) :  Lancrigg,  Grasmere. 

1890.  *Rouse,  W.  H.  D.,  Litt.D.  (Christ's):  Glebe  Road. 

1879.  *Rushbrooke,  W.  G.,  LL.M.  (St  John's):  St  Olave's  Gram- 

mar School,  Southwark. 
♦Sandys,  Sir  John,  Litt.D.  (St  John's)  :*  St  John's  House, 
Grange  Road,  Cambridge. 
1908.     Sheppard,  J.  T.,  M.A.,  King's. 

1893.  Sikes,  E.  E.,  M.A.,  St  John's. 

1900.     Smyth,  A.  E.  A.  W.,  M.A.  (Trinity):  3,  Temple  Gardens, 

London,  E.C. 
1873.  ♦Spratt,  A.  W.,  M.A.,  St  Catharine's. 

1894.  *Stawell,    Miss   F.    M. :    44,    Westbourne   Park    Villas, 

London,  W. 
1906.     Strachey,  Miss  J.  P.,  Newnham. 

1908.  Stuart,  0.  E.,  M.A.,  Trinity. 
1913.     Thomas,  E.  J.,  M.A.,  Emmanuel. 

1888.  Thomas,   F.  W.,  M.A.  (Trinity) :   India  Office  Library, 

Whitehall,  S.W. 
1886.     Thompson,  F.  E,,  M.A.  (Lincoln  Coll.  Oxon.):  16,  Prim- 
rose Hill  Road,  London,  N.W. 
1913.     Tillyard,  E.  M.  W.,  M.A.,  Jesus. 

1909.  Turner,  A.  C,  M.A.  (Trinity). 

1880.  ♦Vince,    0.   A.,    M.A.    (Christ's):     8,    Lyttelton    Road 

Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
1898.  ♦Vince,  J.  H.,  M.A.,  Bradfield  College,  Berks. 

1889.  ♦Wardale,  J.  R.,  M.A.,  Clare. 

1906^    Wedd^  Mrs  :N,,  Hygeia,  V^ntnor,  We  of  Wight,       - 


l§rt.  ^^dUhm,  UMRw.  J.  B.  0.,  D.D.  (KlBgfsyt  The  Deumjr, 

Maaeiiester. 
1885.    Wliitilftw,  E.,  ILA. :  !%•  Sahool,  Bugbj. 
1M9.    Wfflla»Mi^  MiM  A.  It  (Qirtcm):  7^  Ullawfttor  Boad, 

Weirt  Norwood,  London,  S.BI 
1M8.  *W«taMortii,  Bev.  Otiioii  0.,  It  A.   (P^terhoitte) :    St 

NidiolaB  Hospital,  Salisbury. 
*Wright,  Rev.  A.,  D.0.,  Qnemis*. 
.1-      •Wt^t,  W.  iUdis,  1(.A.,  Trinity. 
1881.  ^Wyse^  W.,  M.A.  (Trintly) :  Halford,  SUfNiton-on-Stoiir. 


.1        ia  At  TMMABvnm  of  the  SoeUijfp 
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LENT    TERM,    1914. 


FIRST    MEETING'. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday,  22  January,  1914,  in  Professor  Jackson's  rooms 
(Trinity). 

1.  The  following  Officers  were  elected  for  1914  : 
President :  Mr  Harrison,  Trinity. 

JVew  Vice-President:  Prof.  Housman,  Trinity. 

H^ew  Members  of  Council :  Miss  Harrison,  Newnham ;  Mr 
J.  M.  Edmonds,  Jesus ;  Mr  O.  L.  Richmond,  King's. 

Hon,  Treasurer :  Mr  E.  C.  Quiggin,  Oaius. 

Hon,  Secretaries :  Mr  Adcock,  King's ;  Mr  Duke,  Jesus. 

Hon,  Librarian :  Mr  S.  G.  Campbell,  Christ's. 

Hon.  AtuKtors :  Mr  Nixon,  King's ;  Mr  Wardale,  Clare. 

2.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  the  retiring 
Officers. 

3.  The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  and  accepted. 

4.  Mr  Dupp  read  two  papers  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract: 

(1)     The  misdeeds  of  Lucius  Caesar  (Suetonius  Jul.  75). 

It  appears  from  BelL  A/ricum  (cc.  88,  89)  that  L.  Caesar 
was  serving  as  quaestor  at  Utica  in  April  46  B.C.  As  Julius 
exhibited  uenationes  on  a  great  scale  at  Rome  later  in  this  year, 
it  is  probable  that  L.  Caesar  intercepted  a  caravan  of  africanae 

*  Beprjnted  from  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  3  February,  1914. 
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on  their  way  to  the  sea  and  killed  the  liberti  and  serui  who  were 
guarding  thpm.  For  the  employment  of  (1)  native  uenatornta 
catch  and  cage  aiiimHis,  (2)  Itberti  und  aerui  to  guard  and  6S[jort 
them,  cf.  Cic.  Ad  Fam.  viii  9,  3;  ibid,  viii  8,  10.  The  way  in 
which  the  animula  were  killed  by  L,  Caeear  ie  nncertain. 

(2)     Tlie  art  of  Suetonius. 

Suetonins  is  a  more  artistic  writer  than  he  gets  credit  for 
being.  The  method  1>y  which '  be  tabulates  bia  facta,  though 
often  obscured  by  the  wrong  punctuation  of  his  editors,  is 
carefully  observed  by  him  in  general.  But  he  sometimes  breaks 
his  own  prescribed  order,  for  dramatic  effect.  There  is  a  notable 
instance  in  the  life  of  Julius,  whei-e  S.  treats  of  the  mnree  of  his 
hero  in  cc.  i& — 54,  hut  purposely  oniita  hia  clementia,  which  ii 
described,  out  of  order,  iu  c.  76,  By  this  Lievice  he  gives  special 
proniineuce  to  the  topic,  and  also  secni'es  a  dramatic  transitios 
to  the  murder. 

But  S.  does  not  seem  to  deserve  the  credit  that  Teuffel  gi^M 
him  for  'sober  rationalism.'  In  the  Life  of  Caesar  there  is  a 
portentous  dream  (o.  7),  a  whole  series  of  pi-odigies  (c.  81),  and 
two  divine  apparitions  (cc.  32  and  84).  He  seems  to  have  been 
credulous  himself  (Pliny  Epp.  i  18);  and  bis  age  was  probably  j 
more  superstitious  than  that  fif  Oa«sar  and  Oicero.  | 


SECOND    MEETING'. 


At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  Professor  Jackson's  room^ 
Trinity  Oolieg%,  on  Tiiursday,  5  February  1914,  the  PreaideDC 
(Mr  B.  Harrison)  in  the  Chair, 

Papers  were  read  of  which  the  following  are  abstracts  : 

(1)  Dr  GiLBS  on  "The  prehistoric  relations  between  Europe 
and  India." 

Recent  theories  which  locate  the  original  home  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  stock  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  or  the  Saltic  ■» 
unconvincing,  because  there  is  not  now,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be 
for  a  considerable  time,  sufficient  evidence  to  support  soeli 
theories.  At  present  the  area  covered  by  speakers  of  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  is  in  mwDy  of  its  parte  very  imperfect!; 
known ;  in  particular  ancient  Thrace  with  its  hinterland  iS 
Albania,  eastern  Asia  Minor  and  the  who'c  district  round  the 
Caspian  require  much  more  investigation,  before  the  problem  oT 
the  original  home  can  be  attacked  in  a  truly  scientific  manner. 
Most  scholars  at  present  are  in  favour  of  locating  the  origiii>I 
home  in  Europe.     While  even  this  should  at  present  bo  r^jircM 

'  Reprinted  trom  the  Cambridge  Vniverrily  Stporter,  3  March,  ViU. 
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as  an  open  question,  a  moi-e  plausible  hypothesis  eoiild  be  con- 
structed for  the  middle  Danube  than  for  N.  W.  Germany. 
Modern  Albanian  is  very  possibly  the  descendant  of  ancient 
Thracian  driven  up  into  the  hill  country  which  according  to 
Strubo  and  Apjiiao  had  been  depopulated  by  a  series  of  Roman 
conquerors  beginning  with  Aoniiliiis  Paulas.  From  Hungary  the 
dilferent  branchea  of  the  oiiginal  stock  could  easily  have  spread 
to  their  later  habitats.  Those  which  ultimately  became  known 
as  the  satem  peoples — Aryans,  Armenians,  Plirygiaus,  Slavs, 
Albanians,  might  have  passed  to  the  shores  of  the  northern 
...Egean  and  the  Black  Sea,  whence,  like  the  Gauls  of  a  later 
period,  the  Aryans,  Armenians  and  Phrygians  possibly  passed  by 
the  Hellespont  into  Asia.  Tbe  discoveries  at  Boghaii-keiii 
suggested  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  the  Aryans  had  not 
yet  developed  the  differences  which  later  distinguish  the  Iranians 
from  the  Aryans  of  India,  One  of  tlie  best  authorities  on  Iranian 
in  this  country,  Prof.  Monlton  of  Mancliester,  seems  to  have 
somewhat  exaggerated  those  difference^!  in  his  interesting  paper  in 
EmayB  and  Studies  presenlKd  to  William  Ridgeway  and  to  have 
made  the  problem  unnecessarily  complicated  by  8U|)posing  that 
the  Indian  branch  was  a  second  swarm  leaving  Germany  at 
a  later  period  than  the  Iranians  and  passing  hurriedly  over  them 
into  India.  The  possibility  of  transliterating  whole  sentences 
without  change  of  vocabulary  or  syntax  from  Iranian  to  Sansktit 
or  vice  verita  shows  that  the  differences  between  these  languages 
are  less  than  those  between  other  langu^es  of  the  family.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  changes  in  the  gutturals  which  Dr  Monlton 
thinks  so  serious  are  largely  a  matter  of  chronology,  and  analogies 
from  other  languages  suggest  that  they  might  have  come  about  in 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  If  k  became  in  Aryan  an 
aA-sound,  its  change  to  «  in  Iranian  had  many  pai-allela  [Professor 
Kapson  in  the  discussion  afterwards  quoted  Pali  and  many 
modem  dialects  of  India] ;  the  Aryan  original  sound  for  g  was 
probably  j  as  in  Sanskrit,  the  change  from  j  to  a  was  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  between  the  early  Fi-ench  j  borrowed  by 
English  in  such  words  as  judge  and  the  x  in  modern  French 
juger.  It  is  easier  to  explain  the  Iranian  and  Indian  sounds  by 
this  hypothesis  than  by  supposing  with  Brugmann  that  the 
Aryan  sound  was  i  from  the  firat.  Moie  i-emarkable  is  the  h  o! 
Sanskrit  repre'ienting  an  Idg.  §h,  which  also  appears  in  Iranian 
as  e.  If,  as  seems  pi*abablc,  palatalization  began  too  early  for 
Idg.  gh  to  pass  directly  into  Skt  A,  Spanish  supplies  ns  with  a 
close  parallel  to  what  may  have  happened.  Spanish  shows  tiiat  j 
could  pass  through  z  into  k,  a  change  which,  l)egun  in  the 
siicteentb  century,  had  been  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth.  In  Iranian  then,  g/i  like  other  aspirates  lost  its  A 
and  was  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  original  j),  becoming 
nltim*tely  in  the  Avesta  z ;  in  Sanskrit  gh  passed  into  jk  and 
theuoe  to  A,  possibly  through  the  stage  z!i,  a  stage  which,  judged 
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Iqr  wiiat  we  see  ^Miwliere^  #ould  more  B«liinilljr  soeoeed  tiiaa  {m 
Anigikis&&  awumes)  preoede  tiie  staged  Tba  history  6f  pfl»> 
bwtoie  Boniid  chax^ipeB  mnst  BeoeBsaril j  be  'iqpeeidstive,  bai  ^ 
modem  pentUebr  quoted  show  tbafc  tbose  poetolated' we  sfmio  cl 
^m  phonetkally  impossible  or  imf^obable. 

(2)    Mr  QuiooQr  on  Some  Celtic  BiT«Miiime& 

With  the  help  of  Holder^s  AUedL  SpraAtOm&i  ud  Ho^^n'K 
Oftomoslioan  &O0j^eiSie«iii  it  is  now  posnble  to  j&vestigate  ths 
fiTer-names  of  the  countries  in  W.  Ikrope  where  Oeltic  nomeH- 
dAtare  may  be  expected.  Oertain  types  oooar  with  great 
feequen^^  in  indivklual  areas  (e£  Ohadwick's  pi^iii^  on  Some 
C^mnaa  i^veP'Names  in  the  E^a^  and  StmHea  presented  to 
W.  Bidgmoeif)^  and  it  is  of  importance  todiscoTC^  wheth^  those 
names  which  are  ocmaaxm  in  Wales  or  Ibgland  are  repre^oited 
In  Gaul  and  Ireland.  Thus  Ahuna,  AtaunoB^  gi^i^  Welsh 
Ahtnf  and  in  Ihe  rest  of  Qreat  Britun,  Ain^  AZhn^  Al»  and  Ak^ 
IS  not  found  in  Ireland,  nor  does  it  occur  as  a  riTer^name  in 
Qauly  though  a  form  allied  to  it  is  knowui  QauL  Akma  =  Welsh 
Alow  (Anglesey).  Similarly  the  comuum  "Ea^*  name  SUmr 
occurs  in  K.  Italy  and  in  Holstsin,  but  »  absent  in  Irdand  and 
WaleS|  unless  it  fsrin  tibe  first  element  ei  the  iSjrAom^  JSrook  iu 
Mon.  Celtic  terms  for  water  are  r&cf  wide  qnread^  e,g.  GauL. 
{Verni(h)dubrum,  Germ.  Taiuim'j  W.  I^n^-dwy^  So.  Ikmr.  A 
word  for  *  riv^,  stream/  Ir.  ffku^  W.  ffiais^  enters  into  a  number 
of  nameSy  Ir.  Ihtbglaa,  Frnnffiaa^  Sc»  JOauglas^  W.  DuImj  Cynkas^ 
MarMk  etc.  In  Wales  the  termination  -wy  is  exceptionally 
frequent.  This  suffix  may  represent  a  whole  series  of  endings 
found  in  Gaulish  names  of  streams,  e.g.  (1)  -em,  cp.  W.  Tawy^  if 
for  *  Tafury  <  TamesiSf  (2)  -esia,  (3)  -em,  -eia,  (4)  -avios,  (5)  -evios^ 
'Ovia,  cp.  Conovium  >  Gonvxy.  In  certain  S.  Welsh  names  -toy 
has  lost  a  final  dd,  e.g.  Ehhw  for  older  Ehwydd,  The  form 
Tywy  (Totoey)  may  be  explained  in  this  way,  cp.  Ptolemy's 
Topiov  TTorafiov  cKjSoXat.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  name  of  the 
R,  Wye,  W.  Gtcyj  is  itself  an  old  name  for  *  water,  river'  <*vei8'. 
This  name  Chadwick  connects  with  the  frequent  English  form  Otise, 
German  Wiese  (I.e.  p.  319).  The  Welsh  suffix  -tvy  has  probably 
been  extended  to  a  number  of  forms  in  which  it  did  not  originally 
occur,  e.g.  Bryth.  Leuca  (Rav.  Geogr.)  =  Lhigvyy  (Cam.  and 
Radnor),  now  called  Lugg  in  Hereford.  The  other  suffixes 
common  in  Wales  -i  (-y),  -ni  (-ny),  are  not  easy  to  explain,  but 
doubtless  arise  in  certain  cases  from  -wo-,  -nwo-,  e.g.  JSwenny, 
older  eitenhi  (Glam.),  may  represent  ^Avantisa,  cp.  Bryth. 
Aventio  (Rav.  Geogr.). 

Certain  familiar  continental  names  appear  to  lurk  in  corners 
of  Wales  and  Ireland,  e.g.  Fr.  Charente,  older  Carantonus, 
Caranto-Carant  (Wore),  Ir.  Carad;  Germ.  Wetter  =  lr,  Feoir 
(R.  Nore) ;  Gaul.  Asmantia  =  W.  Amman,  Ir.  Am,m,aL  Similarly 
Gaul.  Amentia  =^W.  4A^(Glam.);  Gaul.  Suminu  =  W.  Syifyn-vey 
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(Pemb.),  for  the  retention  of  «  in  the  Welsh  name  cp.  Ir.  Socc 
(R.  Suck)  =  W.  Soch  (Cam.);  Med.  Lat.  Septwis  (Sevre)  =  lr. 
Sechair.  The  name  Eden  is  found  in  Merion.,  CumberL,  Fife 
and  Roxburgh  and  cannot  very  well  be  separated  from  Ir.  Eithne 
(Kerry,  Westm.)  in  spite  of  Ptolemy's  Ituna,  W.  Yrfon,  Irfon 
(Radnor)  is  doubtless  the  same  name  as  Sc.  Irvine,  earlier 
Yretmn,  For  the  first  element  cp.  Gaul,  h'umna.  Several  Welsh 
forms  contain  the  prefix  try  which  may  help  to  explain  the 
formation  of  Triscmtona.  The  second  element  of  Trydonwy, 
a  river  mentioned  in  a  poem  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  has  a 
suspicious  resemblance  to  the  name  of  the  Danube.  It  is  tempting 
to  associate  the  Aeron  (Card.)  <*Agrona,  with  Ir.  Aru,  Ara, 
g.  sg.  Arann,  the  name  of  a  well  from  which  Tipperary  takes  its 
name  and  a  frequent  island  name  (Gal  way,  Donegal,  Scotland) 
<*Agrjon'y  or  possibly  *Agron-,  with  a  new  nominative  due  to 
the  resemblance  to  the  word  for  *  kidney'. 


THIRD   MEETINGS 


At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  Professor  Jackson's  rooms. 
Trinity  College,  on  Thursday,  19  February  1914,  at  4.15  p.m., 
the  President  (Mr  E.  Harrison)  in  the  Chair, 

1.  The  recommendations  of  Council  in  regard  to  the  Society's 
Library  were  approved. 

2.  Mr  Edmonds  read  a  paper  on  the  Partheneion  of  Alcman. 
He  showed  that  from  a  close  study  of  the  papyrus  by  means  of  a 
photograph  it  appears  that  our  information  upon  it  has  been  both 
inaccurate  and  incomplete.  In  the  dark  places  both  of  the  text 
and  scholia  the  published  readings  are  sometimes  at  variance  with 
the  traces ;  and  in  the  scholia  Blass  and  Diels  liave  not  only  left 
undeciphered  much  that  is  decipherable,  but  have  failed  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  notes,  mostly  interlinear,  which  bid  fair  both  to 
support  the  new  readings  and  to  throw  light  on  the  interpretation 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  poem.  The  interlinear  scholia, 
being  written  very  small  and  much  abbreviated,  and  apparently 
in  an  inferior  ink  which  has  almost  faded  away,  were  all  at  first 
very  hard  to  make  out,  and  many  remain  undeciphered ;  but  as 
they  are  mostly  in  one  hand,  the  tricks  of  abbreviation  etc. 
became  on  greater  familiarity  a  valuable  guide,  and  the  results  as 
far  as  they  have  gone,  though  they  need  checking  by  another 
investigator,  are  probably  in  the  main  correct.  If  so,  besides 
new  and  better  readings  in  lines  83  ff.  and  92  ff.,  several  new 
facts  would  seem  to  emerge,  among  others  that  the  chorus 
according   to    Aristarchus    was   ten    in    number,    according    to 

^  Beprinted  from  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter ^  3  March,  1914. 
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JUS  aiitl  tbe  scholiast  twelve,  and  that  the  perfor 
b  uf  the  |)ltkys  at  the  Diouyaia,  was  competitive.  Hageeichom 
uuld  appear  in  have  been  leader  and  Agido  Becoiid  ;  it  ie  note- 
'ortliy  that  nothing  is  said  of  seniichoruaes.  It  was  also  shown 
hat  in  the  mutilated  tiriit  column,  with  the  help  of  line  6,  which 
is  preserved  elsewhere,  and  a  system  of  letter- tracing,  an  approid- 
mation  to  certainty  can  be  obtained  in  i-estoring  lines  2 — 21,  and 
that  some  of  the  suggested  readings  cannot  be  right.  TIjr 
tracing- process  was  extended  to  lines  31 — 35,  but  with  less 
certain  results,  because  there  the  gap  is  so  much  wider. 


EASTER  TERM,  1914'. 


A  Uenerai  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Combination  Room  of 
Gonville  and  Caiua  College,  on  Thursday,  May  14,  the  President 
(Mr  E.  Harrison)  in  the  Chair. 

1.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Committee  of  the  Museum 
of  Olasiiical  Archaeology  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  report 
on  the  Soeiety's  Library. 

2.  Professor  Ridoeway  made  his  report  as  representative  of 
the  Society  on  the  Journals  Board. 

3.  Dr  R.  8.  Conway  submitted  the  text  of  the  following 
Venetic  inscriptions,  whose  dat«  varied  from  SOO — 150  B.C.  They 
were  selected  from  the  inacriptious  studied  by  him  in  a  tour  in 
H,  Italy  in  1908,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Academy,  the  results 
of  which  would  appear  ere  long  in  a  volume  entitled  The  Pre- 
Italic  Dialeeta.  He  directed  especial  attention  to  the  puncts 
in  the  middle  of  words  which  had  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
(see  Pauli,  Die  Veneter,  pp.  191 — 215)  and  of  whicli  he  proposed 
a  new  interpretation,  as  signs  of  accent,  placed  normally  on 
either  side  of  the  last  sound  of  the  accented  syllable. 

I.    FROM  ESTE  {ancient  ATESTE) 

A.    Epitaphs 

(1)     On  tombstones 

1 .  e-^o  volti^enei  veso^  (Pauli,  2) 

2.  -e-X"  ne-irkah  iiuva-n'UaJi  (ib.  5) 

3.  -e-yj)  vo-l-liiomnok  iuva-ri'tiioh  (ib.  227) 

4.  -e-^o   -u-r-kli   .e-x^toriioh  ahUioK  (ib.  250) 

(2)     On  uma 

5.  vhe^atnah 

6.  vkrentah-K-tna  (ib.  232) 

7.  va-n-teh  vho-u^'^o-n-lioh   ■iyo  (ib.  230) 

'  -Reprinted  from  the  Cambridge  UnivtTtity  Reporter,  25  May,  191*. 
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B.    Dedications 

(1)     On  votive  nails 

8.  vh'U'^ia  vhremahs'tnah  Z'O'to  rehtiah  (ib.  34) 

9.  tne^o  zoto  rehtiah  ^U'k-ka  kolivhiila  (ib.   27) 

1 0.  mey(p  rehtiah  zona  -a 'to  xihuyiah  va  n^  tkenia  (ib.  308) 

11.  wep^o  zona-S'to  vhu*^iia  vhO'U'^on  tiiaka  4ahn... 

eh  rehtiiah  (ib.  22) 

12.  vhO'U'^o^n-tah    vho^u-^o-U'tna    zona- a -to   rehtiiah 

(ib.  33) 

13.  aTM'U'   zona-8'to  rehtiiah,  vhetia...  (ib.  31) 

14.  aza^U'  vhw^ia  'U-r-klehna  rehtieh  zona- 8 'to  (ib.  32) 

15.  me^o  zona- 8 'to  rehtiiah  nerika  lemeto-rina  (ib.  23) 

16.  tneyp  zoto  ve'r'ko-n'Zama  ne-r-kah  n  (ib.  307) 

17.  ka'n'ta  ruma'n-na  zona- 8 'to  rehtiah  (ib.   26) 

18.  mey(pna'8'to  ka-n'ta  ronian  rehtiiah  (ib.  25) 

19.  •  e . y^etor  e •  r •  iimonelo  ineyp  zona '8 'to  iahnateh  rehtiiah 

porah  '  u '  zero(\>o '  8  (ib.  21) 

(2)     On  an  alphabetic  tablet 

20.  me^o  zona- s- to  e-^'   vha^alUia  porah   -O'    paso^o-s- 

(ib.  8) 

(3)     On  statuettes 

21.  7ne')(p    zona'8'to    ka'n  te'S'     vo-t'tehiio'S-a-k'nt'S- 

iahnateh  rehtiiah  (ib.  200) 

22.  Tifueyp  va'n-t'S'   eye^S't'S  zona' 8 -to  r  (ib.   199) 

II.    FROM   PADUA 

23.  (On  a  vi  century  vase)  vo^o  kluHiari'Svhay-S'do 
24c,     (On  tombstone)  c.W'd  ollO'U'kiS  e'rmO'n-    (ib.   257) 

25.  (On    tombstone)    puponeh    e'yp   rakoh   e '  kupeSari » 8 - 

(ib.  261) 

III.    FROM  VERONA 

26.  (On  a  tombstone  with  the  picture  of  a  chariot)  pie -t-eh 

ve-i'^noh     ka/ra  •  nmn '  iioh     e  -  kupeQari '  8 '      ^e'yp 
(ib.  259) 

Compare  with  this  a  vase  found  in   Belluno,   now  lost,   on 
which  in  Latin  alphabet  stood,  according  to  its  owner's  copy, 

27.    enonl  ontei  applol  sselbolsselbol  andetlc  obos  ecupetaris 
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IV.    FROM  VICENZA 


A  building  inscription 
•  g-  kalu-g-  iahio-»-  aona-s-l 
■  monio.B.   lehfo.g.  (ib.  267) 


I 


This  selection  bad  been  arranged  for  piirposea  of  inteiiiretti- 
tioii,  not  in  any  chronological  aequence.  Few  particulars  were 
ueeded  to  render  it  intelligible.  It  was  agreed  that  -e.^o  and 
mexo  were  the  equivalents  of  the  Latin  ego  and  me ;  that  the 
words  ending  in  -h  were  either  genitive  or  dative  in  fimction; 
that  the  words  z-o-U>  and  zona-t'to  vere  the  equivatenta  of 
Greek  iSoro  and  a  conceivable  *(Boivn<raro,  and  that  vh  meant/; 
that  the  Venetic  Ifttere  s  ifi  x  represented  respectively  the  sounds 
which  in  Latin  had  become  d,  b,  and  g  ;  and  that  re  A  fin,  which 
would  corres^tond  to  Latin  *rectia,  waa  the  name  of  the  goddess 
whose  temple  at  Ateste  whs  the  site  of  the  dedications.  The  duud 
at  the  beginning  of  13  and  14  seemed  to  be  in  the  Accusative, 
and  to  represeut  the  offering,  so  that  it  must  mean  iiail  or  pin  or 
the  like.  These  curious  objects  made  of  bronze,  with  ornamental 
patterns  and  inscriptions  down  the  length  of  their  sides,  had  been 
compared  by  Dr  Oilns  to  the  claui  trdbalea,  attributed  to  the 
goddess  of  fortune  (Hor.  Od.  1.  35.  18);  there  was  no  doubt 
that  this  Buggeation  was  correct,  because  some  of  the  nails  had 
little  chains  attached  to  their  handles  to  which  small  objects  like 
wedgea  were  attached — the  cit»iei  of  Horace's  picture.  Prof.  Conway 
submitted  the  evidence  now  available  to  prove  the  existence  of 
the  symbol  6  in  the  Venetic  alphabet  with  a  value  not  far 
removed  from  that  of  (;  and  Torp's  conjecture  that  the  woid 
■  e-kwpeBairi-s-  meant  'charioteer'  seemed  estremely  probable. 
The  Middle  Aorist  vhax-B-6o  'made'  was  an  interesting  form, 
and  so  was  the  name  iiuva-n-Ua  'nparovtra'  (but  with  the 
accent  proper  to  the  parte,  of  a  tense  with  a  weak  form  of  the 
root,  the  Sansk.  vi  Class).  The  chief  arguments  for  the  accentual 
significance  of  the  puacts  lay  (1)  in  the  accentuation  of  the 
bori-owed  name  ntman-na  (17),  the  Venetic  spelling  of  SOrnir^a] 
(18);  (2)  in  the  verbal  forma;  (3)  in  the  adjectives  katu-»-, 
iehvo-g-,  kalro-B-,  with  aulExea  which  belonged  to  the  oxytone 
class  in  Greek  ;  and  (4)  in  the  fact  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
see  what  other  significance  could  be  attached  to  them.  It  was 
impossible  from  the  evidence  to  think  that  they  were  either 
vowel  or  consonantal  signs,  or,  as  had  been  suggested,  signs  of 
syllabic  division,  or  of  vowel  length,  or  of  contraction  or  syncope. 
The  system  presented  some  reaerablance  to  the  notation  used  in 
the  Rig- Veda,  described  by  Whitney  Satishrit  Grammar,  §  87. 

One  point  which  had  probably  hitherto  concealed  the 
meaning  of  these  signs  was  the  fact  that  the  letter  h  whose 
form  in  the  Venetic  alphabet  was  ■{■  seemed  to  preclude  the 
writing  of  the  accent-sign  in  its  own  syllable,  it  being  assumed 
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that  the  dots  of  the  h  could  also  represent  the  accent.  The 
system  seemed  to  represent  a  primary  and  subsidiary  accent  in 
many  words,  as  in  'U'ZeroffiO-a  possibly  =uberibu8  *from  the 
first-fruits'  or  *at  harvest-time';  and  when  syncopation  (in  speech 
or  writing)  took  place,  as  in  e'lrmo-n  (24)  beside  e-r-iimon  (19), 
the  result  presumably  was  that  two  adjacent  syllables  became 
accentually  equalised,  and  if  the  contraction  was  real,  there 
would  be  either  a  circumflex  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  or 
perhaps  an  even  tone  throughout  the  word.  The  notation  used 
in  Sanskrit  for  a  cii*cumflex  accent  (e.g.  tanvd  from  taniid)  was 
not  dissimilar.  But  he  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  m  in  this 
word  and  the  t  in  words  like  va^ri't'S  (22)  respectively  stood  for 
the  syllables  by  which  they  were  named,  em  and  te  (cf.  ^a  •  w .  <«  • », 
21,  and  Aequian  albsi  patre  for  alhe{n)8i  patri).  Besides  the 
inductive  evidence  in  all  the  inscc.  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that  the  letter  h  precluded  the  use  of  these  signs,  there  was  the 
direct  evidence  of  the  alphabetic  tablet  (Pauli,  No.  8)  in  which 
the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  represented  with  the 
accentual  dots  on  either  side  of  them,  but  no  dots  except  its  own 
given  to  the  letter  h.  If  this  value  of  these  puncts  might  be 
thought  established  it  afforded  interesting  information  as  to  the 
place  of  the  accent  in  a  language  intermediate  between  Greek 
and  Latin,  such  as  the  forms  showed  Yenetic  to  be. 


MICHAELMAS  TERM,  1914. 

FIRST    MEETINGS 

At  a  Genei-al  Meeting  held  on  Thursday,  October  22,  1914, 
in  Prof.  A.  A.  Be  van's  rooms,  Trinity  College,  the  President 
(Mr  E.  Harrison)  in  the  Chair, 

1.  Prof.  RiDGEWAY  read  a  note  on  the  supposed  use  of  irpos 
as  an  adverb  in  Herod,  v.  67 :  rd  t€  Stf  d\Xa  ol  ^Sikvoji/ioi  irLfuov  rbv 
ASprjcrrov  kol  8^  Trpo?  rd  irdOea  avrov  TpayiKola-L  )(ppo7.aL  iyepaipov. 
This  was  invariably  translated,  *'  The  Sicyonians  both  in  other 
ways  used  to  honour  Adrastus  and  what  is  more  they  used  to 
celebrate  his  sorrows  with  tragic  dances."  Prof.  Ridge  way 
(Origin  of  Tragedy,  p.  28)  had  taken  it  "  honoured  Adrastus  and 
what  is  more  gifted  him  with  tragic  dances  referring  to  his 
sorrows,"  and  his  rendering  had  been  severely  criticised  by 
Dr  Farnell  and  others.  But  he  took  this  view  because  there 
were  four  grammatical  objections  to  the  traditional  one.  (1) 
Herodotus  used  Trpos  as  an  adverb  in  the  combinations  trpos  8c,  Trpos 
8c  Ka4  irpo^  8k  crt,  and  possibly  kol  irpos  (vii.  154),  but  only  here 

'  Beprinted  from  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter^  3  November,  1914. 
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icai  &rj  7rpo9.  (2)  But  ical  817  alone  is  regularly  used  by  Herod,  to 
express  "  and  what  is  more,"  and  thus  the  wpos  is  tautological.  (3) 
There  is  no  certain  case  of  irpos  as  an  adverb  in  Herod,  before  an 
accusative  or  dative,  except  in  vii.  184  and  vl  125,  where  the  sense 
prevents  confusion.  If  it  is  in  vii.  154  the  collocation  shows  that 
it  is  not  governing  the  ace,  but  Mr  Harrison  has  pointed  out  that 
even  here  it  may  well  be  the  preposition  governing  the  adjacent 
accusative.  (4)  One  unwarrantable  assumption  led  to  another 
which  involves  a  use  of  yepaCpto  not  found  elsewhere,  and  which 
led  Liddell  and  Scott  to  place  this  passage  by  itself  in  a  separate 
category,  8,v.  II.  The  verb  means  "  to  honour  with  a  geras  *'  and 
always  takes  an  ace.  of  persons  or  other  material  things  (e.g. 
)9<i>fiov9,  Pind.  01.  V.  11).  But  in  Herod,  v.  67  it  is  forced  to 
take  an  accus.  of  something  abstract  (TrdOea).  Yet  by  making 
"ASprfoTov  the  object  of  lyipaipov  as  well  as  of  crifwuv,  there  is  no 
strain  of  any  grammatical  usage.  Furthermore,  as  only  here,  and 
in  VII.  154  does  Trpds  occur  as  an  adverb  before  an  accus.,  and  is 
thus  liable  to  confusion  with  the  prep.,  Mr  Harrison's  view 
respecting  vii.  154  seems  right.  If  this  be  so,  it  turns  out  that 
Herodotus  was  careful  to  use  Trpos  adverbially  only  in  the  com- 
binations 7rpo9  §€,  7rpo9  3c  Kaly  7rpo9  3c  In,  and  in  other  cases  where 
no  confusion  could  arise. 

2.  Dr  R.  G.  Bury  read  "  Notes  on  some  passages  in  Plato's 
Law8^^  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

Laws  643  d-e.  Most  editors  assume  that  KairqXeia^  kol 
vavKXrfpCa^  are  accusatives  plural,  but  none  of  the  restorations, 
based  on  this  assumption,  is  satisfactory.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
to  regard  the  words  (with  Stephanus)  as  genitives  singular,  and 
to  restore  the  passage  by  writing  eU  <Ta>  tc  KairrjXeLa^  ktX.  Of. 
the  confusion  of  tc  and  totc  in  698  c,  and  of  to  and  rore  in  713  c. 
Further,  in  the  same  sentence  the  accus.  sing.  ireiraLBcvfxivov... 
dvOpioTTov  seems  preferable  to  the  gen.  plur.  given  by  the  best 
MSS.,  in  view  of  the  frequency  of  similar  errors  in  case-endings 
in  the  MSS.  of  the  Laws. 

ibid.  668  A     ov  yap  ct  to)  Sok€l  rj  prj  rt?  \aipu  to),  to  yc  la-ov  laov 

OvSc  TO   dVjXpi^TpOV  av  €VY)   (TVp./X€TpOV  oA.(U5. 

Evidently  the  /jltj  is  here,  as  Stallbaum  saw,  ineptum ;  and  it 
is  silently  dropped  by  Jowett.     Possibly  it  arose  from  a  confusion 

of  compendia  \/x  =  ^/,  and  ought  to  be  rjpL^v  (see  Bast  s.v.).  But 
it  is  not  enough  to  amputate  the  pLTj :  if  the  editors  had  done  their 
duty  they  would  have  applied  similar  treatment  to  the  second  tw. 
Either  it  should  be  cut  out  or  we  should  read  x^^P^h  "rovrw  to  ye 
t(Tov  ktX.. 

ibid.  679  D  koi  oaai  Srj  Kara  ttoXiv  /jlovov  avTov,  ScKat  kol 
<rTdo'€L<s  Xcyo/xcvat,   Xoyot?  ktA. 

Burnet's  punctuation  here  is  barely  intelligible,  for  what  are 
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we  to  make  of  fiovov  avrov  1  Jowett  connects  Kara  voXtv  closely 
with  \€y6fx€vaij  but  discreetly  drops  fiovov  avrov :  Stallbaum  puts 
the  comma  after  fiovov.  The  construction  only  becomes  clear 
when  we  observe^as  Jowett  certainly  did  not — that  the  point  of 
the  clause  lies  in  the  allusion  to  the  familar  distinction  between 
voXefio^  and  a'rdfTL^  (cf.  Rep.  470  B,  Laws  628  B,  629  d),  since 
with  oo-ai  we  have  to  supply  iroXcfitical  rc^vat.  Hence  we  must 
punctuate  after  ttoAiv,  and  explain  fwvov  as  drawing  attention  to 
the  peculiarity  of  city  dialect,  o-rao-ts  in  place  of  TroXefxiKrj  ri^vq. 

ibid,  715  C  touto)  ^a/tcv  icat  rrjv  rCiV  Bctav  vTrqptO'Lav  Sotcov 
civat  ktX. 

Evidently  ^€<3v  is  wrong,  but  neither  Orelli's  Oeafiiav  nor 
Schulthess's  v6fi(ov  is  a  probable  correction.  dccSv  is  a  stop-gap  put 
in  after  the  right  word  had  dropped  out,  because  it  ended  with 
-vTcov  :  and  the  right  word  is  riSivTwv  (cf.  toi?  t^B^lo'i  vofiois,  two 
lines  above). 

ibid.  717  A     /Bik-q  S€...Td  woV  av  \ey6fi€va  opOorara  <f>€poiT  av, 

For  the  awkward  k^yofieva  Schanz  proposed  ^€pofi€i/a, 
H.  Richards  yiyvofieva.  A  better  substitute  would  be  r€iv6fi€va : 
cp.  T€LV€Lv  pihfi  Soph.  Ph.  198  ;  t.  koyov  Phaedo  63  a. 

ibid.   121  iL     OiLOv  yaip  dyaOov  irov   TLfiijj   t<ov  8c   KaKtav   ovScv 

TLfJLLOV. 

The  customary  construe  of  this  makes  no  relevant  sense,  and 
none  of  the  emendations  proposed  gets  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty. 
By  reading  0€Liav,  and  by  construing  rifirj  as  "  honorific  oblation  " 
and  rCfiiov  as  "honorific,"  we  can  at  least  make  some  pertinent 
sense  of  the  clause. 

ibid.  890  a  For  diravra  read  dyairrfTo,  **  the  favourite  talk'* : 
this  by  haplography  became  aTrrjra,  which  is  very  close  to  aTrin-a. 
For  similar  instances  cp.  687  c,  893  b,  928  b. 

ibid.  949  D  "  irdvTwv  tcov  roiovnav  rrjv  trpiOTqv  dvdyKiqv  tanyv 
cTi^ai  rrj^  ^rffiia^. 

The  context  shows  that  no  mention  of  "remedy'*  can  be 
tolerated  here.  Hence  such  emendations  as  Stallbaum's  iatjLKrjv 
or  Ast's  tao-tv  are  insufferable.  It  has  also  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  critics  that  there  lurks  a  corruption  in  rfjs  tprjfiia^  as  well  as  in 
lanjv.  Both  may  be  cured  at  one  stroke  by  reading  rdrTciv  ctvat 
ra?  tpfffkla%.  For  this  phrase  cp.  876  c ;  and  for  the  corruption 
cp.  -rdrrfv  for  TctTTcii/  766  a,  and  836  B  (also  Bast,  p.  740). 

ibid,  960  C     to  Ad\€crLV  fikv  rqv  irpiarrfv  A^ai. .  .hvvafiw. 

In  spite  of  Jowett's  heroic  attempt  to  construe  this  as  it 
stands,  most  readers  will  agree  with  Stallbaum  that  it  is  "  locus 
foede  corruptus."  Of  the  many  attempts  at  restoration  some 
assume  verbal  corruption  only  (ot*  XexOevrtav  and  t<3  Trupt),  others 
interpolation  plus  corruption.      Thus  Stallb.   brackets  all  from 
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artucaa-fUva  to  wvpi  besides  correcting  to  vtfdarnav  and  roXvwy  and 
dTr€pyal^ofjL€vrpr,  D.  Peipers  (in  his  Qiuiestiones  CriHcae  de  PlaL 
Legg ,  1863)  also  suspects  adscripts  and  ingeniously  emends  tw 
irvpl  to  rg  (TffivpiiL  (cp.  Hor.  C.  I.  35.  17;  ill,  24.  5),  reading  rijv 
Arpovov  8c  Tpirqv,  (r^rcipav  rg  iT^vptf.  rrjv  d/i,  drrepya^o/Uvqv 
Svvafuv.  But  none  of  these  solutions  is  wholly  satisfactory.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  separate  rpvnjv  from  a'(aT€Lpav.  The  simplest 
device  is  to  read  XrjxOiyrtav  for  XexOivrtov  (with  Bekker),  to  eject 
the  next  four  words  as  a  gloss^  and  to  write  Kvp€i.  in  place  of  irvpi; 
of  which  the  result  is — rqv  "A,  8c  TpiTrjv  <ra>rcifxiv,  t<3v  \rj\Oeimav 
TO*  tcvp€i  Ttfv  dfJL,  dircpya^ofievtav  (or  -rjv)  SvvafjLiv,  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  language  of  the  parallel  passage,  Eep.  620  E  (Kvpovvra  ^v 
Xa^fov  ctXcro  fiolpav). 

ibid,   965  E.      ct  8  dpa  to  irapdvav  Sokci  cok,  dpdv  817  \p€fay. 

So  Burnet.  But  the  MSS.  give  not  opdv  Srj  but  prji,  hpvji, 
oprjL  The  most  obvious  correction  is  here,  surely,  the  best,  viz. 
OTTQ  {sc.  TTotiTTcov,  or  the  like). 


SECOND   MEETINGS 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
November  5,  1914,  in  Professor  A.  A.  Bevan's  rooms  (Trinity), 
the  President  (Mr  E.  Harrison)  in  the  Chair. 

1.  Professor  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

2.  Professor  Ridgeway  was  renominated  as  the  Society's 
representative  on  the  Classical  Journals  Board. 

3.  Sir  John  Sandys  read  a  paper  on  emendations  of  the 
text  of  Pindar  : — 

(1)  Pyth,  X  69,  d8€A.<^€ov9  t  iiraLvrjcrofxev  ia-Xov^.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  three  previous  Epodes 
shows  that  there  is  a  short  syllable  missing  immediately  after 
aS€K<f>€ovq.  To  supply  this  syllable,  it  has  been  proposed  to  insert 
fji€Vj  or  vvvy  or  Kai,  or  to  read  ctti  t  (or  iirl  8'),  or  t€  /wtA.*,  or  tc 
/jtcy'  aiVTJ(ToiJL€i',  or,  again,  tc  iroTaivqaoix^v,  or,  lastly,  dSeX^coicr/  t 
iiraivrjCToix^v  ctrXots.  A  far  simpler  remedy  is  sufficient.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  suppose  that  t  is  the  survival  of  It  for  cti,  and 
to  read  dh€\<f>€ov^  It  cVatviya-o/^tcv  i(T\ox.%,  *  we  shall  further  praise 
his  noble  brethren.'  For  this  use  of  Iti  to  mark  the  transition 
from  one  relation  to  another,  cp.  Nem,  iv  80,  fxaTpta  p.*  cti,  and 

'  Ueprinted  from  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter,  17  November,  1914. 
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Plato's  LawBy  919  E,  Trarpl  koX  firjrpl  koX  tois  Iti  tovtcdv  cts  to  dv(a 
yei^ccriv. 

During  the  discDssion  of  this  proposal,  Professor  Housman 
proposed  to  go  one  step  further,  and  to  read  aScX^covg  r  cr* 
iwaiinja'oiiey  iaXov^. 

(2)  Nem,  vi  51,  ^o.pv  Si  a^iv  vciKog  'A^tA-cvs  €fjLV€<T€.  The 
flaw  lies  in  the  intransitive  verb  l/iTrco-c,  which  Mr  Ernest  Myers 
renders  as  transitive  : — 'Bitter  was  the  battle  that  Achilles  made 
against  him.'     If  the  intransitive  is  retained,  the  sense  is  either, 

*  heavy   strife   fell   upon   him   in   the    person    of    Achilles,'    or 

*  Achilles  fell  upon  him,  as  a  cause  of  heavy  strife.'  But  most 
editions  have  substituted  a  transitive  verb,  such  as  ^ftTraio-c,  or 
€fjLirai€,  or  Sci^c,  or  <f>av€.  l/xira^  and  eirkev  have  also  been 
proposed.  The  most  appropriate  substitute  for  the  intransitive 
lfiirc(re  is  its  transitive  correlative  c/ij^oXc.  In  Ilicul  iv  444  we 
have  the  exact  phrase  a'<l>Lv...v€iKo^..A/jiPaX.€, 

(3)  Nefin,  viii  44 — 47,  Tcav  \ffvyav  Ko/ii^ai  ov  /xoi  8uvaTov...<r€v 
Sc  vdrpq.  XapiaSai^  re  Xafipov  VTrcpcurai  XlOov  Moicralov.  *'  To  bring 
thy  soul  back  again  is  not  possible';  then,  carrying  on  the 
thought  of  '  possible,'  Professor  Bury  translates :  '  I  can  set  a 
loud  stone  of  music  in  honour  of  etc.'  Fennel!,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  it  is  wrong  to  understand  Xdffpov  as  'loud,'  and 
makes  kafipov  equivalent  to  Xafipov  co-ri  /jloi,  *I  am  vehemently 
impelled  (I  have  more  than  enough  energy  to)  uprear  a  lofty 
st^l^  of  song  on  behalf  of  etc.'  For  this  strange  use  of  Xdl3pov 
no  parallel  is  quoted,  either  from  Pindar,  or  from  elsewhere. 
Xd/Bpo^  is  applied  to  the  *  ravening '  jaws  of  a  dragon  (P.  iv  244), 
to  the  *  wild '  flame  of  fire  {P.  iii  40),  *  to  a  "  turbulent "  mob ' 
(P.  ii  87),  and  to  the  *  noisy'  cawing  of  crows  (0,  ii  86).  In  the 
present  pa43sage  Xdfipov  is  completely  out  of  place.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  tc  Xd/Bpov  is  a  mistake  for  r*  iXa<l>p6v,  a  suggestion 
involving  nothing  more  than  the  interchange  of  P  and  ^.  This 
correction  had  occurred  to  the  reader  of  the  paper  many  years 
ago,  before  he  was  aware  that  it  had  already  been  made  by 
Cookesley  in  1849,  and  by  Bergk  in  1853,  whose  proposal  had 
unfortunately  found  no  favour  with  other  editoi-s.  For  the 
construction  there  is  an  exact  parallel  in  Nem.  viii  74,  cipciv 
oTc^vovs  cXa^pov,  'to  weave  garlands  is  easy.'  So  here  the 
sense  is  clearly : — *To  call  thy  soul  to  life  again  is  not  possible..., 
but  it  is  easy  to  uprear  a  Muses'  monument  of  song  for  thy  clan 
and  thy  family.' 

(4)  Frag.  154,  c/lioi  8*  oXCyov  fikv  yas  ScSorai,  oflcv  dSpvs. 
This  corresponds,  in  position,  to  a  passage  at  the  end  of  Paean  iv, 
most  imperfectly  preserved  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyrus,  where 
some  scanty  marginalia  3orai^a  have  been  expanded  by  Grenfell 
and  Hunt  into  SejSorat  0d[fivo^  Spvo^].  It  seems  far  better  to 
extract  from  Plutarch's  o0€y  a3pvs  the  words  oOev  dSpvoy  *  whence 
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acorna.'  aSpua  is  a  aynonyni  for  ditpo&pva,  which,  according  til 
the  Geoponica  10,  74,  means  'hard-shelled  fruit*,'  and  may  wall 
have  been  applied  la  'Hcorn?,'  but  this  ia  not  its  inevitable 
meaning.  Wd  should  therpfore  [H'eEer  the  other  alternative, 
50€v  d  8pvv,  'whence  the  oak-tree,'  which  does  not  involve  the 
change  of  a.  aiugte  letter.  This  suggestion,  which  had  occurred 
to  the  reader  of  the  paper  during  the  summer,  had,  it  seeins, 
been  already  made  by  Reifike,  whose  solution  had  been  regarded 
by  Boecbh  as  a  eonwctura  sane  incomntoda.  But  it  may  now  be 
regarded  as  completely  Batiafactory,  for  a  re-ason  connected  with 
the  products  of  Kefis  (the  island  in  question)  which  was  probably 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Bopckh.  It  is  now  known  on  the 
testimony  of  Mr  Bent's  Cydade»,  page  450,  that  the  principsl 
product  of  the  island  consists  of  'oaks  and  acorns.'  The  oak- 
trees  of-this  small  island  (<>f  only  14  miles  by  10)  are  '  one  and  a 
half  million  in  number,  and  many  of  them  are  centuries  old,' 
In  this  roiirCh  Paean  Euxantitis,  king  of  the  smatt  islaud  of 
Ee6s,  declines  the  offer  of  a  seventh  part  of  the  hundred  cities  of 
Crete.  '  Let  alone,  foud  heart '  (he  exclaims),  '  the  eypresa  of 
Crete;  let  alone  the  pastui'es  around  mount  Ida.  To  myself 
hatli  been  given  but  little  land,  fJie  /lome  (not  of  the  cypress,  but) 
of  tlie.  oak  tree,  and  my  lot  is  free  from  sorrows,  fi-ee  from  the 
strife  of  faction.' 

Accepting  Professor  Hoiisman's  proposal  Sia[cro/to^]  in  the 
first  line  of  the  first  Epode,  and  his  transposition  StSorai  fi'tv  yas 
for  iLVi  ya«  ScSorai  in  the  first  line  of  the  se^nind,  we  should  now 
read  the  two  corresponding  lines  as  follows : — 

(21)      17TO1   Kol   iyto  o-KoVtXoi'   vaitav  Zia\aan.ov\ 
{:>'!)      tfio'i   5'   oXiyav    hiSarai  /i«'  yil^  ZOtv   a  Spv^. 

(5)  Frag.  140",  33,  XiyxurtJMpdyiav  ■  yr  ■  yayra,  'EkoJSoAc, 
<f>oi>ii(yyaiv.  The  missing  word  may  be  restored  by  reading 
cfn-tVoKTU,  '  O  thou  Far-darter,  that  sti-ikest  up  the  clearly 
sounding  lyres ! '  In  a  fragment  of  the  Greek  Anthology, 
nvacnrtiv  is  used  of  striking  the  strings  of  the  lyre,  av-rtvoimp 
for  ava-TivoKTiii  is  paralleled  in  Pindar  by  dv-rtCvtiv,  dvri6ivai, 
and  dv-TtiAas. 

(6)  Froff.  153  StvSpiiav  S)  voftov  iiiuiTKros  irokvya&^%  avfawu, 
dyvov  ^iyyoi  omapai.  Plutarch  quotes  this  passage  twice  with 
vofun-,  and  once  with  rpoirof.  Elditora  in  general  have  accepted 
Heyne's  voitov,  '  pasture-land,'  and  have  assumed  that  '  pasture- 
land  '  can  be  applied  to  any  '  field,'  even  a  plot  of  gt'onod 
containing  an  orchard.  But  it  is  not  the  'Jield  of  trees '  that 
Dionysus  is  asked  to  increase,  btit  their  'fruit,'  or  '  produce.' 
aZitiv  is  applied  by  Sophocles  to  the  '  ripening  grape,'  aud 
to  the  'produce  of  the  land"  {Frag.  239,  5,  and  O.T.  172); 
and,  in  the  fragment  of  Pindar,  'produce'  is  not  fo/iov,  but 
yofov.  One  of  the  Anacreontic  poems  calls  wine  the  'offspring' 
of  the  vine,  ydvov  o/Hrc'Xou,  tov  lAvav,  and  Pindar  himself  (idls  it 
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*the  violent  son  of  the  vine/  Puvrav  a/AiriKov  7rai3a  (JT.  ix  51). 
The  sense  of  the  fragment  would  then  be : — *  May  gladsome 
Dionysus  give  increase  to  the  produce  of  the  fruit-trees,  the 
pure  radiance  of  the  fruit-time.'  The  radiance  of  the  early 
autumn  comes  from  the  shining  of  the  ripe  fruit  amid  the  dark 
leaves  of  the  fruit-trees. 

(7)  Frag.  249^,  irpoa-Oa  fiiv  <t  'A;(€XcDtov  rov  aoihoTorov 
evptHTTia  Kpdva,  M€X[avo]s  tc  Troraftov  pool  Tpi<f>ov  KaXafiov,  For 
cvpiairia^  which  makes  no  sense,  we  should  read  cvpctra,  a  Doric 
genitive  equivalent  to  vjppdrao,  the  epithet  of  a  river  in  Iliad,  vi 
34.  p  frequently  remains  single  in  Pindar.  The  sense  is ; — *Thou, 
the  most  musical  reed,  wast  aforetime  fostered  by  the  spring  of 
the  fair-flowing  Acheloiis,  and  by  the  streams  of  the  river  Melas.' 
The  river  Melas  in  Boeotia  was  (like  the  better  known  Boeotian 
river,  Cephisus)  famous  for  its  reeds.  Both  rivers  are  mentioned 
in  this  connexion  in  the  Bistoria  Plantarum  of  Theophrastus 
(iv  11,  8). 

4.     Mr  Harrison  read  a  paper  on  some  passages  of  Catullus : — 

Ixvi.  92—94.     The  MSS.  are  right.     Read 

sed  potius  largis  effice  muneribus 
sidera  cur  iterent  *  utinam  coma  regia  fiam ! 
proximus  Hydrochoi  fulgeret  Oarion.' 

*But  rather  by  thy  lavish  bounty  give  the  stars  reason  to  say  one 
after  another,  **Let  Orion  flash  next  to  the  Water-bearer,  if  so  I 
might  become  a  royal  tress ! " '  At  the  end  of  the  poem  the  trans- 
lated tress  no  longer  pines  for  its  old  life,  but,  in  cheerful 
anticipation  of  honours  to  come,  asks  that  the  queen's  bounty 
may  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  stars,  and  that  they  may  pitiy, 
each  for  itself,  *  Fiam  coma  regia,  ruat  caelum.'  For  ejffice  cur, 
*  give  them  reason  to,'  cf.  e,g,  Ov.  Am.  1.3,  2.  For  sidera,  *  the 
<  other  >  stars,*  cf.  1.  73.  For  the  sing,  fiam  after  the  pi.  sidera 
cf.  e.g.  Sen.  Su,as,  2,  12 — 13.  For  the  syntax  of  the  last  two 
clauses  cf.  e.g.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  3,  1 — 8 ;  28,  23 — 29. 

XXV.  5.  Read  cum  diua  Murcia  atriensem  extendit  oscitantem 
or  cum  diua  uulturum  atriensem  ostendit  oscitantem. 

xxix.  20.  The  conjecture  Nunc  Galliae  tim^tur  et  Britanniae 
involves  only  slight  changes  (H  and  N  are  very  similar  in  OG, 
-^r  is  often  lost  from  the  use  of  a  compendium),  and  unlike  its 
rivals  satisfies  the  rhetorical  needs  of  the  passage  (prima,  secunda, 
tertia,  nunc).  Tlie  metrical  objection  is  not  decisive,  for,  though 
the  poem  looks  like  *pure  iambics,'  it  seems  to  have  another 
spondee  in  1.  2  (Mdmurram).  Two  spondees  in  twenty-four  lines 
form  a  minority  no  smaller  than  other  minorities  in  other  metres; 
e.g.  in  Hor.  Caim.  i.  15,  36  the  second  syllable  of  the  glyconic  is 
for  once  short. 
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Ixxxiv.  In  a  previous  paper  (Proc.  1910,  p.  2)  Mr  Harrison 
had  suggested  that  the  false  aspirations  attributed  by  Catullus  to 
Arrius  were  chommoda^  inaidias-h,  Hionios.  Dr  Conway  has 
recently  (see  p.  6  supra)  called  the  Society's  attention  to  the 
Yenetic  inscriptions  of  Verona  (the  home  of  Catullus  and  perhaps 
of  Arrius)  and  neighbouring  towns.  A  striking  feature  of 
Yenetic  is  its  wealth  of  aspirates,  in  ^^  ^,  Oj  vh,  ahs,  ht,  hn,  and 
especially  aA,  oh,  eh^  at  the  ends  of  words.  May  it  have  been 
from  Yenetic  that  Arrius,  and  vulgar  Latin,  caught  the  trick  of 
superfluous  aspiration  ?  Aspiration  of  final  8  may  have  helped 
towards  the  loss  of  final  s  which  took  place  on  the  way  from 
Latin  to  Italian  {-as,  -as-h,  -ah,  -a). 

5.  Mr  Harrison  read  a  paper,  supplementary  to  Dr  Ridge- 
way's  (see  p.  9  supra),  on  adverbial  irpos.  A  irpo^^  certainly 
adverbial,  is  followed  by  a  dative  in  Hdt.  vi.  125,  5,  and  by  an 
accusative  in  vii.  184,  1.  But  in  vii,  154,  2,  trpo^  is  better  taken 
as  a  preposition,  since  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Hippocrates 
did  not  lay  siege  to  Syracuse.  In  Aristoph.  Lys,  628,  where  the 
rhythm  is  against  taking  Trpog  as  *adverb,  the  wording  and  context 
favour  the  meaning  *  and  come  to  terms  with  men  from  Sparta 
against  us,'  even  though  this  requires  StaWarrctv  to  be  intransitive. 


THIRD   MEETINGS 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
19  November  1914,  in  Professor  Sevan's  rooms.  Trinity  College, 
the  President  (Mr  E.  Harrison)  in  the  Chair. 

1.  Mr  A.  D.  Knox,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

2.  Professor  Housman  read  a  paper  on  Ovid  Ihis  512  and 
iristia  iii  6  8.  [The  paper  is  published  in  full  in  the  Classical 
Quarterly,  Vol.  ix.  pp.  31-38.] 

Ibis  511  sq. 

lapsuramque  domum  subeas,  ut  sanguis  Aleuae, 
Stella  Leoprepidae  cum  fuit  aequa  uiro. 

The  addition  of  uiro  without  an  epithet  to  Leoprepidae  was 
criticised  by  Schrader  and  appears  to  be  unexampled  ;  for  uiro 
and  Aeacide  in  Sil.  xiii  800  are  to  be  separated  by  punctuation, 
and  Democriti . .  .uiri  in  Lucr.  in  371  stands  on  another  footing. 
It  was  further  objected  by  Merkel  that  stella  cannot  mean  Stella 
Dioscuro7'uni ;  and  moreover  the  stella  Dioscurorum  was  a  marine 
phenomenon  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  rescuing  Simonides 
from  the  falling  house  of  Scopas.  No  more  had  the  constellation 
Gemini,  even  if  stella  could  mean  a  constellation  ;  but  it  cannot, 
and  the  examples  alleged  in  the  dictionaries  are  false.     Tlie  star 

^  llepiinted  from  tlie  C(imhrid()e  University  Reporter,  1  December,  1915. 
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then  must  belong  not  to  mythology  but  to  astrology.  It  cannot 
however  signify  Simonides'  natal  star,  for  a  natal  star  is  no  stella 
but  a  sign  of  the  zodiac ;  and  if  it  signifies,  as  it  seemingly  must, 
a  planet,  the  planet  should  be  specified  unless  the  introduction  of 
astrology  is  to  appear  purposeless.  The  superfluous  uiro  conceals 
the  missing  name  louis.  The  fall  of  houses  was  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  Saturn  (Manetho  vi  611  sq.,  Chaucer  Knight's  Tale 
1 605-8)  and  the  consequences  to  be  mitigated  by  Jupiter  (catal. 
cod.  astr.  Graec.  ii  p.  123,  Firm.  math,  vi  15  8-9). 
Almost  the  same  error  occurs  in  trist,  iii  6  7  sq. 

quique  est  in  caris  animi  tibi  candor  amicis 
cognita  sunt  ipsi,  quera  colis,  ista  uiro. 

*  ipsi,  quem  colis,  uiro  '  designates  nobody,  for  there  were  many 

*  uiri '  whom  Ovid's  friend  *  colebat' ;  and  Heinsius  proposed  deo, 
since  it  is  agreed  that  the  person  meant  is  the  emperor.  loui,  by 
an  easier  change,  obtains  the  same  sense ;  for  there  are  eight 
places  in  the  tristia  where  Augustus  is  so  called. 

3.  Mr  Hicks  read  a  paper  on  the  maxim  of  Protagoras,  and 
examined  the  view  of  Dr  Schiller  in  Plato  or  Protagoras  ?  From 
the  words  dveyv^aKa^  yap  irov  (Theaet.  152  a),  it  was  urged  that 
the  sophist's  treatise  'AXi/^cia  was  in  circulation  at  the  supposed 
date  of  the  dialogue.  This  date  is  determined  by  the  mention  of 
a  battle  at  Corinth,  and  disposes  of  the  story  that  the  book  was 
proscribed  and  perished  with  its  author  in  411  B.c.  The  sugges- 
tion, that  though  the  defence  put  forward,  Theaet.  166  c,  comes 
substantially  from  Protagoras  himself,  yet  his  arguments  are 
seriously  misrepresented  by  Plato,  who  failed  either  to  understand 
or  to  express  them  adequately,  is  really  comic  in  its  absurdity. 
The  further  suggestion,  that  if  Plato  had  invented  the  speech 
he  would  have  made  a  better  job  of  it  polemically,  taking 
care  not  to  put  into  the  mouth  *  of  his  Protagoras  anything 
his  Socrates  did  not  subsequently  refute,  is  seen  to  be 
erroneous  by  a  comparison  of  Protagoras  350  c,  D.  Moreover 
it  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  to  take  credit 
for  other  men's  work;  his  happiest  thoughts  he  attributes  to 
hearsay  or  dream  or  inspiration.  Lastly,  Dr  Schiller's  admission 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  Protagorean  and  modern 
humanism  was  shown  to  be  concerned  not  with  a  subordinate 
point  of  terminology  but  with  the  all  important  issue  whether 
improved  opinions  and  habits  are  validated  by  experience 
and  thereby  entitled  to  rank  as  true.  It  was  then  argued  by 
direct  reference  in  detail  to  Thea^it.  166  c-168  B  and  Grat.  385  sq. 
that  the  views  of  Protagoras  were  most  nearly  akin  to  what 
is  now  designated  subjectivism.  The  denial  of  an  objective 
standard  was  more  likely  to  originate  with  moral  and  political 
speculations  than  with  the  study  of  physical  or  physiological 
phenomena. 
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1  Tlie  detngn  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  and  to  pubHsh 
critical  researchett  into  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  Tndo- 
Kuropean  group  of  nations,  and  to  promote  philological  studies  in 
general. 

2  Any  student  of  philology  is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the 
Hociety. 

3  The  annual  Mubscription  of  each  member  of  the  Society  is 
one  guinea,  due  on  the  first  of  January  in  each  year.  A  member 
olt'.cXoA  in  tbf;  Michaelmas  Term  shall,  however,  on  signifying  his 
wiwli  to  ihi',  'VrcHHwrcw,  bo  ponnitted  to  pay  no  subscription  for  the 
<!urr<;iit  year,  hut  in  thut  case,  ha  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  of  th(!  So(;i(;ty'H  publications  for  that  year. 

4  Any  ni(}nib(;r  may  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  by 
oim  payment  of  ton  guineas,  or  after  fifteen  years^  subscrif)tions 
have  b(i(Mi  paid  by  one  payment  of  five  guineas;  the  right  to  com- 
pound lor  all  futur(5  payments  for  five  guineas  after  ten  years' 
MnbH(!riptioiiH  hjiv(;  be(;n  ]»aid  being  reserved  in  the  case  of 
memberw  who  have  joIikmI  tho  Society  before  Feb.  12,  1891. 

f)  ICv(M-y  nxMnluM-  whosc^  subscription  for  any  year  is  paid,  is 
entithul  to  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  that 
year. 

(»  Any  ptM'Hon  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Socioty  may  l>e  pro})os(Hl  by  two  members  of  the  Society,  at  any 
of  its  oi'dinary  meetings,  and,  if  approved  by  the  C(mncil,  may  be 
oh^cted  by  ballot  at  tin*  next  meetiui;. 

7  No  candidate  shall  be  declared  elected,  unless  he  have  iu 
his  favour  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  votin<». 
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8  Distinguished  philological  scholars  who  are  resident  abroad 
may  be  elected  honorary  or  corresponding  members  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  members.  They  shall  pay  no  subscription,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Transactions  and  other  documents 
published  or  printed  by  the  Society  and  to  be  present  at  and  to 
communicate  papers  to  the  meetings. 

9  The  general  direction  of  the  Society  shall  be  committed  to 
a  Council,  consisting  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  two  secretaries,  a  librarian  and  not  more  than  twelve 
nor  less  than  seven  other  members.  Each  member  of  the  Council 
shall  have  notice  of  the  meetings  of  that  body,  at  which  not  less 
than  five  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Except  for  grave  cause  such 
meetings  shall  be  held  within  the  limits  of  University  Full  Term 
only,  and  shall  be  summoned  by  the  president  in  consultation 
with  the  secretary. 

10  All  questions  involving  extraordinary  expenditure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Society  at  one  of  its  general  meetings. 

11  The  president,  treasurer,  secretaries  and  librarian,  and 
at  least  three  ordinary  members  of  the  Council,  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Lent 
Term,  the  three  senior  members  of  the  Council  retiring  annually, 
and  the  president  being  capable  of  being  elected  two  years,  in 
succession  and  no  more. 

12  Of  the  three  vice-presidents,  one  shall  retire  annually  by 
rotation,  and  be  incapable  of  re-election  for  the  two  years  next 
following. 

13  No  member  whose  subscription  is  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  shall  be  eu titled  to  vote  or  read  papers  at  any  meeting. 

14  The  names  of  any  members  whose  subscription  is  more 
than  two  years  in  arrear,  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  the  Society,  and  such  removal  may  be  announced  at  the 
next  general  meeting  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

15  The  president  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chairman  pro  tern., 
shall  have,  in  addition  to  his  own  vote,  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
equality  of  numbers  in  any  division. 

16  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
two  auditors,  to  be  elected  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  Lent  Term. 

17  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  take  place  at  least  once 
in  each  term ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  being  determined  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

18  Members  may  introduce  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
strangers  not  being  resident  members  of  the  University,  who  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  read  communications  to  the 
Society. 
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19  No  coiuraunication  shall  be  read  to  or  published  hy  the 
Society  without  the  approval  of  the  Council  Hud  the  author's  name. 

20  Any  proposed  change  in  these  laws  shall  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved  of  by  them,  to  the  Society  at  one 
of  its  general  meetings. 

21  No  law  shall  be  altei'ed  or  repealed  and  no  freah  law  enacted 
irithont  the  concurrence  of  at  lesat  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting. 


By  resolutions  of  the  Society  it  is  directed  that  Ordinary  MeBt" 
ings  of  the  Society  shall  begin  at  4.15  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent 
Terms  and  at  4.45  in  the  Easter  Term,  and  shall  close  at  5.45  p.m. 
at  the  latest  in  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms  ^.tid  at  G.15  p.m. 
in  the  Easter  Term,  unless  on  the  motion  of  a  member  to  be  put 
from  the  Chair  it  shall  be  resolved  on  any  occasion  to  extend  the 
meeting  to  a  later  hour. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  1915-16. 


Lent  Tkrm,  1915. 

""Thursday,  January  28,  at  4.15. 
Thursday,  Februai-y  11,  at  4.15. 
Thursday,   February  25,  at  4.15. 

Easter  Term,  1915. 
Thursday,  May  1   ,  at  4.45. 


.    Michaelmas  Term,  1915. 

1.  Thursday,  Ootobei-  21,  at  4.15. 

2.  Thursday,  November  4,  at  4.15. 

3.  Thurstiay,  November  18,  at  4.15. 

Lent  Term,  1916. 
1.     (Annual  Meeting)  Thuraday,  January  27,  at  i 

In   the  Lent  Tevm  the  Society  will  meet  in   Mr  Nixon'e 
"  King's;   in  the  Easter  Temi  in   the    Lodge,  King's  College; 
Michaelmas   Term  in  Mr  Wardale'e   rooms,   Clare,  and  on  Jan.   27^3 
1916,  in  the  Lodge,  Emmanael  College. 

Members  wishing  to  communicate  papers  or  points  for  diacnssion.? 
J     fti'e  requested  to  inform  one  of  the  Secretaries. 


,        The  Society's  Library  is  i 
.  little  8t  Mary's  Lane. 


the  Museum  of  Classical  Arcliaeology,- 


amtrtose  ^iitUilasttal  ^octetpl 
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The  object  of  the  Society  ia  tlie  primotiou  and  pubticatioo  ti 
reaearcbes  into  the  ludo-Europeau  languages  and  literatures,  anC 
tlie  promotion  of  Philological  studies  in  general. 

All  StudiiUts  of  Philology  are  eligible  ae  members. 

The  subsciiptioD  is  XI.  Is.  aDQually,  or  £10. 10^.  life  «ODi  posit  ion 

Subticribore  receive  all  the  publicatiooB  of  the  Society,  includinj 
the  Proceedinga  aud  I'ruJisactions :  and  also  the  Journal  o/J'hilology 
which  appears  twico  a  year.  MembeiB  of  the  Society  who  wish  U 
complete  ibeir  sets  of  the  Journal  of  Philology  can  now  obtaii 
back  volumes  at  half  price  (excepting  Vols.  H,  V,  VIII  to  XIJ 
and  XIV  wliich  are  nearly  out  of  print)  by  applying  directly  to  tht 
publishers,  Messrs  Maciaillan  &  Co.  Ltd.,  St  Martin  Street,  London 

Those  who  wish  to  join  are  asked  to  commimicate  with  one 
of  the  Secretaries,  who  will  give  further  information. 


^ublifaiions  of  ii)c  CaoibiftigE  ^tflolvgical  ^9titvs 
sincE  1880.  « 

TuAHSAOTJoss,  Vol.  I  (1872—1880)  ..  1 

TBANBiCTloss,    Vol.    II     (1881,    ISa^i),     with    Index     to 

Vdlumen  I  and  II  (and  Proceedings  for  1882) 
Tranbaotions,  Vol.  in  (1886—1833)  P«n  I  3s.  6d.;  Part  II 

2a.;   Part  III  2e.  U.\   Part  TV   U.  Grf,;   Pari  V  ■n4th 

Index        

Tbamsactjonb,  Vol  IV  (1894—1899)  Pm4;1  3»,  V,d.;  Part  II 
TnANaACTioNs,  Vol.  V  Parta  I  and  II,  esob  ... 
Transactioss,  Vol.  V  Part  III  {net)  2«. ;  Part  IV  (uet) 

Tranbaciions,  VoL  V  Part  V  (net)   ... 

TuANBACTiOKB,  Vol.  VI  Part  I  {net)  ... 

PaoCEEmifGS,  1S82  to  1888  (except  Parts  1, 11  and  IV— VI, 

which  are  out  of  print),  each  (/iri)  

PaoOKeniNflB,  1880  to  1912  (with  1«W8  and  List  of  Members), 

each  (net)  ..-  ...  ■ 

8i'BLi,iNc  Rekorm  ANn  Knglish  Litkhatuhb  »t  E.  Sweet 

(out  of  print). 
Pkonumciation  of  Latin  in  tbk  Auoustan  Period  (Third 

Thousand)  ...  ...  ...  ■..  .  . 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIE: 
CECIL  H.  GREEN  LIBRARY 
STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA  94305-60 
(415)  723-1493 


All  books  may  be  recalled  ofler  7  da; 
DATE  DUE 


